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HOW | INTEND TO HANDLE SOFT CORN” See Page 3 
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Blueprints FREE on 
Request for Any 
Building Design 

Shown on this Page 


Selected Lumber at Lowest Prices: 
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+150 BUYS THIS 29x40 

BARN MATERIAL 
Most practical and economical barn ever de-~ 
signed. Price includes 
complete. Also 4 
at $379. 


all lumber 


29 x80 at $279; 220x110 





219 Pemberton Bungalow 
Extremely popular design, 3 or 4 rooms and 


bath. Large porch. Price includes all lumber, 
doors and sash. Many other bouse designs in 





and sash 


” 


comes” or “as it runs. 

























COME TO THE CAMP 
We pay your R.R. Fare and Expense 


Seeing is believing! See this lumber with your own eyes. It’s 
easy to come to Camp Grant. Excellent automobile roads. Or 
come by railroad. Camp Grant is near Rockford, Illinois. We 
invite you to come and figure with us. You can select your ma- 
terials right on the grounds. If you buy a minimum carload of 
materials we will allow railroad fare and expenses to the Camp. 
Write or telegraph us when you intend to arrive and our auto- 
mobile will meet you at the Railroad depot. Our sales office and 
lumber yards open every day including Sundays and Holidays. 
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Dollar for dollar, we give you the lowest 





The biggest Army Camp lumber sale in the United States is now right at your door. Think of 60 acres of selected lumber in piles 
20 ft. high. 20,000,000 board feet of the best building lumber. Every kind and size needed in building—2x4, 2x6, 2x8, etc., floor- 
ing, drop siding, sheathing, dressed and matched, joists, rafters, etc. From gigantic Camp Grant. Every piece of lumber is selected, 
sound, clean and bright. Every order filled from our mammoth stocks is exactly as specified as to size, length and full count. No 
waste! We sell any quantity for quick delivery—no delays! 


SAVE $200.00 to $500.00 ON YOUR BUILDING | 
GET OUR FREIGHT PREPAID ESTIMATE ON YOUR MATERIAL 


No matter what kind of building or material you need, get our figures before you buy a thing! Just send us your own sketch or 
description of what you want. Tell us size and number of rooms in your building and our expert estimators will send you itemized 
list and lump sum prices for all materials, FREIGHT PREPAID. If you can, make up your own list of materials and send it for 
our estimate. No obligation! Our materials enable you to build at lowest cost without sacrifice of quality. And when we say 
“select” we mean just that! Every piece of lumber shipped to our customers is selected stock. We do not ship lumber “as it 


ING GUARANTEE OF SATISFACTION. 


prices in this Decade on good, sound, selected lumber 


We Ship as Far as 700 Miles 


and Still Save You Big Money 


We have already shipped thousands of orders to all parts of 
Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa, Minnesota, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, 
Nebraska, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, and many 
other states. Get our freight prepaid prices for convincing proof 
that we 
you 1/3 to 1/2. If you live within 100 miles of the Camp we 
can deliver right to your premises by motor truck at small extra 
cost. We load your order the same day as received no matter 
how large. Quick shipments guaranteed. No waiting! No delays. 


can ship anywhere in the Middle West and still 
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0 handle 

bade -Light SASH i Galv. Roof Plasterboard 
wane 6-Lig aly. ing | asterboard | §,, 
$4.77 BUYS the MATERIAL 95 | $350 _Per100 $25 Per 100 many far 
for this 2-Story Home C eacn Square Feet | Square Feet would | 
The Dixmeade Home. Size 20 x 36. Price These sash are extremely well made High grade galvanized sheet steel f 
a all lumber, doors and sash. A big Se , Eapbotied joints. —, light Random o- from 1 ae to Products of leading manufacturers. Care odder. | 

value O”x15”", with glass already in 36”x80”" and larger. Heavy stock | mover " re size’. 
34x34’ Worth $1.75 new. Our sash just as from 18 to 22 gauge. Clean and fully removed zs m walls in large et shock. ] 

42 «good as new. Just the thing for poul bright. Suitable for roofing or gen | Can be reused for homes, barns, éte, 
Over All try houses, barns, sun porches, etc eral sheet metal work | Would be regular $5.50 value if new, ago could 









$75 


BUYS THIS 12x 25 
POULTRY HOUSE 


A standard poultry house design. 


cludes all lumber, sash and doors, also ma- 


terial for roosts and 


nests. Also 


Poultry house, same design. for $135. 














High grade 
whatever 


when 
aeett - buildings. In fine con 
Price in- dition. Would cost $6 
12x50 if new. Quantity lim 
ited. 


28x68 Doors 
doors with 
or ardware 59% 


EACH OJ 


8” cedar fence post, 8 ft. 
Heavy steel fence post, 7 ft. long 
All materials for wood fence consist 





lineal foot of 
fence only Cc 





CHECK RAIL 
WINDOWS 





Complete with Frame 
Size 
34x 66’ 
See 34's 
Catalog 








Hundreds of Bargains 


ilustrated in our catalog 


Our free catalog illustrates hundreds of bargains in 
electrical supplies, pipe, valves, building material of 
every kind. Simply mail coupon at right for your free 
copy. Enclose letter stating what materials you want 
and we will quote freight prepaid prices. Get catalog 
first if you wish, and then come to camp to purchase 
Or order by mail direct from this ad with security 


CAMP GRANT 


WRECKING CO. 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS. 


Fence Bargains 


long 25c 
25c 


ing of three 1 x 8” boards and cedar 
fence posts spaced 8 ft. apart—per 





FREE CATALO 


Dept.. WF-33, 
CAMP GRANT WRECKING CO. 
Rockford, Illinois 














free catalog as advertised. You may also send me blue 


on the following buildings ce 





Also give: me prices on the following, freight prepaid 


Ee eee 


Address : pi al it | 
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Without any obligation on my part, you may send me your 
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ing proposition to the farmers of Lowa 

and immediately adjacent territory. 
There are, however, ways and means of seeur- 
ing a large measure of usefulness from a soft 
em crop, even when the prospect is most dis- 
couraging. Farmers who responded to Wal- 
jages’ Farmer’s eall for letters on ‘‘ How I In- 
tend to Handle My Soft Corn This Year, in 
View of My Experience in 1917,”’ have sug- 
gested a variety of ways to dispose of the erop. 
Dry, ventilating and sorting are named, and, 
of course, the use of the silo and the feeding 
of as much as possible of the entire corn plant. 
The farmers whose letters are awarded prizes 
in the contest all went thru the soft corn sea- 
sons of 1915 and 1917 and found means of say- 
ing most of the corn. Their letters follow: 


The First Prize Letter 


There is no doubt in my mind but what there 
will be some soft corn, but there is some ques- 
tion as to just the best method 


A CROP of soft corn is always a depress- 











wise of the erib. This serves very well and is 
simple to make if the boards ean be secured. 
Tile may also be used. 
5 If [ were to build a wew erib, I would 
build it not over six or seven feet wide at the 
most. | would have permanent ventilators in- 
stalled. 

6. We divided the wagon box into two parts 
and used one end for the soft corn and the 
other end for the sound corn. This ean be 
worked out very nicely if one is not in too big 
a hurry when husking the corn. It is better 
to husk slowly and give it plenty of time to 
dry, rather than to hurry things along too fast 
and have it all spoil. 

7. We salted the corn, using about a gallon 
or so to every 25 bushels. The salt helps to 
take up the moisture. 

8. Part of the crop ean be fed at the present 
time, that is, cut green and fed every day. It 
ix very good for dairy eattle. 

It seems to me that it would be best to follow 


HOW I INTEND TO HANDLE SOFT CORN’ 


Farmers Offer Suggestions on Utilizing Immature Crop of Present Season 


put in the crib. This was sorted onee and 
later a double wall ventilator was run thru the 
erib lenethwise. After a second sorting, the 
best corn was stored in a three-foot space be- 
tween ventilator and outside wall. 

Early in November we shredded a half day, 
piling the soft corn in an old house. The hogs 
had cleaned up their field, so we began hauling 
from this shredded corn and soon it was used 
up without any sorting or any spoiling. Late 
in December we shredded another half day, 
and this corn, with a little snapped corn, fin- 
ished the hogs. The hundred bushels or more 
of sorted corn in the erib carried the 
and chickens thru the winter. There was still 
plenty of soft corn in the shocks to feed in the 
barnyard, cows and brood sows together, until 
spring. 


Husked Standing Corn in March 


In Mareh, | husked the standing corn left. in 
the field and put it in the ertbh, after tearing 
out the ven‘ilator. The ground® 


horses 





of handling the soft corn situ- 
ation. 

In order to make plans for 
the handling of the soft corn, it 
will be necessary for the farm- 
ers to draw upon their past ex- 
periences and also from other 
possible sources of information. 
As a past experience, a great 
many farmers will reeall the 
fall of 1917. Some of the farm- 
ers used the later plantings of 
corn in the silos, but of course 
agreat many farmers did not 
have silos, and in most eases 
there was too much corn to be 
used in the silo. 

The average farmer in Towa 
has 40 acres or more planted 
0 corn, and since the silo usu- 
ally takes but 10 or 15 acres, 
eit would be necessary for him 
tohandle the remaining 25 acres 


4 








a crop of soft corn. 


tions. 
Read what they have to say. 


contest are as follows: 


Soft corn is just now the subject of uni- 
versal discussion on corn belt farms. 
ery one wants to know how best to utilize 
In presenting the 
prize winning letters in tite contest for 
letters on ‘‘How I Intend to Handle My 
Soft Corn This Year,’’? Wallaces Farmer 
is offering an answer to soft corn ques- 
These men speak from experience. 


The prize winners in the soft corn letter 


1. C. N. Ayres, Wayne County, Iowa. 
2. C. A. Brewer, Blackhawk County, 


Sioux County, 


Iowa. 

3. Harold R. Bare, Buchanan County, 
Towa. 

4. John Auchstetter, 
Iowa. 


5. N. M. Leonard, Dallas County, Iowa. 


was dry and husking was done 
with comfort. Damage to the 
corn was very slight compared 
to the benefit of freezing and 
drying out. It kept perfeethy 
in the erib, and there was 
enough to last thru the summer, 

This method required some 
work, but with rent or interest 
to meet, the first consideration 
ought to be how to get the most 
out of a poor erop. In 1917, 
1 took care of a fifty-aere corn 


Ev- 


crop without hiring any help 
except for the spring husking 
in 718. And we made money in 


spite of a poor crop. 

This year I expect to follow 
the same general plan that f 
did then, with the addition of 
a few more milk cows this fall. 
Soft corn on the fodder makes 
avery fair substitute for silage 















some other. method. <A great 

many farmers do not have silos. In such case, 
LT Would advise them to eut 10 or 15 acres for 
fodder. Shred it out later or feed it from the 
shock, Farmers twenty or twenty-five years 
B40 could not get all the corn ent at the proper 
plime unless there was plenty of help to eut it 
all by hand or if only a small amount was de- 
sired. But in this age of the modern corn 
binder, the farmer ean cut 15 or 20 aeres in 
9B Mt a couple of days, and so cut the corn with- 


7@ a two or three-day period when it will have 


the most feeding value. 


Mr. Ayres’ Way of Handling Soft Corn 


: Suppose the average farmer can use 15 aeres 
Pt the silo or for fodder, there still remain 25 
© More acres. 
1 Do not be in any hurry about husking the 
ae 1 found that it was better to wait and 
‘SK In December, rather than in November, in 
€ case of the soft corn year, 1917. 
4 the We did not fill any one crib, but seattered 
ey along in all the eribs. 
the We did not use an elevator that year. An 
*alor is all right in its place, but it packs the 
vga ig especially when several wagons 
+ piled & the same elevator, because the eorn 
up too fast in one place. 
nailed Sate ventilators made ont of boards 
the fo gether on three sides with a cleat on 
pf Urth side turned down, running leneth- 


out the eight points mentioned because they 
have been tried’ out and found suecessful.— 
C. N. Ayres, Wayne County, Iowa. 

The Second Prize Letter 

The silo affords a satisfactory solution, if 
you are fortunate enough to have one. It prom- 
ises no consolation to the tenant farmer who 
has no silo, and knows he will have none. The 
smaller livestock farmer may be interested in 
my way of handling soft corn, because it makes 
possible the continuance of his usual line of 
farming, without resort to steer or lamb feed- 
ing or other Unfamiliar line. 

In 1917 the experience of 1915 was still fresh 
in mind, and, to me, not altogether a pleasant 
memory, for in the former year I had hogged 
down my entire corn crop and sold the pigs 
light in weight and cheap in price before De- 
cember 1. I therefore determined early in the 
fall to make the crop of ‘17 earry thru the 
year if possible. Accordingly, I began feeding 
the poorest corn first, cutting up and shocking 
most of the soft corn. I fed bundles to cows 
and pigs together with some picked up corn to 
help out with the pigs. I continued cutting up 
for daily feeding until snow and rain spoiled 
the fodder and made cutting difficult. So I got 
tired of it and turned the hogs in to finish the 
last piece of poor corn. The field of ripest corn 
was left standing and 150 bushels husked and 


for milk cows. With plenty of 
clover and alfalfa hay, ground oats and some 
oil meal, we have the basis of a fairly good 
dairy ration.—C. A. Brewer, Blackhawk Coun- 
ty, Iowa. 


The Third Prize Letter 


Sorting and immediate feeding of the softest 
corn has always been our method of saving a 
soft corn crop. We do not bother with parti- 
tions in the wagon. We simply throw the sappy 
ears into the back of the wagon and scoop it in 
to the hogs or into a temporary wire erth near 
the feed lot. 

Of course, it is impossible to separate all the 
damp ears, and the main erib must be further 
aired. We place strings of six-inch tile in the 
crib, about three feet apart. This is a simple 
process; no back-breaking work with a tile 
spade is necessary. We throw about three feet 
of corn into the erib, level it off, then plaee the 
tile in position crosswise in the erib, so that air 
can circulate freely thru the tile. 

We always hog down as much as_ possible, 
whether it is soft or hard—no danger of it 
spoiling in the erib. 

The softest corn is always plaeed in our silo. 
There is a limit to the amount of roughage we 
ean use; hence several acres is all that we ean 
handle in this way. We consider a silo too ex- 
pensive to erect simply to handle a soft corn 
crop one year in ten, (Concluded on page 10) 
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THE FACTS ON THE MERGER 
VER since the Chicago grain merger was 
first proposed, we have declined to be stam- 

peded into an endorsement of the deal and have 
steadily demanded that facts be furnished to 
show that the merger was based on co-opera- 
tive principles and that it was reaily designed 
#to aid the grain producers. For this skeptical 
attitude we have been roundly criticized. Some 
of our friends have told us that when the full 
facts were available, our skepticism would be 
effectively rebuked. 

Full details are now available. The articles 
of incorporation, the by-laws, and the contract 
between the Grain Company and the merging 
firms are ready for inspection. What do they 
show ? 

To some folks, altho we doubt if these people 
have studied the contract as carefully as they 
should, these documents prove that the merger 
is a benevolent movement designed to benefit 
our grain producers. Among this number, we 
regret to say, is the executive committee of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, which last 
week endorsed the merger and urged the pur- 
chase of common stock by its membership. An 
exception in the executive committee was Sam 
Thompson, of Illinois, who voted no on the res- 
olution and fought for three days to prevent 
the endorsement. 

To us, these documents, and especially the 
contract, prove, as we have claimed from the 
start, that the promoters of the merger have 
no intention of permitting producer control. 
Our readers will remember that there has been 
created—by some unknown ageney—a board of 
fifteen directors. These directors were given 
terms ranging from one to five years. The 
terms were so arranged that it will be at least 
two vears and a half before the farmers ean 
control a majority of the board. 

To anyone who believes in co-operation, for 
democratic control is the essence of co-opera- 
tion, this was bad enough. Now we find, that 
this board of directors is essentially a dummy 
board, with no power over the marketing opera- 
tions of the company. Full control of the entire 
marketing work of the organization is placed in 
the hands of a board of managers, made up of 
Mr. Rosenbaum, Mr. Marcy and their associates. 

How does this provision fit in with Gray Sil- 
ver's statement: ‘‘The Grain Marketing Com- 
pany will be producer owned and controlled; 
let there be no doubt about that’’? Indeed, 
after all the assurances that have been given to 
the effect that the company is to be controlled 


ie 





by the farmers, such*a provision seems too as- 
tounding to. be true. It means turning over 
the company to the mercies of a group of pro- 
fessional grain traders, who have no under- 
standing of farm problems and who are under 
no obligation to adopt policies that will favor 
the interests of the grain producers. 

Yet Paragraph 10 of the contract says that 
the board of managers ‘‘shall have control of 
such marketing operations’’ and that ‘‘control 
of such selling operations shall remain in the 
said persons named in Paragraph 8 of this 
contract (the board of managers) during 
the full term of said lease, and in the event the 
said Grain Company shall acquire title to said 
properties thru the issuance of its Class B pre- 
ferred stock thereafter until 80 per cent of the 
Class B preferred stock shall have been re- 
purchased and/or retired or redeemed by the 
Grain Company.”’ 

On a valuation of $16,407,000 for the prop- 
erty, therefore, the board of directors will not 
control the affairs of the Grain Company until 
the farmers have paid in over $13,000,000. 

Not only does the contract place this power 
in the hands of the managers, but it makes spe- 
cifie provision for preventing the board of 
directors from interfering with the business 
policy adopted by the managers. Paragraph 11 
of the contract states that if the managers 
‘shall for any reason or in any manner = the 
action of the board of directors of the Grain 
Company or by any action of Grain Company 
or otherwise be deprived of the control of the 
marketing operations of the Grain Company, 
then and in such case the vendors may 
at their option forthwith terminate the said 
leases and re-enter into possession of the prop- 
erties.’’ It also provides that if after the sale 
has gone thru, the directors interfere with the 
managers, all of the money yet owed to the 
vendors by the Grain Company shall become 
due at once. 

*It is only fair to state that the folks who ap- 
prove the merger profess the utmost faith in 
this group of professional grain traders who 
are to run the company, and insist that only 
by turning everything over to them can a big 
marketing concern succeed. There are a num- 
ber of able and sincere men who hold this view. 
It might be more politic and profitable for us 
to agree with them, if we could; but we can not 
escape the conviction that real progress in mar- 
keting will come thru increased participation 
by farmers in the control of co-operative agen- 
cies, and not thru the abandonment of vital 
powers and duties to a board with autocratic 
powers. 





BREAK THE NEWS TO SILVER 


OW important a feature in the Farm Bu- 

reau legislative program is the MeNary- 
Haugen bill? Most middle-western, farmers 
believe that it is the most important. So, if we 
are to judge from his talk at the Iowa State 
Fair, does President Bradfute. 

Somebody had better break the news to Gray 
Silver, Washington representative of the fed- 
eration. In a recent statement, Silver expend- 
ed nearly 1,500 words a discussion of the 
legislative program of the Farm Bureau. Nine 
hundred and forty of these were devoted. to 
Muscle Shoals. The MeNary-Haugen bill got 
only four, and was present incognito at that. 
[t was listed at the tail-end of the statement as 
a ‘‘gvovernment foreign export corporation,’’ 
one of the bills the Farm Bureau is interested 
in, but which apparently the Farm Bureau rep- 
resentative in Washington was not sufficiently 
concerned in to discuss. 

Is turning over Muscle Shoals to Henry Ford 
235 times as important as the establishment of 
the principles of the MeNary-Haugen bill? It 
may be for Mr. Silver; but is it for the farmers 
who have been paying his salary? 
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LEARNING THE TRICK OF GREEN 
LEAVES 

LL humanity is dependent for life on epee 
leaves because they know how to take @ 

bon dioxide from the air and water from 
ground and combine them by means of the 
ergy of the sunshine into sugar, starch, 
other food. Both animals and human Deingg! 
owe their life to this ability of green leave 
Man, with all his ingenuity, has not yet learned 
how to put water and carbon dioxide together 
again in just the way that leaves do it. Eygpy 
year, however, the chemists are getting cloggp 
and closer to solving this problem, 
Sarly in September a chemist from the Tgp 
versity of Liverpool told the American Chemie! 
cal Society of how he was able to use the powg 
of certain ultra violet light ‘rays to combing 
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carbon dioxide with water to produce formal Board ' 
dehyde and then glucose sugar. Ultra viol institut 
rays are not sunshine, but they are a part of® tat 
sunshine, and it would seem that this Englighgeconte™] 


chemist is really beginning to find ont some Bepiane 
thing about the way in which green leaves ggg ™" wh 


their business. The advance which chemigi_e not inte 
will make along this line may eventually megy the chai 
a lot to the business of farming. This suggesiggm¥he 04 
that the time may possibly come when city mide a f 










































ple can get along without farmers. under s 


This poe 


sibly is remote, but at any rate we want to k Por i 
as closely in touch as possible with deve of lives’ 
ments of this sort. of corn 
oe ee a ee ae Bispace at 

VACANT FARM HOUSES IN MISSOURI. ¢ ? 
. ; Bing futi 

CAREFUL survey in Missouri by state expect t 
and federal authorities indicates a_ total Chicago 


of 28,500 vacant farm houses or 9 per cent of 
the farm houses of the state. This unusnalh 
large number of vacant farm houses is attrih 
uted to the fact that during the past year 5dg 
000 men have left the farm, whereas only 32g 
000 have moved The greatest exodus of 
Missouri farmers to town seems to be in thOBpy: jn, 
south central part of the state where the lam@B pont. 94 
is rough and poor and the crop yields are lOWE gooidoq] 
In this’ part of the state there are a number @ | 
counties with over 15 per cent of the fam 
houses vacant. ‘ 

It would seem from this survey that the ag 
ricultural depression of the past four yeaw 
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has probably eaused a depopulation in The p 
tain regions almost as serious in its way as "is known 
war devastation of certain regions in Frané employe: 
When the farmer is again as nearly on a type 
equality with city people as he was before i Sk ont 
war, we may expect thousands ot these vacell in spirit 
farm houses to be filled up again. Bisa tech: 
ers un 
A. F. B, F, ON EQUALITY FOR | ey 
AGRICULTURE Bouarket + 
T THE recent meeting of the execu” ly need 
~ committee of the American Farm Bure fore they 
Federation, a resolution presented by Hearthgg tor less 
of Towa, was passed, as follows: : The bi 
“T move that our legislative committe Such as 
backed by this organization, take necessey Wer a m 
steps in the preparation of a bill for equam rn, ary 
for agriculture and that in so doing they @® of the te) 
sult with the American Council of Agricultilt Spirit, bi 
the Department of Agriculture at Washingt ; Must in 
and all farmer interests, in an endeavor® and dem: 
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bring out a bill that we ean all get back of.” 

This means that the Farm Bureau is be 
nitely committed to pushing a revised McNary 
Haugen bill thru congress. The farmers? 
fowa and the other corn belt states owe # 
a vote of thanks for the continued active 
est he has taken in the fight for ‘‘ Equality® 
Agrieculture.’’ 




















































When we come to recognize the higher a : the 
legislation and in business, and submit them rn whic 
supreme test, Is it right? we shall then have To the 
government and happy people. We shall not # i their 









the people themselves recognize this law of O 
eousness.—Uncle Henry's Sayings. 
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AMBLING AND THE BOARD OF TRADE 


AN IOWA farmer’s wife wants to know the 

difference between gambling and the buy- 

pg and selling of paper grain on the Board of 

made. She has been told that the Board of 

ade furnishes protection to the farmers and 

at her idea about gambling is wrong. What 
b the straight of the matter? 

{ndoubtedly a high percentage of Board of 
Trade grain transactions, especially by farm- 
ers. is nothing more nor less than gambling. 
And, like most amateur gamblers, the average 
farmer loses in the long run. Even worse than 
his loss of money is his loss of a true sense of 
yalues. 

While it is probably wrong for the average 
farmer either to buy or sell on the Chicago 
Board of Trade, it is a mistake to dismiss the 
institution simply as a Monte Carlo. True it 
is that the‘average future transaction does not 
entemplate the delivery of grain nor the ac- 
eptance of delivery. The great majority of 
men Who do the bulk of dealing in futures are 
not interested in the actual grain but only in 
the change in price. And yet even these men, 
who care nothing about the actual grain, pro- 
yide a form of insurance which is really useful 
under some conditions. 

For instance, farmers who feed a great deal 
@f livestock and buy several thousand bushels 
of corn every year, but do not have the storage 
space at home for it, occasionally find it worth 
while to anticipate their future needs by buy- 
ing future contracts at Chicago. They do not 


Bexpect to accept delivery on corn delivered at 
MChicago and will get out of their future trans- 
HB sction by selling their paper contracts to some- 
Bone else at the same,time that they buy the ac- 


tual corn locally. Many wheat farmers who 
do not have bin room at home, but who have 
faith in the future of the wheat market, sell 


‘Btheir wheat direct from the threshing machine, 


Bout in effect hold it by buying: future econ; 


tracts at Chicago. As a rule, we believe it is 
decidedly better to hold grain on the farm 
Whenever the storage facilities are available; 
but when they are not, if is occasionally justi- 
fiable for a man to insure his future needs by 


"e@dealing in a paper contract on the Chicago 


Board of Trade. . 

The practice which we have just described 
isknown as ‘‘hedging,’’ and is very extensivelv 
employed by many elevators and millers. It is 
@type of insurance which takes some of the 
tisk out of business and is the direct opposite 
in spirit from gambling. Unfortunately, there 


28a technique to hedging which very few farm- 


@ understand. Moreover, many farmers are 
tempted by a little experience with the future 
Market to deal in more bushels than they real- 

need for strietly hedging purposes, and be- 
fore they know it they are doing nothing more 
Hor less than gambling. 

The big operators on the Board of Trade, 
such as the Chicago man who recently made 
Wer a million dollars thru his transactions in 
“rm, are not gamblers in the ordinary sense 
Of the term. Many of them have the gambling 
Spirit, but if they are to make a success they 
must in addition be students of world supply 
and demand conditions. The Chieago man, for 
Mstance, was reported to have been certain last 
Winter that there would be a shortage of corn 

summer, and he therefore proceeded to 
5 P the market go in the way his judgment 
tated it should go by buying paper eon- 
8 for millions of bushels of corn. His large 
Profits did not come from farmers, but from 

“t Speculators who thought that corn was 

mg to go lower in price and who therefore 

the nerve to sell this man contracts for 
torn which they did not possess. 

0 the extent that the Board of Trade people 
ett buying and selling set prices at a point 

Presenting true supply and demand eondi- 


tions, they are rendering a real service even 
tho most of the people engaged in rendering 
this service are just as truly gambling as a 
poker player. Eventually, it should be pos- 
sible to work out a better price registering sys- 
tem than we have on the Board of Trade. At 
the present time, the safe position for the av- 
erage farmer to take is, that so far as he hia- 
self is concerned, there is very little difference 
between dealing on the Board of Trade and 
playing poker for money. It is only here and 
there that a farmer has a real need for future 
contracts calling for delivery at Chicago. 





BLAMING THE FARMER FOR HIGH 
TAXES 
ARMERS are paying taxes about twice as 
high as before the war, and since their in- 
come is only slightly above the pre-war, they 
are rather bitter about paying so much money 
for taxes. Recently, it has become popular 
among city writers to point out to the farmer 
that 90 per cent of the taxes he pays are spent 
within his home county, where he and his neigh- 
bors should have control of tHe situation.” In 
other words, the assumption is that the farmer 
and no one else is to blame for high taxes. 

There is a lot of truth in this analysis, but 
it is worth while to go a step further. Most of 
our local taxes are paid for good roads and 
schools. Substantial reductions in local taxes 
are diffieult without lowering our road and 
school standards. If the farmer does this, isn’t 
he confessing his inability to get other classes 
of society to pay him a fair price for his 
products? 

By all means let us study the tax problem to 
the limit, but at the same time we should not 
forget that higher prices for farm produets are 
worth more to us than lowered taxes. 


NO O. K. FROM IOW 

N THE September 11 News Letter of the 

American Farm Bureau Federation, a head- 
line says: ‘‘Two more states. put O. K. on 
Grain Co-op.’’ The opening statement of the 
article following declares: ‘‘Endorsement by 
two more state Farm Bureau federations was 
the outstanding feature in the development of 
the Grain Marketing Company during the last 
week.’ 

Since Iowa was the only state to act at all 
favorably toward the merger before this time, 
the intimation in the article is that the lowa 
federation ‘‘put its O. K.’’ on the plan. For 
folks who are inclined to take statements in the 
News Letter at face value, it may be well to re- 
print the statement of Seeretary Gribben; of 
the Iowa federation, as given in the last Iowa 
Farm Bureau Messenger. 

Secretary Gribben says: 
mendation of the company as an organization 
to our membership and to the producers is not 
made at this time. If made at all, such ap- 
proval will follow a favorable report by our 
representative of the appraisal of the organ- 
ization at a later date.’’ 


‘*A formal reecom- 


COUNTY AND TOWNSHIP CORN HUSK-. 


ING CONTESTS 


AST year only a dozen or so counties held 


corn husking contests. This year we hope 
that more will get into the game. The experi- 
ence which a man gets by being in a local con- 
test is of great help to him when it comes to 
competing in the state final for the prize money 
which Wallaces’ Farmer is offering. 

Wallaces’ Farmer has drawn up rules for 
county contests which are exactly like those 
which will be used in the state championship 
and the mid-west grand championship. Any 
farm organization which wants to hold a coun- 
ty contest can get these rules by writing to 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 


“VICTIMS OF THEIR OWN ILLUSIONS”’ 


RALPH SNYDER, president of the Kansas 

Farm Bureau Federation, expresses some 
interesting views on the grain merger in the 
last issue of the Kansas Farm Bureau Bulletin. 
He says: 

‘Tt is my candid opinion that the measure 
could have been successful, but will fail. It 
has made the same mistake the U. S. Grain 
Growers did, in that it has failed to secure the 
co-operation of farmers’ organizations that have 
control of grain. The ohly difference is that 
the U. S. Grain Growers did try for this but 
failed. This organization apparently did not 
try, or at least made a mere gesture in that 
direction. It seems the more inexcusable in 
that it had the glaring example of the U. S. 
Grain Growers before its eyes, When the fail- 
ure comes, however, if it does, the five grain 
companies will not have lost. They will have 
accomplished the ‘merger,’ be one company, 
have escaped the clutches of the Sherman 
anti-trust law, and operate as the biggest grain 
company the world has ever known. The co- 
operative marketing associations and pools will 
not have been affected by this movement, 
should it either win or lose. They could with- 
out doubt take it over and run it if they would, 
but they won’t. 

‘‘Not so, however, with its sponsors whose 
names now appear at its head. Their actions 
on this matter have spelled out their destiny 
as farm organization leaders, and when _ his- 
tory in later years records their actions they 
will be elassed either as martyrs or as victims 
of their own illusions.’’ 

Mr. Snyder might have added that among 
the other advantages to the merging companies 
is the saving of some $50,000 in incorporation 
fees. We doubt if the merger is as harmless 
to farm co-operation as Mr. Snyder thinks. It 
has diverted farm attention from genuine co- 
operative work; and whether this merger fails 
or succeeds, this diversion of attention ean not 
help» but hurt real progress in co-operation. 


MYSTERY 
A SUBSCRIBER who was in the office the 
other day took occasion to say some pleas- 
ant things about the paper and especially about 
the serials we have been running. 

‘We are starting a sequel to ‘The Wiggins 
Bond Mystery’ soon,’’ we said. ‘‘How does 
that strike you?”’ 

‘“‘Great,’’ said he. ‘‘That’s the funniest and 
the best yarn you ever published. The quicker 
you start it, the better [’ll be pleased.’’ 

That’s the way a good many of our folks feel, 
we think. It’s a particular.pleasure, therefore, 
for us to announce that a new story by Merritt 
P. Allen, author of ‘‘The Wiggins Bond Mys- 
tery,’’ will begin October 10. 

The title of the new yarn is, ‘‘The Spirit of 
Spencer Spudd.’’ Speek and Bill, the boys 
who appeared in the first story, are in thig one 
also and contribute most of the action al all 
of the fun. 

One thing worth noting about the story is 
that it is being published now for the first 
time. Nobody, no matter how thoroly they read 
books and magazines, has read this story be- 
fore. We are giving you the first chance at it. 

Anyone who read ‘‘The Wiggins Bond Mys- 
tery’’ won’t need any urging to read the new 
story.. To other readers we can say that ‘‘The 
Wiggins Bond Mystery’’ ranked by a vote of 
our subseribers as about the best serial we ever 
ran. The sequel is up to the standard of its 
predecessor. If you don’t read it, you will mins 
more good laughs than anyone ean afford to 
lose out on. 


The man who -tands by principle wins in the end, 
tho possibly after severe trials, because he is stand. 
ing on the side of God.—Uncle Henry’s Sayings, 
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COLLECTING HEIRS IS PROFITABLE 


Soliciting Memberships in Heirs’ Associations Still a Popular Game 


VALI 


RE you a member of an old family whose By the Service Bureau Editor umes of literature that have been sent wo 
A ancestors came over during pre-Revolu- the most the heirs can be sure of is a chap 
tionary days? Have you been canvassed at London that no such estate existed except to buy a genealogy from a party who organ. 
to join an ‘* Heirs’ Association’’ and some day — that which was in possession of lawful owners. ized another Springer clan, at $5.50 per 
share in wealth that has been piling up for hun- This dignitary enclosed a circular that stated Research discloses that the first group of soft co 
dreds of years? If not, then you are lucky. that this court had frequent inquiries from Springers was organized in St. Louis in 1880, who ca 
For the number of successful organizations still America about the estate of Drake and others Another group, with better titles and claimg cattle c 
operating show this game, while one of the old- and it warned people to beware of persons who — started work in Indianapolis in 1904, while qs 4 © 
est, still is one of the easiest methods to raise were ready to help collect such funds. Cleveland, Boston and Chicago groups hay ately 0 
money to pay hotel bills and expenses of an in succession formed associations. The latesmenept fr 
army of ‘‘investigators.’’ : group, which met in Chicago last year at dip -2¢ 
Perhaps the hard times have curtailed the Despite this warning, there are at present ferent times, had a wild time getting out wapgyeom™ at 
easy money of the officers operating these con- three different factions raising money in Amer- rants for various organizers who were trying tion 
cerns, for during the past few weeks the Serv- ica to finance investigators who are sure they to get control of the estate and who wanted tggemading 
ice Bureau has received many letters asking can get this money. One of these is an attorney dispose of the genealogies. Shortly afterwardg gett eril 
us what we think of investing further sums in from Chicago who was disbarred from practice the Associated Advertising Clubs of Ameriggigmthe fall 
these companies. In order to dispel any doubt in Illinois for his activities along this line. A issued a statement to the effect that the changgggeand ha 
as to our reason for saying, ‘‘Keep your mon- Des Moines ‘‘Drake’’ club nevertheless, holds of getting such property were so remote thapaepense é 
ey,’’ we will réview briefly eto of the _— meetings at intervals, and while they can not they would advise parties to keep their money, Ways Sa 
widely known associations and let you judge _ sell shares in the estate any longer, they kee ea 2 
their standing. right, on raising money by ‘contributions to fe The Baker Association of Pittsburgh 
; , ; . nance their representatives. Recently the Then there was the Baker Heirs’ Associg: 7 
Heirs of Sir Francis Drake Wanted gathered pb thousand dollars to help ed tion. This group organized the descendants of advante 
Back in 1915 a widow from Chicago blew into fray the expenses to England of another in- a man of that name who had a claim to Pittgamately w! 
Des Moines. Soon it became known that she  vestigator. burgh property. Several branches were formed earefull 
had a ‘‘real thing.’’ She had the power she Information also comes to the Service Bu- and money was canvassed from Bakers in Towgagsoft cor 
claimed, to dispose of the hundreds of millions reau that representatives of the Des Moines and elsewhere to search for titles. All theming vali 
of dollars’ worth of property that was lying in — group, in various sections of Towa, are solicit- Sakers had to do was pay in $25 each for gaphogs are 
ancient estates in England left there by Sir ing money from farmers on the old scheme of | report on the findings of these investigators @gbe utili 
Francis Drake. All she wanted was a little telling the folks that for every dollar invested Meanwhile Pittsburgh still makes stogies an keeping. 
money to finance the fight that would be neces- there ought to be a return of around $1.000. steel and Bakers are still searching for titles to Obser 
sary to get this wealth. Heirs of Sir Francis, Other Iowans have been canvassed to become — the city property. Bhogs all 
explorer and raider, who gathered gold and members of the famous Springer estate. This Kansas City property holders have been some su 
jewels from the Spaniards centuries ago, were group is working to get property supposedly — threatened by heirs’ associations, but about agm@better t 
willing to divide shares of this wealth with located in Wilmington, Delaware. Springer, far as any of the action gets is the collection offAnd the 
anyone who would contribute cash to help clear it is claimed, back in 1600, held a lot of titles dues from the members of the associations tegmot was' 
the title. As a result, the widow took in plenty to property right in the heart of the Delaware finance operations of official investigators. be quite 
of money. It looked like an easy way to get rick. capital. The latest group organized in Chicago Because these societies have so often blown @§experim 
All went well till local authorities stopped last year and took in members at $10 per head. up in the past, Wallaces’ Farmer can not@idown co 
the graft. Investigation by the lowa seeretary They now want membership fees of $5 per year advise any of its readers to contribute to theip@ipound o 
of state’s office at Des Moines brought out a from the members in order that the officers causes. If you get a chance to get in on one@fters pou 
statement from the chief clerk of the supreme — can continue their investigations. of these dreams, better think twice and save™ [f rap 
court pay office of the Royal Courts of Justice As near as we can determine from the vol- your money. They are too good to be true, born, the 


BREEDING BACON HOGS FOR THE PACKERS 
Contracts Provide That Hogs of Real Bacon Type Bring 7 Cents Above Market 


A MERICAN bacon sells for from $3 to $5 interest corn belt breeders to measure theif 


Disregard Warnings From England 


€ 


-+ + 
is 


ee ee 


a hundred pounds under Danish in the longest hogs when they reach 200 pounds and I] 
British market, chiefly because our hogs see how they measure up to this standard. ‘ 
are neither bred nor fed rieht for bacon pur- i ae No one knows how suecessful the Cudaly r 
poses. We feed too much corn to a hog whose <n in Ae : scheme will be. They have already contractedg@@ent for 
sides are too short. The Chieago packers, how- ———————— for a number of Yorkshire boars both in thigggone dolla 
ever, will not guarantee to pay any more for a % country and in Canada, and during the nesigtation 
bacon hog than for a lard hog. In fact, at cer- gts Ga Sean gee a ee three years will pay a premium price for aii ferred 
tain times of the year they will pay more for bea ‘ XK, me ‘ “s slauehter elose to 100,000 pigs out of these ind =the 
the heavy lard hog. The Chieago packers do AT ae = ! 1 ek boars. This will be the first drive the Ame eee as reta 
95 per cent of their business with the people at — * cans have ever made to put high quality Wieg@pendent 
home, and it seems that the American people A Danish Brood Sow of Bacon Type shire sides on the British market. Bult of 
are not yet quite so particular about bacon as Cudahy’s draw their hogs largely from pion of 
are the English. dairy districts of Wisconsin, Minnesota J hion he 
‘ . . . : northeastern Iowa. There is more barley, 00a week 
Introduce 100 Yorkshire Boars Canada. His last job before leaving Canada skim-milk and alfalfa, also less corn, in WURgpgates att 
was being government grader of bacon hogs. ; dis dan 48 Pin hel -oner. It amp tors 

The Cudahy people, near Milwaukee, sell 65 — In this work he was sorting live hogs every day section than in 1 1e corn belt proper. The ; 
per cent of their product across the water. They — for the British export trade. bacon hog territory. parallede 
are willing to pay more for bacon hogs because When Hansen first came to Cudahy, he sort- Breeders of Lard Type Hogs Doubtful a for wong 
they think they can make more money by sc ed over 2,000 hogs and found only 7 whieh 4g wer, whi 
doing. That explains why they are introdue- seemed to be of fair bacon type. On killing Should the Chicago packers apply the Cae county : 
ing 100 lengthy Yorkshire boars on Wisconsin — these he found just one whose side was as long ahy methods to Lowa and Illinois hogs? / . 
farms this winter. The farmers who use these as 29 inches. It seems that the ideal English of them think not. They think that our AMS elected. * 
boars will have a three-year contract from the Wiltshire side weighs about 65 pounds, is 30 ican consumers are not sufficiently ‘* fimieny ac tc 
Cudahy people which will enable them to re- inches long (from front rib to where the H about bacon to make the Wiltshire type of side) 
ceive for their pigs at 180 to 220 pounds, at bone was taken out), is evenly balanced be- profitable. Purebred breeders of lard type Dis 
Cudahy, Wisconsin. 25 eents above Chicago tween shoulder and ham, and comes from a pig — hogs naturally are doubtful about bacon URS The bj 
top. If there have been two top crosses of the weighing 180 to 200 pounds. Practically none ideals. Students say that with such large qual Were t} . 
approved Yorkshire boars, the pigs will bring of our corn belt hogs can meet these tests at tities of corn to feed and with lard contim@igg,, | the 
50 cents above Chicago top, and if pigs are 200 pounds in weight. At this weight their — to sell at a good price because of the boll wee¥ ° 











and then ten or twelve vears ago came over to 


of Pocah 


purebred Yorkshires they will bring 75 cents sides are usually under 28 inches in length, or damage to cotton and the tariff on vegewie is $2 
above. if they have the length their hams are too light oils, corn belt farmers will continue to ME ae 
F. B. Hansen, a Canadian Dane, is working in proportion to the shoulders. the most money out of lard type hogs. of ae 
out the plans of this proposition. Hansen is a A 200-pound hog which dresses out a Wilt- After three years of experience, the Cuda amendy 
son of the man who started the first Danish shire side of 30 inches measures alive about people can give us more definite informau® Which “ 


«o-operative bacon factory, and who brought 42.5 inches from between the ears to the root At any rate, we in the corn belt proper Wire Mised to 
the first Yorkshires into Denmark. For six of the tail. One which dresses out a side of 28 glad to keep in touch with Mr. Hansen an€T is ar 
years Hansen sold bacon on the British market inches should measure 40.5 inches. It might Cudahy experiment. of other | 
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RVESTING CORN WITH LIVESTOCK 


Pasturing Corn With Cattle or Hogs Saves Work and Feed in Soft Corn Year 


which farmers ean use to distinet ad- 


H“rnich down corn is a feeding method 
A large amount of 


vantage this fall. 


Bolt corn now seems assured, and the farmer 


who can harvest it by turning in the hogs or 
eattle can escape the work and expense of husk- 
ing a crop, much of which must be fed immedi- 


Boately or put thru a drying process if it is to be 


Bing value, unless it is put into the silo. 


kept from spoiling. 

The normal advantages of hogging down 
eorn arise from the elimination of the four op- 
rations of husking, cribbing, reloading and 
Joading to feed. Usually a certain amount of 
the cribbing and reloading may be avoided in 
the fall when the corn is snapped or husked 
gd hauled directly to the feedlot. The ex- 
pense and labor of husking, however, are al- 
ways saved by hogging down. 


Hogging Down Desirable This Year 


This year hogging down corn has a further 
advantage in that it utilizes the corn immedi- 
ately without handling or storage. Even when 
arefully sorted, cribbed and dried, a crop of 
oft corn will deteriorate in quality and feed- 
If the 
hogs are turned in, at least part of the crop can 
be utilized without worry about storing and 
keeping. 

Observations have repeatedly proved that 
hogs allowed to run at large in corn and given 
wme supplemental feed will gain as well if not 
better than hogs full-fed corn in the dry lot. 
And the hogs which are running in the field do 
not waste feed unless the weather happens to 
he quite rainy. As an average of a number of 


@experiments at the corn belt stations hogging 


jown corn produced gains at the rate of one 
pound of pork for every four and three-quar- 
ers pounds of corn consumed. 

[f rape or soybeans have been seeded in the 
worn, the pigs will be afforded a variety of feed 
which will help in making rapid and profitable 


gains. Tankage or some other protein-rich 
feed should be fed to hogs which are running in 
corn, even tho the corn contains soybeans or 
rape. Experiments at the Ohio and Missouri 
stations clearly indicate that it is worth while 
to feed a quarter of a pound of tankage per day 
to pigs running in corn and soybeans. 

It is inadvisable to allow hogs the run of a 
large field. A much better plan is to fence off 
a relatively small area which the hogs will 
clean up in ten days or two weeks. The corn 
field can be easily divided with temporary 
fencing. Observations at the Minnesota sta- 
tion showed that 20 pigs weighing from 100 to 
125 pounds will clean up an acre of 40-bushel 
corn in 15 days, while 40 pigs will clean it up 
in eight days. It is, of course, unwise to keep 
the pigs in the corn after heavy rains, due to 
the waste of corn which ensues during the 
muddy weather. 

The hogs should be assured of a good water 
supply and should also have minerals available. 
A good plan is to have a self-feeder near the 
entrance of the field filled with a mixture of 
salt, limestone and bone meal or spent bone 
black. 


Cattle Also Used to Harvest Crop. 


On a number of Iowa farms e¢attle are used 
to husk out the corn. Farmers who normally 
feed steeds during the fall and winter get 
their steers on full feed by turning them into 
a field of standing corn, accustoming them 
gradually to it. This fall the practice of turn- 
ing feeding cattle into corn to save the expense 
of harvesting the soft corn by hand seems es- 
pecially recommended. 

On McArthur Farms in Pottawattamie coun- 
ty, lowa, it is an annual practice to turn steers 
and hogs together into corn in which has been 
seeded soybeans or rape. Before the steers are 
turned in for the first time they are filled up 
with hay. They are allowed to graze at the 


corn for but a few hours and are taken out. 
The hay feeding is continued and the steers 
turned in the corn for gradually inereasing pe- 
riods until they have become sufficiently ae- 
customed to it that there is no danger that they 
will overeat on corn. Usually after four or five 
days they can be allowed the range of the field. 
Cattle should have plenty of alfalfa or clover 
hay available in addition to the corn. Mr. Me- 
Arthur feeds his steers a mineral mixture of 60 
pounds of salt, 20 pounds of soda and 20 
pounds of slack lime, with 2 ounces of carbolie 
acid to each 100 pounds of the mixture. 


Cattle and Hogs Are Used in Some Fields 


On McArthur Farms two steers and four or 
five hogs are turned in for every acre of 
corn in the field. The steers are never allowed 
feed until the corn is scarce. When there is 
danger that the steers will have to begin to look 
for corn they are taken out and continued on 
full feed in the feedlot. As long as there is a 
good supply of feed the market hogs are al- 
lowed to run in the field. When the supply be- 
gins to lighten up, the market hogs are taken 
out and the field finally cleaned up with the 
brood sows. 

F, E. Tripp, another Pottawattamie county 
cattle feeder, makes a practice of pasturing his 
corn off with steers. Many feeders in Powe- 
sheik county, Iowa, have successfully fed off 
standing corn with steers for years. A little 
attention is required during the first week but 
after that the steers can be practically left to 
themselves for the next five or six weeks. 

Farmers who have soft corn can escape con- 
siderable labor and expense this fall by feeding 
it off in the field with hogs or steers. This 
method is especially adapted to a soft corn 
year because it elimimates handling the corn 
and also disposes of it early in the season, thus 
avoiding the heavy shrinkage and spoilage of 
soft corn. 


FARMERS’ UNION IN ANNUAL MEETING 


Hot Argument on Raising Dues and on Re-incorporation of Exchange 


ILO RENO, of 
Agency, lowa, was 
re-elected presi- 

lent for another term; a 
me dollar raise in both in- 


Miation fee and dues was 


ferred to the members; 
Ind the State Exchange 

S retained as an inde- 
pendent corporation as the 
esult of the three-day ses- 
sion of the Towa Farmers’ 
Union held at Des Moines 
last week. Four hundred and forty-six dele- 
Bates attended and about as many more vis- 
iors, 

The election of officers went off with un- 
Paralleled smoothness. There was no contest 
Or any office except that of seeretary-treas- 
wer, which went to A. KE. Cotterill, of Decatur 
eunty. George W. De Bar, of Buchanan 
‘olnty, and H. E. Roe, of Lee county, were re- 

ted to the board of directors, and C. E. Book, 
Mrocahontas, was named as the new member. 


Milo Reno 


Discuss Future of Farmers’ Union 


rere big issues brought out in the convention 
le increase of dues and initiation fees 
and the future of the Farmers’ Union Ex- 
_ lige. At the present time the initiation fee 

«and amnual dues of $3.50 are provided. 
: “hpi therefore, are much lower than those 
a ed other farm organization. An 
Which mn oo the constitution was brought up, 
mi oy ed that the initiation should be 

. 9 $9 and the yearly dues to $5. 

y amendment was grouped with a number 

| ~t proposed amendments to the constitu- 


ie, 


tion and the by-laws, which were brought up 
on the floor of the convention on the second 
day. The program struck a snag; however, 
when J. F. Utz, of Emmet county, raised the 
point of order that the amendments had not 
been published thirty days before the meeting 
in the Lowa Union Farmer, as the constitution 
provides. Instead of thirty days, only twenty- 
eight days had elapsed. 

President Reno ruled that the point was well 
taken and that it was not possible to consider 
the amendments at that meeting. Utz then 
brought forward a set of resolutions sent in by 
his own loeal, which had been published the re- 
quired length of time before the meeting; but 
finally consented in the interests of harmony 
to withdraw his request for immediate consid- 
eration of these amendments. 


Dues Referred to Referendum Vote 


The question of raising the dues, however, 
was hung up until the next day, when a resolu- 
tion was put thru instrueting the board of di- 
rectors to secure a referendum vote of the 
membership on the question of raising the ini- 
tiation fee $1 and the yearly dues $1. 

During the meeting of the Fraternal Union, 
a report of a joint committee representing the 
Exchange and the Union was adopted. This 
report recommended that the -Exehange be 
turned over to the Fraternal Union, to be op- 
erated as a non-stock, non-profit corporation 
in which every Farmers’ Union man would au- 
tomatically have a membership. The claims of 
the stockholders were to be met by the 
issuance of certificates of indebtedness to the 
extent of the book value of the stock. These 
certificates were to draw 2 per cent interest. 


Foliowing the adoption of this resolution, an- 
other was adopted, empowering and directing 
the board to start a new buying and selling 
agency in case the stockholders of the Ex- 
change refused to turn that organization over 
to the Fraternal Union. This met with a little 
opposition from stockholders of the Exchange 
who were also Union members, but went thru 
with a strong majority. 

In the meeting of the stockholders of the 
Exchange, however, the condition was reversed. 
The fireworks began with the adoption of a res- 
olution presented by Anderson, of Page coun- 
ty, declaring the office of president and gen- 
eral manager, held by George E. Baker, vacant. 

This resolution carried by a large majority, 
and the meeting then proceeded to consider 
the report of the joint committee on turning 
the Exchange over to the Farmers’ Union. 


Proposed Transfer Meets Opposition 


Some of the stockholders who were no longer 
members of the Farmers’ Union objected to the 
transfer, on the ground that they would have 
no voice in the control of the company after 
the reincorporation. A few seemed to held the 
view that the book value of the stock might be 
increased if the business were carried on for 
another year or so independently, and that 
they might on that account get back more than 
the eighteen cents on the dollar which would 
probably be given them if they turned over the 
affairs of the corporation at once. 

Another view, based on a misunderstanding 
of the 1921 non-stock, non-profit law, was that 
it would be impossible for the new company 
to devote part of its receipts to paying off the 
certificates of indebt- (Coneluded on page 12) 
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VOICE OF THE FARM 
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Advocates Corn Growers’ 
Association 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

As a reader of your paper and a 
firm believer in your desire to serve 
the best interests of the farmer, I am 
asking you to submit a brief outline 
of the plans and aims of the Corn 
Growers’ Association. We do not 
claim our plan to be perfect, but want 
you and your members to help us to 
perfect it. 

The cost of production plus a rea- 
sonable profit is the object in view. 
It can not be secured by trusting to 
speculators, but can be procured if the 
corn growers unite themselves in an 
organization so as to have someone 
to represent them in the markets and 
in places where the corn growing in- 
dustry can be benefited by honest and 
intelligent representation. 

The corn growers must have infor- 
mation concerning the amount of corn 
that is raised, the amount that is to 
be plated upon the open market and 
the probable demand and consumption 
for each yearly crop. There must be 
an intelligent control of production 
and distribution and finally an agree- 
ment not to sell until the producer 
receives the cost of production plus a 
reasonable profit. 

It is the plan of the Corn Growers’ 
Association to organize the farmers 
by townships, elect a director for 
each township, he to appoint nine co- 
operators-——one for each four sections. 
Then the county is organized. 

On the first Tuesday in December, 
the state officers are elected by the 
farmers and land owners. Any changes 
in the constitution and by-laws can 
also be made, if desired. 

On the first day of December the 
township director is to call his co-op- 
erators and learn the number of bush- 
els of corn raised, the amount each 
expects to sell, and when he wishes 
to sell it. Also, the ones who wish to 
be financed thru the warehousing law. 
This information should be turned 
over not later than the 5th to the 
county director, to be forwarded to 
the state secretary, together with in- 
formation as to the cost of production. 

When a sufficient number of the 
corn growers have joined the organ- 
ization to enable them to control the 
price they will be advised of the cost 
of production for the respective year 
and they will withhold their corn from 
the market until the demand for corn 
raises the price to a figure that equals 
the cost of production plus a reason- 
able profit. 

We believe that our plan affords 
the only automatic, orderly marketing 
plan that has been suggested, as the 
trade wiil accept only a limited por- 
tion at the base price until such time 
as the demand raises the price above 
the figure fixed as cost of production 
plus a profit. 

Corn is the most tmportant product 
of the corn belt. Stabilize corn and 
the meat products will follow. The 
misfits in the meat producing busi- 
ness will be eliminated. The feeder 
will prosper more on a stabilized corn 
basis than he can on the speculative 
price as it is today. It will cut the 
meat production to a cost plus basis, 
where it should be, along with all big 
manufacturing interests, and will, no 
doubt, develop a strong organization 
in the near future. 

The added requirements of the corn 
products factories will care for any 
surplus arising from reduced feeding 
operations. Corn sugar in large quan- 
tities can be made and consumed at 
a profit to the corn grower, manufac- 
turer and consumer. 

Another important feature in the 
consumption of corn and its meat prod- 


ucts is the rapidly increasing popula- 
tion. There are in the United States 
close to 15,000,000 more now than 
there were ten years ago. Or, in other 
words, our food requirements are 15 
per cent greater than they were in 
1914. By the end of another ten-year 
period, food requirements will be near- 
ly one-third greater than they were 
in 1914. D. N. LUSE. 
Palo Alto County, Iowa, 





Strikes and the Farmer 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I was very much interested in one 
of your recent editorials in which you 
stated your belief that “our farm or- 
ganizations should be more in the 
hands of younger men,” etc. 

I think you are absolutely correct 
in your belief that we need a more 
vigorous leadership in our farm or- 
ganizations as a whole. As a farm 
owner, a Farm Bureau member of 
eleven years’ standing, one who has 
spent many days in membership 


The great American idea, “I can do 
as I please,” is certainly held in high 
regard by the farmer. This idea, to- 
gether with the old, old story that the 
world can not get along without the 
farmer, has led him to believe some- 
how, someone was going to do some- 
thing to help him. 

Now as to the farmer being so in- 
dispensable to this old world, I can 
not see that he is much more impor- 
tant than any other ordinary individ- 
ual, When we have a long-continued 
railroad strike, we know that we just 
can’t get along without those men, and 
we can’t. Equally is it true of the 
coal miners. It seems to me we are 
just a similar cog in the great wheel 
of industry with the railroad man, the 
coal miner or those of a dozen other 
occupations. We are all important in 
this great wheel, but one no more so 
than the other. 

Long ago, unions found it necessary 
to strike to achieve their ends. I am 
not prepared to say we should have a 
farmers’ strike—but why not? There 





select a new hat. 
nothing which quite equals that! 
randy, before the 

sweet, and chortles, 


any shape will look neat. 


‘‘Now, Honey,’’ she 


little more down, There! 


like the rest. 


me, 





Sometimes my wife takes me a-shopping with her, to help her 
Of all the hard tasks she compels me to do, there’s 


gilt chair, in Miss Spookendyke’s millinery store, and witness Mi- 
tall glass, surrounded by bonnets galore. 
Spookendyke smiles, as all milliners do, in manner engaging and 
‘*My dear, you are one of those few on whom 
You’ re blessed with such lovely com- 
plexion and eyes; so youthful, my dear Mrs. Brown !”’ 
old sister has fed the same bait to "most every woman in town.) 
sim pers, 
quite plain and simple, you see, is one of the very best styles of 
the year, imported direct from Paree. 
a dear little shape in which you look awfully nice. 
special, at four ninety-eight, tho it cost me just double the price. 
This sailor,—Oh, pardon me! This side in front; 
Isn’t that almost too lovely for words? 
Now, what do you think, Mr. Brown?’’ 

Alas! to my weary and color-blind eye one looks just about 
I couldn’t decide, 
which one I thought was the best. 
ban or toque, tho they lay side by side on a shelf, and wife, tho in- 
sisting that I go along, does all of the choosing herself. 
quite wise for me to advise my wife in such matters, you see; for 
if she’s not suited she’ll somehow contrive to lay all the blame onto 
I wish, when Mirandy gets ready to go and purchase a lid 
for her dome, she’d just go and get it, without any fuss, and let me 
remain here at home.—fi, C. Fort. 
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Miss 


(The wily 


‘this little brown felt, tho 


blue turban’s 
1’ll make it a 


This dainty 


the back just a 


tho my life were at stake, just 
I couldn’t tell sailor from tur- 


It isn’t 








drives and campaigns of various kinds, 
I still believe absolutely in the’ Farm 
Bureau. I sometimes wonder, how- 
ever, if our system of thinking hasn’t 
gotten into sort of a rut. I'd like to 
give my views on a thought that it 
seems to me we might consider more 
than we have. 

Until recently I have looked with 
great disfavor on labor unions, and I 
believe most farmers have. Now, just 
real seriously, what is the basic dif- 
ference between a Farm Bureau mem- 
ber who has been spending his money 
regularly year in and year out for the 
improvement of his farm _ business, 
and the union labor man who has been 
spending his money for years for the 
improvement of his working condi- 
tions, etc.? 

Just what, also, is the basic differ- 
ence between the farmer who knows 
the Farm Bureau has done him a lot 
of good, but will not join because he 
knows he will get the good of it any- 
way, and the non-union laborer, or 
scab as he is sometimes called, who 
follows along, seeking all the advan- 
tages gained by union labor but un- 
willing to get in and help achieve 
them? 


is surely no need to fight if we don’t 
have to, but suppose I have a man 
working for me for $40 per month. I’m 
certain that he is going to continue 
working, Suppose he should want $50 
per mpnth. What is the use of me 
giving it, because I know he is going 
to work anyway? He may become 
annoying, but I can stand that as long 
as I am being well paid for it. 

That is just where the farmer stands 
with the public today, merely annoy- 
ing to them. We are doing something 
to help ourselves—being annoying; 
but what is the use of the public do- 
ing anything, because we go right 
ahead producing just the same? 

This world is made up of actions, 
and a counteraction by another group 
to balance that of the first. A manu- 
facturer introduces new labor-saving 
machinery, and his competitor must 
do likewise to stay in the business. 
During the World war, the world was 
horrified at the thought of bombing 
open cities, poison gas, etc.; and in 
almost every case the conclusion was 
reached that to combat these things 
the allies must do the same things. 

Now as to this strike it is an awful 
thing. I believe the Kansas industrial 


court law to be one of the ereatest. 
laws of recent years. The farmer 


comprising one of the greatest rou, 
affected by a strike, should say to alj: 


“Let’s arbitrate.” If not, and ong 


group says that we shall not have fhe: 


necessities of life, why should we fegy 
to say to that group: “We, too, wi 
strike,” ‘that they also will be Without. 
those necessities that we produce 
the way of food? 

There is much more to be gaineg 
by conservatism than by radicaligm, 
I would like to see a fighting spipi 
and pep injected into our organizatiog 
until we have.a strength at least equal 
to that of any other body of organi 
men in America. When, as has com 
monly been said, the railroad men gai’ 
to our congress and our presid@ 
with a gun held to their breast: 
“Pass the Adamson law by such a dey 
and such an hour, or we strike,” letag 
strike, too, if the passage of such 
law will deny to us any portion of 
that “living wage” and “a reasona 
return on our investment” that is de 
manded by every other crear 
in our country. 


All I want is economic justice, but I. 


do want that, and am willing to strike) 


if necessary to secure it. 
ROBERT G. 
Ford County, Illinois, 


GIBBENS, 3 


Remarks: Everybody but the far 
er adjusts production to demand—the 
laborer by short hours and the matw 
facture by shutting down the plant) 
Everybody else uses drastic methods 
to gain the privileges wanted; the 
borer uses the strike, the capitalist the 
lockout. Perhaps if the farmer wag 
little more hard boiled he would get 
more for himself.—Editor. 





Storing Grain in Elevators 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Have just read your article in pape 
on “Stopping the Leaks in the Farm 
ers’ Elevator.” It is a good artic 
and one that too few farmer stockhol 
ers and directors understand. : 

In regard to hedging and storing 
wish to suggest that this state see 
to need a law to allow storage or id 
to allow it, and if storage is prac 
cal, to have state supervision to kn 
that party accepting stored grain 
financially responsible. But the ma 
point to storage for protection of e@ 
vators is to allow elevators to sé 
on basis of future markets instead @ 
cash markets. This is necessary 9 
account of fact that elevators may 0% 
have enough storage capacity and @ 
in case of corn that it can not be 
in elevator on account of heating. 

As an example of why stored ¢ 
should be settled for on basis off 
tures, will say that a farmer deliveret 
corn to elevator last January 
cash corn in Chicago was selling i 
5 cents under September futures, 7% 
now cash corn is selling 5 cents OV 
futures. Also sometimes cash @% 
will sell 25 cents over futures. A&® 
storage may be for settlement OD DaRs, 
of cash markets, will state that ## 
very poor business for an elevalls 
Some will state that the farmee 
should carry their own futures and We 
only disadvantage we see to : 
that it has a tendency to make 
many gamblers. 

In case this state ever has @ 5 
law, believe we should also include 
wer ator examining board similar , 

a bank examiner and every elevatwhe 
pay a license fee that supports such 
examining board and that exa” 
make audits and look after income ® 
matters for elevators. ; 
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ordasor. 


To make farming more profitable—to make the farmer's 
life and the lives of his family happier and more 
abundant, is the aim of the Ford Motor Company in 
manufacturing the Fordson Tractor. 


For by helping him to get more work done in less time 
and at less cost than formerly, the Fordson Tractor light- 
ens the farmer’s burden. 


The vast resources of the Ford organization and the 
highly scientific factory methods which produce them so 
economically in such large numbers, and of such splendid 
quality, make possible the low cost price of Fordson 
Tractors and their superb .performance. 


Nowhere can the American farmer secure for so little a 
Tractor that will accomplish so much. The Fordson 
Tractor is a practical, time-saving aid in plowing, har- 
rowing, planting, mowing, harvesting, threshing, road- 
mending and scraping, timber-cutting and sawing, haul- 
ing, pumping, excavating—in fact every duty the farmer 
must perform which requires power. 


Ask your Fordson Dealer, or write us, for an actual 
demonstration, on your farm, of what the Fordson can 
do for you. 


Ford fotor Company, 


Detroit, Michigan 
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 GERMOZONE SAVED MY PIGS 


FROM NEGRO” ex w sn rosin 500 


Are your pigs scouring; thin and emaciated; unthrifty? Symptoms 


of Necrotic Enteritis (Necro). 


Hundreds of hog raisers have saved their herds from Necro during the 
last year by using the GERMOZONE TREATMENT. “I had a very 
bad case of Necro in my pigs in April,” said Mr. Mason, who raises 700 


to 1,000 pigs a year. “I put them on Ger- 
mozone and they cleaned up in good 
shape. It certainly saved a lot of pigs for 
me at a small cost and I am continuing 
the use of it as a preventive measure.” 
Otto Bruggeman, foreman of the Butter- 
field Ranch at Wausa, Neb., tells of sim- 
jlar success, as also does S. A. Chatt, 
Tekamah, Neb., and many other well 
known breeders. 

* The Germozone Treatment 
Nearly everyone is familiar with Germo- 
zone, famous for 30 years for healing 
mucous membrane disorders of poultry. 
Users discovered that pigs drinking Ger- 
mozone water intended for the chickens 
escaped Necro, while the others in the 
herds contracted the disease. Veterina- 
rians and expert field men, following this, 
perfected the Germozone Treatment by 
field work on hundreds of farms. To this 
‘Treatment is added a new Oil Wormer 
for intestinal worms, which were found 
to aggravate the Necrotic condition. 
Germozone is $4.50 per gallon, in gallon 
bottles, at our dealers or express paid 
from’ Omaha. Each gallon makes 130 
gallons of medicine. Lee’s Oil Wormer 





What is Necro 
Necro is a disease that affects a pig’s 
bowel in various ways. Sometimes it is 
an ulcerated condition; im other cases a 
“sloughing off” of the mucous mem- 
brane; in still other cases there is a 
thick, slimy, leathery coating that forms 
on the inside of the intestine. After a 
time, if not removed, this coating stops 
up the bowel completely, but long before 
it reaches such stage it covers the bowel 
so as to prevent the assimilation of much 
or most of the food. In the acuge form 
of “Necro,” pigs scour badly, become 
emaciated and frequently die; in the 
chronic form there is a wasting; drying 
up; lack of gain; general unthriftiness. 











is the only safe wormer, for “Necro” 
pigs. A quart at $3.50, worms 30 
pigs; gallon, $12.50, worms 120 pigs. 


Germs In Many Yards 


Many hog raisers fail to recognize 
Necro when the symptoms appear. 
Necro germs are present, it has 
been learned, in practically every 
lot where hogs have been raised 
for several years. 


information and Advice Free 


(Necro is extremely prevalent, and is expected to be worse this fall and winter than 
ever before. Whether you have lost pigs or not, you should know about this dan- 


gerous and costly disease. Let us tell you 


what we have learned, from our expe- 


rience with thousands of cases. Write us about your hogs or send your name, 


and without obligation whatever on your 


part we will send you full particulars. 


GEO. H. LEE CO., Omaha, Nebraska 











225 lbs.in 104 days! 


on EVVARDS Famous Formuta 





In this test by Prof. Evvard at Ames9Q lots 


) 


until they 


of 7 pigs each, averaging 85 lIbs., were fed 


averaged 225 lbs. Groups without 


minerals required 204 and 239 days. Groups 


receiving lowa Simple Mineral Mixture fin- 


FORMULA 


IOWA SIMPLE 
MINERAL MIXTURE 
(Trade Name) 

799.60 hs. Bone Black 


798.60 ibs. Calcium Carbonate 
399.80 Ibs. Chloride of Sodium 





carrying 50°‘ 


ished in 104 days! Another sweeping victory! 


FeAVEN MINERALS 
SUCCESSFUL EVERYWHERE 


Raven Minerals supply the mineral ordinary 
feeds lack, growing larger skeleton capable of 


» to 75% more weight. Feed cost 


is less. Profit increases many times. Your hogs 


will grow faster, heavier and- show bigger 
profits on Raven Minerals. Order today. 


RAVEN MINERAL MANUFACTURING CO. 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, FOWA 


LOUISIANA! 





RICH IN RESOURCES 


Louisiana is truly ¢he land of opportunity 
Monroe, the County Seat of Ouachita Parish, 
is the coming city Located in the North 
Central part of the state. Population eighteen 


aqgaa 


thousand. Growing rapidly. Surrounded by 
the fertile lands of the Ouachita Valley. 
Good for twe crops every year Climate 
ideal, rainfall plentiful and well distributed. 
Severe winters unknown. Trunk line_ rail 
roads, surfaced highways,*dnd deep water 
transportation to all the ports and markets 
of the world. Monroe is in the heart of the 
world’s greatest gas field offering an unlim- 


ited supply of cheap fuel for commercial and 
industrial purposes. It is the coming indus 
trial city of the south. An opening for any 
man in any line. Employment plentiful, 
wages good. A safe place to invest, a good 
place to live. Good schools, good churches, 
and good people. Our non-speculative offer 
will appeal to any man with a little surplus 
money to invest in high class Louisiana Real 
Estate. Write for illustrated folder and full 
particulars. 
G. E. DAVIS, Agent 
Suburban Realty Company, Inc., 
Room 411 Ouachita Bank Bldg., 
MONROE, LOUISIANA. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Champion Corn Huskers 
of lowa 1922 and {923 used this 


Kees Thumb Hook 


I introduced hook husking. back 
a 


1893. We also - 
make palm hooks, 

plain and adjust- i Ain 
able, wrist hooks Ss ~ 
and thumb cots. Cy" 
Branded with the (y- 5 
Kees trade mark. ‘ . 
At your dealers or write for catalog. 


Fg SS F. D. KEES, Pres. 
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NS KEES MFG. CO. 
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Box 9, Beatrice, Nebraska 








Feed Ear, Cob and Husks 


Pick Your Corn A good economical feed 
With Shuck On , for ry and beef cattle. 
Get catalog on BLOOM 
EAR CORN CUTTER & 
CRUSHER. Three sizes; 
one for hand; 530 to 200 
vushels per hour. Handles 
enapped corn any condition. 


J. S. Bloom Mfg. Co. 
911 W. Main Ste, Independence, lows 
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“How I Intend to Handle Soft Corn” 


{Continued from page 3 ) 


Hence placing ear corn in the silo is 
out of the question. 

When picking a soft corn crop, nev- 
er leave the spoiled ears in the field. 
In 1917, our neighbors lost several 
head of cattle and horses when they 
turned the stock into the fields where 
the soft corn had been left. Our ob 
servation is that hogs are the only 
safe means of feeding the wet brown 


ears. Slightly spoiled corn may be 
| fed to cattle, but it is dangergqus to 
feed it to horses.—Harold R. Bare, 


Buchanan County, Iowa. 
The Fourth Prize Letter 


In 1917, we had 85 acres of soft 


| corn, which we handled in a satjsfac- 


| tory manner. 


| 





Some of the corn was 
good, while about half of it was soft. 
In picking the corn, it was sorted. A 

rtition was made in the wa:on ‘box, 
the soft ears were thrown in the front 
of the wagon, and the good ears be- 
hind. When the corn was elevated in 
the crib, it was sorted again, so that 
no soft ears went into the crib. The 
soft corn in the front of the wagon 
was fed to the hogs, as we had 130 
that year. 

We have a double corn crib with 
driveway. Each crib is ten feet wide. 
An alley was built thru the length of 
the crib, about two feet wide. Four 


| feet remained on each side of the alley 


for the corn. Altho this took lots of 
lumber, it was worth it, as it allowed 
the air to get thru the crib. The corn 
kept until the next summer. 

This year we intend to handle the 
corn in the same way, providing we 
get soft corn. We have 85 of 
corn, and we intend sorting it when 
we pick it. We will also build another 


acres 


| aisle thru our crib to allow air circu- 





| 
| 


| es 
fied, however, at 





| 
| 


lation. We have 130 head of shotes, 
which we intend to fatten on the soft 


corn. Should the corn be nearly all 
soft, we have about twenty head of 
steers weighing between 600 and 700 


pounds, which we will fatten on soft 
corn and alfalfa. 

We have picked our seed from the 
old corn in the crib, so should the 
1924 crop fail, we will have good seed 
corn for next year. The corn crop this 
year does not look very promising so 
far, so we are figuring on handling 
our soft corn in the same way as in 
1917.—John Auchstetter, Sioux Coun- 
ty, Iowa. 


The Fifth Prize Letter 


When I consider the very important 
matter of handling soft corn, I feel 
obliged to work out plang whereby I 
may best conserve the food value of 
our most important crop,.corn.: 

Knowing the disposition of the 
erage farmer to an earlier 
ket than usual by feeding soft 
livestock, mostly cattle, during the 
fall, it best to seek means of 
preserving the ‘crop for later markets 
or for feeding at later seasons. 

T am glad I have a silo~and that 
will be filled to capacity and fed in 
the usual way at the usual time. Had 
I reserve silage capacity, | should use 
it and feed the silage to cattle later 
in the season. I would not feel justi- 
this time, in invest- 
ing in reserve silos. 

Just at this time can 
nose the case accurately, and 
still gambling on the weather. 


av- 
mar- 
corn to 


seek 


seems 


not diag- 
we 


we 
are 


How 


} much bright sunshine are we to have? 


aged? 





How mrch moisture? Will the growth 
be checked by merely freezing tem- 
peratures, or will ears be frozen and 
the very structure of the grain dam- 
This much I can do: I can have 
material on hand to ventilate my cribs, 
giving plenty of air space thru the 
grain to prevent heating of corn that 
is cribbed with more than the usual 
moisture content. I can also, while 
waiting for evaporation of moisture 
from ears in the field, put a larger 
amount in to not too large shocks, to 











be either fed to cattle during the wig, 
ter or husked after the usual seasoy 
We usually begin husking by the 1514 
to the 20th sf October, but I am ay. 
ticipating little will be fit to crip in 
October this fall. I prefer to delay ag 
long as possible, facing the alternatiyg 
of husking some during winter o 
spring to risking damage by cribbing 
early. 

{ believe that corn standing in the 
fields in a month or two of freezing 
weather can be kept and marketed fp 
the usual way. I feel confident tha 
conditions point to a much larger pre 
miun than usual for merchantable 
corn to put on the tharket next sup. 
mer. I would feel justified in leaving 
surylus corn in the field till afte 
December 1. 


I am not prepared to use artificial 
means to dry corn. It probably won 
pay better than to suffer loss, but } 
feel confident the loss can be confined 
to merely actual frost damage by the 
means above outlined, and much more 
economically than by artificial drying 

The present prospects in central 
Iowa are favorable for a large yield of 
a doubtful grade of corn. Thought, 
care and success in preserving for 
later markets will be more than amply 
repaid.—N. M. Leonard, - Dallas Coum 
ty, Iowa. 





Seed Corn Questions 

An lowa correspondent writes: 

“Can we pick corn that is just dent 
ing if we hang it so that the ears do 
not Touch, and use artificial heat to 
dry? What temperature is best to 
dry it? Will the ears dry out solid? 
Will the kernels germinate a high per 
centage? Ii we pick immature corm 
immediately after a killing frost and 
handle it carefully in this way, can we 
get good seed corn? 

Corn picked as early as the milk 
stage will germinate fairly well if it 
is dried out carefully and is not e 
posed to prolonged freezing before it 
to 17 per cent moisture 


prefer a temperature of around # 


is cried out 
We 
or 90 degrees for drying out seed corm 
to a higher temperature, altho we d0 
experiments absé 

Good ventilation 
than heal, 
above 


not know of any 
lutely proving this, 
is even more important 


provided the is 
freezing. 

In gathering corn for seed which is 
just barely dented, it is important @ 
handle it rather carefully, so as to nd 
break the kernels. It is also impor 
tant with corn of this sort which is @ 
most 50 per cent moisture, to hang ft 
up, within a few hours after it # 
picked, where the ears will not touch 
each other. If the weather is at all 
cold and damp and corn of this sort 
is handled carelessly, it is very ea 
to lower the germination as a result 
of mold and other fungous troubles. 

The ordinary first killing, frost, 
which usually is not below 28 degrees 
and is that low for only a short tim 
does not greatly damage most of the 
seed ears in the field. Even this yee 
with the corn so backward, we Wi 
expect the husk protection to be 
ficient to prevent injury to the 8 
nation of the ears which are dentif® 
and contain less than 40 per cest 
moisture. 

In a soft corn year it is always hand 
to tell just when to start picking * 
corn. Some people, in order to i 
the safe side, prefer to pick in Se 
tember, even tho the corn is dee 
ly soft and must be handled with the 
very greatest care. Other people pee 
fer to take a little chance and let 
corn get more mature. Undoubtedlf 
the corn which is more mature j 


temperature 












stronger seed. Probably the ideal 


is to follow both plans. if 
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FINISHING BEEF CALVES 


Corn and Alfalfa Best in Nebraska Tests 


‘a SIMPLE ration of shelled corn 
A ana alfalfa hay gave the best re- 
gults in the 250-day calf-feeding test 
recently completed at the Nebraska 
station. In the experiment, calves 
weighing about 340 pounds were fed 
from October 24, 1923, to June 30, 1924, 
a period of 250 days. Two lots were 
fed corn and alfalfa, in one case the 
corn being shelled and in the other 
Two lots were given 
corn, silage and alfalfa, one lot get- 
ting shelled corn and one lot ground 
er corn. A fifth lot had corn, oil 
meal and alfalfa hay. 

Gains made by the five 


calves on these rations were almost 
jdentical, each average gain falling 
between 2.11 and 2.18 pounds daily. 


The cheapest gains were made by the 
jot fed shelled corn and alfalfa, their 
gains costing $8.58 per hundred. The 
feed consumption per hundred pounds 
of gain in this lot was 562 pounds of 
corn and 208 pounds of hay. Gains in 
the lot fed corn, silage and alfalfa 
were but a few cents more expensive. 
On each 100 pounds of gain made in 
this lot 409 pounds of silage saved 80 
pounds of corn and 22 pounds of hay, 
These two lots of steers brought the 
same price of $8.75 per hundred when 
sold. 


Oil Meal Results in Loss 


The best-finished lot in the test was 
the group which had oil meal. Their 


gains, however, were considerably 
more expensive. On each huadred 
pounds of gain they consumed 547 


pounds of corn, 55 pounds of oil meal 
and 213 pounds of hay. When com- 
pared with the 562 pounds of corn per 
hundred pounds of gain consumed by 
the straight corn-alfalfa, calves, the 
65 pounds of oil meal saved only 15 
pounds of corn, while the oil meal 
calves ate more, instead of less, hay 
than the calves which had no oil meal. 
Altho the oil meal fed calves outsold 
the others by 25 cents per hundred, 
their gains were sufficently more ex- 
pensive that they lost money, while 
the two lots fed shelled corn without 
oil meal returned a smali profit. 

The two lots of steers ted ground 
far corn, one with silage and one with- 
out it, failed to show up as well as 
those fed shelled corn. The finish on 
these lots was not up to the standard 
it the shelled corn calves, one lot 
Selling at $8.50 and one at $8.75, the 
fame as the shelled corn lots. The 
Bains on ground ear corn were more 
&xpensive than with shelled corn and 
the steers fed ground ear corn were 
the lowest dressers. Prof. H. J. Gram- 
lich, who supervised the experiment, 
states that the ground ear corn steers 
fan behind the others in finish until 
the last 60 days of the test, and since 
they received shelled corn during the 
last 40 days of the experiment, it is 
thought that this change had much to 
0 with the improvement. 

The steers were fed 10 to 12 pounds 
corn daily and 4 to 5 pounds of hay. 
The oil meal lot had 1.2 pounds of the 
Meal, while the silage-fed steers were 
fed an average of 9 pounds per head 
daily. Shelled corn was charged at 70 
ents per bushel, oil meal at $50 per 
on, ground ear corn at $1.10 per hun- 
dred, alfalfa hay at $15 per ton and 

fe at $6 per ton. 

The summarized data taken at dif: 
“rent periods of the test showed each 

of calves would have made more 
a had they been sold at the end 
Bs ta days instead of 250. This was 

Part to fluctuation in the mar- 

's. During the last 50 days of the 
“peed beriod the calves continued 
that ag well as before, showing 
¥ " “ cattle can be profitably held 

0 arket conditions justify. 
ondiegg of heifers of the same age, 
With a and weight were fed along 

Steers, receiving the shelled 
and alfalfa ration. The heifers 


lots of steer 





gained 1.94 pounds per head daily, or 
slightly less than the steers. 
feed requirements’ were 


Their 
somewhat | 








higher than the steers, averaging 6.9 | 


pounds of corn and 249 pounds of hay 
for each 100 pounds of gain. This 
made their gains cost more than any 
lot of steers except that which re- 
ceived oil meal. The heifers excelled 
the steers in dressing percentage with 
an average of 60.60, compared to an 
average of 60.40, the best steer lot, 
which was the oil’ meal fed cattle. 

The heifers brought $8.25 per hun- 
dred, or 50 cents per hundred below 
the level of mast of the steers. Their 
smaller and more costly gains, togeth- 
er with the price discount, made the 
heifers the least profitable lot in the 
test. However, Professor Gramlich 
points out that the heifers made their 
best showing when they had been on 
feed 175 to 200 days, and that they 
would have yielded a profit had they 
been sold at 200 days. The experi- 
ment indicated that heifers which 
have been on feed for six or’ seven 
months can not be held for another 
month or two as satisfactorily as can 
steers. Apparently, heifers which are 
put on feed in the fall should be sold 
by April or May to give the best re- 
sults. 


Chloride of Lime for Lung 
Trouble in Hogs 


| 
An Iowa reader who has had consid- | 


erable experience clerking in a drug 


store and who also lives on a farm, 
has been experimenting some time 


with chloride of lime for lung trouble 
in hogs. Chloride of lime comes as a 
powder and he sprinkled a circle of 
chloride of lime around the outer edge 
of the bedding of the hogs which 
seemed to be troubled with bronchitis, 
flu or other lung trouble. The chlo- 
ride of lime gives off fumes during the 
night and the hogs necessarily breathe 
the chlorine. The theory seems to be 
somewhat similar to the chlorine 
treatment which the War Department 
has been giving to a number of peo- 
ple back in Washington during the 
past year for colds. Our correspond- 
ent in his experimenting seemed to 
think that he had favorable results, 
but he would like to have other farm- 
ers experiment with it to find out a 
little more definitely whether there 
is anything in the treatment or not. 
Stale Bread for Hogs 

Every once in a while some one liv- 
ing near town has an opportunity to 
buy stale bread from the bakeries for 
his hogs and wants to know how stale 
bread compares with corn in feeding 
value. At the Pennsylvania station 
they have been trying this oftt and 
have found that in the case of spring 
pigs on rape pasture that the stale 
bread has almost but not quite the 
Same value as corn pound for pound. 
It took about 270 pounds of corn and 
23 pounds of tankage to produce a hun- 
dred pounds of gain, as compared with 
about 270 pounds of stale bread and 23 
pounds of tankage. The pigs do not 
stay on feed quite as well with stale 
bread as with corn.. 


Ewes on Shares 

An lowa correspondent writes: 

“A and B are going to keep 100 
western ewes on shares, A to furnish 
the ewes and B to furnish the rams 
and all feed. The plan is to have the 
ewes begin lambing in early March 
and keep them until after lambing. 
What share should each have?” 


This is a type of livestock share ar- | 
we have had | 


rangement with which 
relatively little experience. We should 
like to hear from some of our readers 
who have handled ewes on shares. 
What would be the best arrangement 
for these men? 


| 
| 





Who wants to win a 


FORD CAR 
FREE? 


$1000.00 


in Prizes 


For the best cake of home-made soap made with 
HOOKER HIGH TEST LYE 


1st Prize— Ford Automobile 
2nd Prize— Four-tube FADA Neutrodyne Radio 
Receiving Set, complete with tubes, 
batteries and speaker. 


3rd Prize—110-piece China Set 
4th Prize—14-K. Lady’s Wrist Watch 
10 Prizes at $10.00 each 
20 Prizes at $5.00 each 
100 Prizes at $1.00 each 





Rules of Contest 


Contest opens September 1st, 
and closes October 31st, 1924, 


1. 
2. 


Contest limited to users in 
lowa, 


Dakota. 


Soap to be judged by Cleans- 
ing Qualities, Smoothness, 
Purity, Suds Value and 
Color. Judges’ decision to 
be final. 


Sample to be size used in 
your own home. 


Enclose Hooker Lyr label, 
formula used, and name and 
address with sample cake— 
and mail to nearest Local 
Representative. 


In case of tie, the full 
amount of the prize tied for 
will be awarded to each 
tying contestant. 


Names and addresses of all 
winners will be announced 
before December 10th, 1924. 


The judges are as follows: 


Mrs. L.. H. Cook 
Home Dept. Editor 
“lowa Homestead” 
Des Moines, lowa 


Mrs. Ellen Ila McKenny 
Editor Home Circle Dept. 
“Nebraska Farmer" 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Mrs. Harriet Wallace Ashby 
Editor Hearts and Homes Dept. 
“‘Wallaces’ Farmer” 

Des Moines, lowa 


If you are not already a user 
of Hooker Lyx, buy a can from 
your grocer, or write to the 
nearest address below, and a can 
will be sent you free and post- 
paid. 





Nebraska and South |! 














Local Representatives 


©. W. Eldridge 


Brokerage Co., 
1312 W. os Ww 


Building, 


W. T. McElroy Co., 413 Frankel 
Building, Des Moines, lowa. 
W. T. McElroy Co., Davenport, 
lowa. 

W. T. McElroy Co., Ottumwa, 
lowa. 

D. E. Stoddard Co., | 
tan Bidg., Sioux City, Iowa. 

D. E. Stoddard 
Phillips Avenue, Sioux 
South Dakota. 


Co., 415 N. 
Falis, 


T COSTS you 
nothing to énter 
this contest. If you 
can make a cake of 
soap, you have a 
chance to wina Ford 
automobile—or one 
of the other hand- 
some prizes. If you 
have never made 
soap, see directions 
on the can. There 
are no applications to fill out— 
nothing to sign. All we ask is 
that you use Hooker LYE and 
follow the rules of contest. Don’t 
wait—start right in now. 


Y 


POORER eve cTRocHEMIca. 
as orc, as ome oF 


new vows 
Oren, maaan rae. © * 


Fall weight 13- 
ounce can. Price 
2 for 25 cents. 


We are so confident that you 
will like HOOKER LYE, once you 
use it, that we are offering the 
above prizes to introduce it into 
your home. 


Hooker Lys is High Test and 
Full Weight—the best that can 
be made at any price. If the 
directions on the can are fol- 
lowed, we guarantee that it will 
make as good or better soap 
than you have ever made be- 
fore. A few cans and a few 
minutes will make enough good 
soap to last for months. And 
it’s an easy way to save money. 


The ever-increasing demand 
for HooKER LYE is ample proof 
of its high quality. In less than 
two years, it has grown to be 
the most popular brand in many 
sections of the country. 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL CQO. 


Factory: Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Sales Office: 25 Pine Street, New York City 








Stacking Corn for Silage 
According to farm management ex- 
perts at the Minnesota experiment sta- 
tion, St. Paul, farmers without silos 
can preserve green and immature corn 
by the stack method of making silage. 


Cc. L. MeNelly, a Minnesota county 
agent, has made stack silage for four 
years on his farm at McIntosh, Minne- 
sota, and recommends it in preference 
to cutting and pu’ting into the shock. 
He cuts the corn with a corn binder at 
the same stage and in the same way 
that he wold for putting it into the 
silo. As so» as the bundles are cut, 
he builds them into a round stack 
about 20 feet in diameter and 20 feet 
high, keeping the center lower than, 
the outside until the top is reached, 
whep it should be filled full. The 
bundles must be distributed evenly 
over the surface, with the butts laid 
to the outside, and the more thoroly 
the stack is tramped. down in laying, 
the better the silage will keep. 

During the winter, the top of the 
stack is kept covered with a foot or 
two of wild hay, which can be thrown 
back as the silage is taken off. In 
order to prevent extreme freezing, this 
covering should be replaced after the 
day’s feed has been thrown down. 
Heavy blankets or carpets spread over 
the part which is being fed off also will 
help to keep down freezing. 

Corn preserved in this way will rot 
in for about eight inches on the out- 
side of the stack, but as the butts of 
the stalks only are affected, the loss 
is not serious. Mr. MecNelly and the 
Minnesota experts report that the sil- 
age cures somewhat differently from 
ordinary silage, in that it seems to de- 
velop less acid. There is a sweet mo- 
lasses odor and flavor which make it 
palatable for all kinds of livestock. 

This offers another method of pre 
serving in good shape the feeding value 
of corn which is not mature enough 
to save in the usual way, when dam- 
aged by killing frosts, and is especial- 
ly valuable for the renter or for the 
small farmer without a silo and with- 
out means for building one. It also 
has the advantage that the work can 
all be done with the usual farm equip- 
ment and labor. No doubt we shall 
see hundreds of these silage stacks 
thruout the corn belt this season. 





Slopping Versus Dry Feed 
for Hogs 


A correspondent writes: 

“I am self-feeding my hogs ear corn 
and in addition giving them a slop of 
four parts ground oats, two parts 
ground rye, one part tankage and ten 
parts water. It would be much more 
convenient for me to self-feed the mix- 
ture dry than to slop. Do you think 
that it would be advisable to do this?” 

Slopping seems to be only doubtful- 
ly worth while. At any event, the re- 
sults at the Iowa station have usually 
been against slopping and in favor of 
dry feeding. The one big advantage of 
slopping is that in the *winter time 
hogs are oftentimes likely not to drink 
enough water and the slopping makes 
certain that they get sufficient water. 
Probably the common sense thing for 
our correspondent is to fix up a self- 
feeder and keep this mixture before 
his pigs at all times, increasing the 
proportion of oats and rye somewhat 
in case the self-feeding results in the 
pigs consuming an unduly large 
amount of tankage. 





Livestock Meeting October 1, at 
Des Moines 


Livestock feeders who are interest- 
ed in stabilizing livestock prices are 
asked to meet October 1, at 10 a. m., 
fn the Savery Hotel at Des Moines. 
Harlan Riggs, of Lacona, Iowa, has 
issued the call. He thinks that it is 
time to perfect a fighting livestock or- 
ganization, which will have for its 
purpose the stabilization of livestock 
prices. 
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POWER 


Field Work Not the Only Important Tractor Job 
By 1. W. DICKERSON 


NE of the most surprising things 
to be noticed in most discussions 
of the tractor problem is the fact that 
little or no attention is given to the 
uses to which it can be put for operat- 
ing belt driven machinery. Reams of 
paper and gallons of ink have been 
used to show how the tractor could or 
could not replace part of the horses 
on the farm in taking care of the 
plowing and otlrer field work, but 
many of these discussions have over- 
looked entirely its use for belt power. 
So let us state as positively and as 
emphatically as we can that transport- 
able belt power was the original pri- 
mary purpose of the tractor, is the pur- 
pose yet for which the tractor is pre- 
eminently qualified, and is the thing 
which today will usually determine 
whether a tractor on any particular 
farm will be an economic success or 
failure. Perhaps we would not be jus- 
tified in saying that no tractor can be 
an economic success when used for 
draw-bar work alone; but there is ab- 
solutely no question but what the 
most successful tractor owners are 
those who make a wide use of them 
for belt work as well as for draw-bar 
purposes. 

And why should not the successful 
farmer use his tractor for belt work? 
f£urveys have shown that the average 
tractor owner in the grain belt under 
present methods of farming uses his 
tractor in belt work from one-fourth 
{o one-third of the total number of 
hours it is used. If this 1s the average 
it is very evident that the larger farms 
and more successful operators must 
exceed this proportion very much, In 





fact, good, practical farmers find that 
their hours of belt work far exceed 
the hourg they use it for draw-bar 
work, even undér present conditions. 
Belt Work Bound to Increase 

With the rapid change in the char- 
acter of farm operations there is bound 
to be a great increase in the amount 
of belt work. Ten years ago the small 
20 to 24 inch grain thresher was an 
experiment and the farmer who pur- 
chased one was rather laughed at by 
his neighbors. Today these are rapid- 
ly becoming standard threshing equip- 
ment, and the big steam-driven thresh- 
er will soon be a rarity in many sec- 
tions. Wet and unseasonable summers 
always boost the small thresher, since 
the owners find that they can usually 
get their threshing done before the 
bad weather sets in and between rains 
without the ruinous waste of time and 
grain so common with the big outfits. 
And both the farmer and the farmer’s 
wife find it cheaper and better and 
less trouble to thresh a little more 
slowly and to use only his own and 
his one or two neighbors’ help, with 
no upset in the women’s daily routine. 

Ten years’ time has also made a big 
change in the silo filling situation. Not 
only has the number of silos been tre- 
mendously increased, but the same 
conditions as with the threshing ma- 
chines have been rapidly replacing the 
big steam driven filling outfits with 
small tractor operated cutters which 
one or two farm outfits can use to 
advantage. Now we see coming in the 
outfit which harvests and cuts the sil- 
age into wagons, which haul it to be 
blown into the silo by a tractor driven 
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Farmers Union in Annual Meeting 


(Continued from page 7) 


edness. These objectors, among 
whom T. A. Hougas and O, E. Wilson, 
past presidents of the Farmers’ Union, 


were prominent, insisted that the 
stockholders would run the risk of not 
having the book value of the stock 
paid over to them in case the company 
was turned over to the Fraternal 
Union. 


In spite of a very clear explanation 
of the provisions of the law by A. E. 
Cotterill, this misconception seemed 
to hold a good many of the stockhold- 
ers. Several of the speakers referred 
to the fact that dozens of non-stock, 
non-profit co-operatives in the state 
had started with a debt and had paid 
it off from receipts, and that such 
a proceeding was entirely in accord- 
ance with the law. These assurances 
apparently failed to carry complete 
conviction. One group of extremists 
even maintained that in case the Fra- 
ternal Union took over the Exchange, 
the face value of the stock rather than 
the book value should be paid. 

By a vote of 68 to 66 it was voted to 
reject the committee’s report and 
thereby to refuse to turn the Ex- 
change over to the Fraternal Union, 
If the defeated group had cared to 
push the matter, they might have 
challenged the legality of the vote. 
Not all the ballots were signed and 
since there were a great many spec- 
tators and Farmers’ Union men who 
were not stockholders mixed up with 
the voting group, there may have been 
some non-stockholders who thru some 
misunderstanding cast a vote on one 
side or the other. As a matter of 
fact, the Wallaces’ Farmer representa- 
tive at the meeting was offered a bal- 
lot by mistake at the time this vote 
was being taken. Probably the same 
thing happened in other parts of the 
house, and Farmers’ Union men who 
did not understand the matter clearly 
might have voted, even tho they were 
not entitled to do so. 





In the interests of harmony, how- 
ever, no protest was made and the 
meeting proceeded to vote on reincor- 
porating the Exchange. There is some 
doubt as to the future of the company, 
since the Fraternal Union is now able 


to set up a local buyinig and selling - 


agency, if it so desires. A decision on 
this matter rests With the board of di- 
rectors of the Fraternal Union. The 
Exchange took a loss of $5,000 last 
year, leaving its present net worth 
around $27,000, 

The report of the secretary-treasurer 
of the Fraternal Union showed that 
the membership has held about steady 
in the last year, and that it is about 
$2,000 better off financially. 

The report of the business activities 
started by the Farmers’ Union indicat- 
ed that the insurance company has 
been making progress and that a 7 
per cent dividend is to be paid this 
year. The commission companies at 
St. Paul and Chicago, taken over by 
the Farmers’ Union about two years 
ago, have been making marked prog- 
ress. The house at Chicago the first 
eight months of this year has done 11 
per cent more business than it did in 
the same time last year. The average 
savings at Chicago have been 34 per 
cent during this time. At South St. 
Paul the increase has been even more 
marked. In the first eight months of 
1923 there were 1,359 cars handled, 
and this year 2,199 cars, making an 
increase of more than 60 per cent. 

Resolutions were adopted urging 
non-partisan support of members of 
the farm bloc and of farm measures. 
Milo Reno in his president’s report 
declared that the defeat of the Me- 
Nary-Haugen bill, which he described 
as one of the most constructive meas- 
ures proposed in vears, was due to an 
alliance between reactionaries of both 
parties. 

Resolutions adopted by the conven- 
tion will be found on page 27. 
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blower. Refilling the silos from {oa 
der corn is also being extensiyely 
done. a 

Feed grinders are also just comipe: 
into their own, and this opens up 
other valuable field for tractor 
work. It has been proved by repeateg | 
experiment station tests that ground 
feed is about 14 per cent more eff 
cient in producing livestock gains thay 
whole grain, with an even greater ¢f | 
ficiency when one considers wast 
under farm feeding conditions, The 
use of ground feed is of even greatep 
value in dairy production, where it ig 
becoming more and more the custoy 
to depend on accurately proportioned 
mixed or balanced rations, which can 
scarcely be handled at all unless the” 
grains are ground. The newly proyeg 
feeding of weed seeds and other dock 
age is another boost for the use of 
the feed grinders, since grinding jg 
necessary with these small seeds, not 
only to make available the nutritiyg 
elements, but to prevent fouling the 
land from undigested seeds. 

Then there are dozens of other belt 
operations which the progressive 
farmer will find the tractor useful for, 
such as shelling corn, shredding fog 
der and husking corn at the same 
operation, husking corn and cutt 
the fodder into the silo at the same 
time, hay baling, wood sawing, small 
saw-mills, pumping water for irrigg | 
tion for melons and other truck crops, 
crushing limestone for sweetening the 
land, and so on. Just the other day, @ 
farmer asked my advice about using 
his tractor to operate a blower for 
forced ventilation of his corn crib, 

In my opinion, the average tractor 
owner has not properly considered the | 
possibilities of using his tractor for 
belt work for himself and his neigh 
bors, and that increasing his belt work 
will be the means of making his trae 
tor more efficient and successful, rath 
er than to try to use it for hauling 
grain, pulling hay rakes, or for other 
rather far-fetched draw-bar wo 
where a truck or a team can be more 
efficiently used. 





Silver and Coverdale Resign 


The resignation of John W. Cover 
dale as secretary of the Americag 
Farm Bureau Federation, and of Gray 
Silver, Washington representative, who) 
have both been with the Americal 
Farm Bureau Federation since its if 
ception in 1920, was presented to and 
accepted by the executive commit 
of the féderation in its regular session 
in Chicago, September 15-17. 

Both men stated in their resignations 
that they wished to devote full ti 
to their duties with the Grain Market: 
ing Company, of which Silver is presk 
dent and Coverdale secretary-treasureh 
A resolution of endorsement of 1 
Grain Marketing Company was 4ls@: 
passed by the executive committee. — 

Sam H. Thompson, president of t® 
Tilinois Agricultural Association, 
a member of the executive commit@ 
of the American Farm Bureau Feder 
tion, stood solidly thruout the three 
day session as being against endorse) 
ment of the Grain Marketing Compally 
at this time. He voted against ¢ 
dorsement. q 

President Thompson, who was OUR 
inally appointed on the special com 
mittee created in the spring to ee 
sider the proposal of the five old-litt 
grain companies, did not help prepare 
or concur in the report of the spe 
committee which recommended @ 
Grain Marketing Company to the af 
ecutive committee. “te 

When the Illinois Agricultural 
sociation investigation was annoules: 
Mr. Thompson asked to be relieved 
a member of the special grain Maree 
ing committee of the Americaly 
Bureau Federation, pending an inver 
tigation which has not yet been 
pleted. 





























































The annual meeting of the Iii 
Agricultural Association has been 
definitely for January 15 and 16, 
at the University of Tllinois. 
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‘Clover Versus Alfalfa for Steers 
' clover hay is preferable to alfalfa 
pay for fattening steers if there is 
much difference in the prices which 
must be paid for them, say the animal 


gusbandrymen at the Wisconsin sta- 
tion, who compared clover and alfalfa 








eff. @ for feeding steers during the past 
thag @ winter. The two lots of steers used 
r ef. gere fed 10 pounds of corn, 27 pounds 
tage ef corn silage and 5.3 pounds of hay 
The @ gaily. Since alfalfa hay contains more 
ater M crude digestible protein than clover, 
it ig M the alfalfa-fed lot was given less cot- 
stom Mm tonseed meal than the steers fed clo- 
oned yer. The daily allowance was 1.4 
cay ® pounds per steer in the clover lot and 
the @ gof a pound in the alfalfa lot. 

oved here was practically no difference 
lock. jn the gains made or feed require- 
e of ments of the two lots, except in the 
g is cottonseed item. The advantage of 


, Not the cheaper hay, however, made the 
‘itive tlover-fed steers more cheaply pro- 
duced, notwithstanding that they ate 
more cottonseed meal than those on 
alfalfa. The feed cost per 100 pounds 


gover and $14.99 for those fed altaifa. 
Alfalfa was purchased at $22.60 per 
ton, clover at $15.60 and cottonseed 
mea! at $50.50 per ton. If alfalfa had 
est the same, or but two or three 
dollars per ton more than clover, the 
@ jifailfa-fed steers would have made 


rope, @ the more profit, according to those in 
2 the @ charge of the experiment. 

ay, @ The feeding of a corn and oats mix- 
isitg BH wre and the comparison of linseed 
* for and cottonseed meals for baby beeves 
‘ib. was tried out during the last feeding 
actor M season at the Wisconsin station. 
1 the @ Calves weighing 670 pounds were fed 
r for Ban average daily ration of 5.6 pounds 
eigh @ of cracked corn 3 pounds of crushed 
work @ oats, one pound of supplement, six- 
tra@ @ teen pounds of silage, and four pounds 
rath @ of alfalfa hay. 

whing The calves fed cottonseed made 
other @ slightly less than two pounds of gain 


work, 
more 


daily, while those fed linseed oil meal 
gained slightly over the two-pound 
mark. For every 100 pounds of gain 
the steers on the cottonseed ration 
required 23 pounds more corn, 13 
pounds more Oats, 65 pounds more sil- 
age, 16 pounds more hay and 9 pounds 
more supplement than the steers that 
had oil meal. In terms of cost per 
hundred pounds, the gains of the cot- 
tonseed lot stood at $12.16, as com- 
pared with $11.14 for the oil meal lot. 
Oi] meal thus had a very definite ad- 
Vantage over the cottonseed for young 
fattle of the baby beef class. 

The baby beef experiment demon- 
irated that oats can’ be profitably 
wed for baby beeves thruout the feed- 
fig period. The steers which had a 
little more than a third oats in their 
frain ration made gains of two pounds 
fiday, and economically. The experi- 
Ment suggests that when oats are sell- 
fg at half as much or slightly more 
than half as much per bushel as corn, 
they may profitably be utilized for 
feeding to young cattle. 














Yearlings Versus Lambs 


An lowa correspondent writes: 
! would like to have your opinion 







7 feeding yearling sheep in the corn 
orig field, in preference to lambs.” 

COO Most sheep men prefer to handle 

) mds in the corn field, if the field 





tie 


eo! tains soybeans or rape or if other 


‘Wtgh feed is at hand to go with the 
“ee mm. Lambs require less feed per 
i nd of gain than yearlings, and they 
1€ © ; ™ less corn, making much of their 
a fin on the green feed, Yearlings 
ul Ay Msume much feed and in the corn 
l Tequire more corn per pound of 
fin than in the feed lot. Yearlings 
require a greater price margin 
cess than lambs. As prices now 
| 4 » We doubt whether our correspond- 
: ‘i fan do as well with yearlings as 
th lambs, 
it our correspondent has a field of 
— corn which he wishes to 
Te off with sheep, he had better 
yearlings than lambs. 
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of gain was $14.79 for the steers fed | 

















This Essex Six with $s 1000 


Vibrationless Motor 


Freight and Tax Extra 


Balloon Tires Standard Equipment 


Why Pay More? Thousands of former users of larger 
and costlier cars now prefer the Essex Six. 


Its smooth performance, vibrationless motor— built 
on the famous Super-Six principle—long lasting qual- 
ity, and moderate price make Essex the astounding 


value of the year. 


ESSEX TOURING $900 Freight and Tax Extra 


More Than 1800 Deliveries Weekly 











Why Burn Coal 


or wood when you can burn 









Big rofit. Sells on sight. Write today 
for free sampie offer and territory. 
Acorn Brass Mfg. Co., 935 Acorn Bidg. Chicago, I, 






WE make all sizesin Cypress Wood Tanks. 


Buy direct from manufacturer and save money. 


PELLA TANK & PIPE CO., Pella, lowa 

















Money Deposited 


in a Nebraska State Bank is Safe, because it 
is protected by the Depositors Guaranty Fund. 
We pay 5% on Time Deposits. Write us 
for particulars or send us Your Deposit. 


Stockmens Bank, Seneca, Nebraska 






























Pear ; Ww Gl littens 
Tou liable rubber mitts that protect your 
he eT kinds of work and all Binds of wea- 
ther. Hynes Glad-Hand All Rubber Mitts out- 
last a dozen pairs of cotton flannel gloves. 
Oan be worn over other gloves an 
patched like an inner tube. 
Keep your hands oy and 
ea 













comfortab 





weeds and wet @ 
won't crack and 
Get Hynes Giad- 


bands. 
bber Mitt from your merehant 
a direct. Medium Bo te 


or write us . 
heavy weight $1.85 per pair, two sizes, pos' 
Gyxes Rossen Work Mirren Co- Dept, 5 , O’ell, Neb 


Get a Farm 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Mia- 
nesota. Conditions better to buy good lands 


never 
@t prices that will never be lower. Crop payment 
pian or easy terms. Say which state interested in 
Ask about rates. Send for information 


WS. FUNSTON, No. 6, Soo Line Ry., Minneapolis, Mian, 
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Follow This Guide To 


Oil ~ 


Better 


ERE’S a sign that’s 

just as reliable as a 
primary road marker. It 
shows you exactly where 
to go for superior oil 
service. 


The main thing in Northland Oil serv- 
ice is Northland Oil. Refined by care- 
ful filtration from pure Pennsylvania 
crude, the best known, Northland Oil 
has honestly won its reputation as the 


finest oil that can be produced. 


There is a right grade of Northland Oil 
for every motor. Let the sign shown 
above guide you to the Northland 
dealer—the man who not only knows 
what better oil is but who has it for you. 


Bartles-Shepherd Oil Co. 


Waterloo, Iowa 


—— 


“ Guaranteed 
/ 100% PURE 


PERMIT NO. 68 
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MOTOR OIL ‘ 
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ASK any experienced 
contractor or builder. 

He will tell you that 
ALPHA CEMENT home, 


yard, farm and business place 
improvements settle the upkeep 


Nothing to rust, rot, burn. 
or to require painting. 












Alpha Portland Cement Company 


CHICAGO, ILL. EASTON, PA. 


Battle Creek, Mich., Ironton, Ohio, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia, ston, New York, 
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Farm Organization Activities} 


Wheat Pooler Pays Damages 

Rather than go thru the courts and 
fight the co-operative marketing con- 
tract, which has been upheld by the 
supreme courts of a dozen states, John 
Oringderff, a member of the Oklahoma 
Wheat Growers’ Association, at Cher- 
okee, paid the association liquidated 
damages for wheat he had sold out- 
side the pool, and has agreed to de- 
liver the rest of his wheat thru the 
pool. 

Oringderff paid $200 liquidated dam- 
ages on 800 bushels of wheat he had 
sold outside, plus $50 attorney fees. 
He has 600 more bushels of: wheat, 
which he will deliver to the associa- 
tion. 

Several casés of a similar nature 
have been settled outside the courts 
this year, it was said by John Manley, 
secretary. The Oklahoma contract has 
been upheld in this state, and few 
growers desire to fight the contract- 
breaking clause of the marketing 
agreement in the courts, he said. 

“We do not take a ‘hard-boiled’ at- 
titude toward contract breakers, but 
merely make settlement with them to 
protect those who have. delivered 
wheat to the association. The con- 
tract is not a contract with officials 
of the association, but is an agree- 
ment of 12,000 wheat producers to 
stick together and market their own 
wheat. When a grower breaks his con- 
tract, he is breaking faith with the 
hundreds of growers who signed a 
contract identical to the one which he 
signed,” Manley said. 


Missouri Farm Bureau Meets 

The officials of the Missouri Farm 
Bureau Federation, elected at the an- 
nual meeting of the organization, held 
at Columbia recently, are as follows: 
Lewis M. Monsees, Smithton, presi- 
dent; R. W. Brown, Carrollton, vice- 
president; members of the executive 
committee—Paul Culver, Clinton coun- 
ty: W. R. Heckler, Chariton county; 
A. Lee Ely, Ralls county; Mrs. W. C. 
Redford, Johnson county; H. J. Krull, 
St. Louis county; Mrs. John Dyer, Sa- 
line county, and Mrs. E. F. Fleming, 
Marion county. 


Nebraska and Missouri on Mérger 

Two state Farm . Bureau organiza- 
tions, Missouri at its annual meeting 
and Nebraska by vote of its executive 
committee, have made recommenda- 
tions as to the new Grain Marketing 
Company. The Missouri resolution 
says: 

“Phenomenal -strides have been 
made in the past five years in per- 
fecting the organization and operation 
of co-operative marketing organiza- 
tions, but there constantly has been 
felt an absence of efficient and ade- 
quate service in the great terminal 
markets in our country as well as in 
foreign lands. We see in the Grain 
Marketing Company a great advance 
in co-operative marketing; first, be 
cause its creation and operation does 
not hinder or interfere with any local, 
state, regional or national association 
of grain producers; second, because 
its success will guarantee the assured 
prosperity of such local, state, region- 
al or national associations; and, third, 
because it fills a long-felt want in ter- 
minal markets for the merchandising 
of grain crops in volume of business 
sufficient to be a determining factor 
in orderly marketing.” 

From Nebraska, the foliowing tele- 
gram was sent to the officers of the 
company: 

“The executive board of the Nebras- 
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ka Farm Bureau Federation reeg 








mends that the Nebraska grain ppg) The | 
ducers and Nebraska elevators gudy b 
fair consideration to the grain markep ™ partmer 


ing plan and demonstrate efficiengy” 
of the new co-operative by trial eon. 
signments or sale of grain to the Graig” 
Marketing Company.” eS 

This telegram was signed by C, 9 
Stewart, secretary of the Nebragky” 
Farm Bureau Federation. : 

The Nebraska resolution, in suggegt 
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ing that a trial be given the new com, | In: 
pany, follows the attitude adopted by #” 

the Iowa federation, ") _ s 

~# towa, 

~ @ Wiscons 

. P BB tute of | 

National Milk Producers By wn: 


The eighth annual meeting of the July, 19: 
National Co-operative Milk Producerg sidies h 


Federation will be held in Detroit, | a. 


‘Michigan, November 12 and 13. About J were m 


2,000 milk producers from 26  greay am meeting 
milk regions are expected to attend, gy emative | 


“A program of vital interest, both: poate 
to producers and consumers, is being” ment in 
prepared,” says Secretary Charles W,! many, | 
Holman. “Among the subjects wh ch mhere | 
will be considered are: Ways and ee 
means of cutting the cost of milk dig. epee 
tribution; wider markets for milk | i 
products; transportation questions, coor 
and the pending fights before the” 

United States Tariff Commission ig” _ 
connection with the import duties op” peared. 
butter and casein. a ‘dea af 

“The National Co-operative Milk me nm 
Producers’ Federation is an education | nm, 0 
al and service institution incorporated © 
under the laws of Illinois. It does not rat 
engage in business, but acts as a. see 
clearing-house for its member associ# | stitute 
tions in matters pertaining to the gath (evelan 


ering and dissemination of dairy sta | farm as 
tistics, the study of the progress of gitute, 1 
co-operative marketing, the extension be reject 
of co-operation among dairymen and) heate th 
as the representative, when author sme ses 
ized, of the member associations in 7 
matters related to federal legislation re « 
and administration of federal laws dé rail 
rectly wherein dairy co-operative a& 





sociations have an interest.” The a 
state-wid 

: . . creased | 
Agricultural Co-operation in 9 pyor 199: 
Denmark Bus. 


“Forty years of sound agricultural Twenty-s 
planning and progress have revel @ty-live 
tionized the economic and social lifeot me “ed by 
the Danish people. From a depressed me 423, as 
state of peasant agriculture, which @ Year betc 
threatened the welfare and prosperity The bi 
of the whole nation, Denmark stand#) homa W 
today as the world’s foremost ag Pa from 3,12 
cultural country in the scientific 0 ‘ 000 bush. 
ganization of her production and mary made by 
keting. Her people, rural as well a7 Wheat G 
urban, appear contented and prosper 
ous. Neither extreme wealth nor e& ge “mount | 
treme poverty exists.” d 

Chris L. Christensen, agricultural, 
economist for the United States De 
partment of Agriculture, who spent 
more than a year in a first-hand study? 
































of agricultural co-operation in Dem Chica 
mark, thus sums up the results of a7 Figure 
ricultural co-operation in that coum the Chi 
try. He says that co-operative Orgem Associat! 
ization has taught the Danish farmers gi **sociati 
to adopt better business methods and cent in 
to discard the wasteful and haphadatd) ne thetr 
methods of farm marketing. “a 1 cars 

“While conditions of Americal 4% 4 & new 1 
riculture are different in some Waye ™™ “aNdled | 
from those in Denmark,” says MB to acti 
Christensen, commenting upon 3% $24,701 
study, “I believe certain fundamental « The ¢ 
truths in agricultural development oo 

y i ift wr 

in many ways similar. Fifty is : 










ago, Danish agriculture was CODHOB” 
ed with problems similar to amoun te 


















which confront some sections wel 
American agriculture today. The @ a ig 
petition of cheap grains from the With Iow 
agricultural areas of the Americas The ship 





Australia, which flooded the Eure 














————_— 
markets, forced the Danish farmers 
jp abandon the production of grain as 
gmoney crop. This, together with the 
of improvement in soil fertility, 
gused them to turn to diversified 
farming. My studies tell how the Dan- 
jsh farmers met this economic truth.” 
The results of Mr. Christensen’s 
gady have been printed by the de- 
ment in Bulletin No. 1266, entitled 
‘agricultural Co-operation in Den- 
ark.” Copies may be obtained free 
from the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., as long as the sup- 
ply lasts, and thereafter at 15 cents a 
copy from the Superintendent of Doc- 
yments, Washington, D. C. 


Institute of Co-operation 


‘The agricultural colleges of Illinois, 
fowa, Minnesota, Ohio, Indiana and 
Wisconsin have all invited the Insti- 
tute of Co-operation for its first meet- 
jog, which will be for four weeks in 
July, 1925. Some offers with cash sub- 
sidies have been made by colleges in 
the east. 

Plans for organizing the institute 
were made recently at a Cleveland 
meeting at which fifty leading co-op- 
grative thinkers were present. 

Leaders in the co-operative move- 
ment in England, Scotland, Italy, Ger- 
many, Russia and other countries 
where co-operation has become ad- 
anced to permanency, will be secured 
to speak at the institute during its 
for weeks’ session. Co-operative 
managers and all persons interested 
fp co-operation can enroll for the 
eurse. A small tuition fee will be 
charged. 

The location of the 1925 session of 
the institute has not been determined 
yet, according to George Wicker, di- 
rector of the co-operative accounting 
ates department of the Illinois Agricultural 
ROE association, and who is secretary of 
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. a the organization committee of the in- 
oc gitute. He says that an estate near 
ath HB ceveland has offered a $3,000,000 
bie? farm as a permanent home for the in- 
8 OF situte, but it is likely the offer will 
SIO be rejected, since it is not desired to 
and. locate the institute permanently, since 
some sessions will be held abroad, 
t-& ©Grain Association Increases 
am Business 


The amount of grain handled by 
statewide marketing associations in- 
creased by two million bushels in 1923 

n +@ over 1922, according to a report of the 
@%. 8. Department of Agriculture. 
ural @ Twenty-six million three hundred sev- 
tity-five thousand bushels were han- 
fled by these state associations in 
1923, ag compared with 24,191,000 the 
year before. 

The biggest gain was in the Okla- 







ind§ ma Wheat Growers, which went 

gre Hm {0m 3,122,000 bushels in 1922 to 5,775,- 
of a bushels last year. Gains were also 

mae @ Made by the Oregon and Washington 

| ag t Growers’ Associations. 

per- The prospects for 1924 are that the 
ee @ Mount of grain handled in this way 


Will be very markedly increased. New 
stain marketing associations have 
been formed in Indiana and Kansas, 
With a total membership of 7,000. 


Chicago Producers a Success 
Figures for the second fiscal year of 
Chicago Producers’ Commission 
Association, at Chicago,-show that this 
ciation had a growth of 58.5 per 
tent in number of cars handled dur- 
; their second fiscal year. The 17,- 
12 carg 80ld by this association make 
& new record in the number of cars 
led by any one firm during a year. 
i. actual sales of livestock amount 

$24,700,000 in round numbers. 

Cattle department showed a 
Sowth of 47.8 per cent, the hog de- 
ent 51.2 per cent and the sheep 
eg ent 199.6 per cent. The refund 
a ted to $103,461.55, which was 30 

Cent of that paid in commissions. 
i is contributed 52 per cent of 
TS consigned to this association, 
— Second, shipping 42 per cent. 
‘erent PMents as recorded come from 

en states and Canada. 
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BOYS 


OYS are well-known. You don’t have 

to go to far lands or to the County Fair 

to look upon them. Wherever “here are 
people it is still the style to have boys. 


Perhaps you are trying to run one or 
more Boys right this minute. Then you 
will know that since the world began they 
were never so magnificently important as 
now. Your hopes and your aims center on 

- them. You must deliver them out of Boy- 
hood into successful Manhood. 


Will your sons stay with the land, or will 
the will-o-the-wisp of the cities call them 
away? Armies of country Boys, who could 
be happiest and most successful on the 
farm, respond to the artificial glamour of 
town life before they are old enough to 
know their own minds. They do not 
know that the rewards of country 
life—in money, health, and happi- 
ness—are far greater. Make youth 
realize that! Guide the restless am- 
bitions of your Boys and spare no pains! 

Machines have been a powerful factor 
in stemming the tide of discontent. Ma- 
chines banish drudgery and make labor 
interesting; machines foster the love of 
mechanics in the Boy; machines make lei- 
sure and enjoyment possible and they are 
builders of fortunes. 

Consider the possibilities that lie in 
McCormick-Deering Farm Machines. You 
own many of these machines. Perhaps you ’ 
should own more. They are sold by 
McCormick-Deering dealers everywhere. 
They are the products of many years’ hon- 
est endeavor and they are always worthy 
of your confidence. Give your sons every 
possible opportunity for liking and appre- 
ciating farming and farm life. As you bend 
the twig, so will the tree grow. 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
606 So. Michigan Ave. UNSORPORATED) = Chicags Ilinois 


93 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers 
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The WINDMILL with aRECORD -. aan 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor has behind it 9 ee — 
years of wonderful success. It is not an experiment. 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor is the Gen- 
uine Self-Oiling Windmill, with every moving 
part fully and constantly oiled. 

Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always 
8 oiled. It never makes a squeak. 

Thedouble gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. They 
are always flooded with oil and are protected from dust and sleet. hl Os 
; The Auto-clled Aermotor is so thoroughly olled that itruns inthe EAA be yourralseraad deafer"s “pans Wot 
slightest breeze. It gives more service for the money invested AG: & — 3 

-_ other piece of machinery on the farm. 3 vas HARHA RANGFACTORING COlIPRRE 
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You do not have to experiment to get a windmill 
that will run a year with one oiling. The Auto-ciled Aermotor is 
a tried and perfected machine. ACME HAY & MILL FEED CO. 


Our large factory and our superior equipment enable us to produce economically and We handle all kinds of 


accurately. Every purchaser of an Aermotor gets the benefit from quantity production. 
The Aermotor is made by a responsible company which has specialized in steel windmills for 36 years. H a y an Pi | oe ee a 


Chicago Dallas Des Moines 
AERMOTOR CO. <Kansascity Minneapolis Oakiand Carlond tots and less at lowest 
ee 228 Pearl St., | Sioux City, lowa 




















When writing th advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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How to Get 
More Eggs 


Remarkable Experience of L. F. 
Volberding, Whose Hens, 
Once Sickly Idlers, Laid 
1949 Eggs in 54 Days 


Poultry raisers, whose hens do not 
lay, will read the following letter with 
greatest interest: 

Gentlemen: I see reports of many 
having hens that do not lay, so I want 
to tell my experience. I had 230 pul- 
lets that looked sickly and were not 
laying. After trying different reme- 
dies, I sent to the Walker Remedy Ceo., 
Dept. 25, Waterloo, lowa, for two 
$1.00 packages of Walko Tonix. I be- 
gan using the medicine Christmas day 
—by January 1st they began laying— 
during January I gathered 601 eggs— 
and in February, up to the 23rd, I 
gathered 1348 eggs—or 1949 eggs in 54 


days. I give all the credit to Walko 
Tonix. It made the sick pullets 
healthy; made my entire flock look 


fine; and set them to work on the egg 
basket.—L. F. Volberding, Sibley, la. 


WHY HENS DON’T LAY 
When hens stop laying, become list- 
less, rough of feather, pale of comb, 
etc.—you know they are “run down” 
and need a tonic. Readers are warned 


to take the “stitch in time.” Don’t 
wait until your hens develop liver 
trouble and indigestion, with consequent 


leg weakness, lameness, rheumatism, 
bowel trouble, etc. Give Walko Tonix in 
all feed It will promote digestion; tone 
up liver and other functions; build rich, 
red blood; restore vim, vigor and vitality; 
make smooth glossy feathers and healthy 
red combs. You'll get dozens of eggs 
where you got only a few before—and a 
bigger percentage of fertile eggs. All 
without injury to the sensitive organs of 
your birds, These letters prove it: 


5 DOZEN EGGS DAILY NOW 


Mrs. C. C. Hagar, Huntsville, Mo., 
writes: “T read many complaints 
about hens not laying. With the pres- 
ent low prices of feed and splendid 
prices for eggs, one can't afford to 
keep hens that are not working. For 
a time my hens were not doing well; 
feathers were rough; combs pale and only 


a few iaying. I tried different remedies 
and finally sent to the Walker Remedy 
Co., Dept. 25, Waterloo, lowa, for two 


60c packages of Walko Tonix. I could see 
a change right away. Their feathers be- 
came smooth and glossy; combs red, and 
they began laying fine. I had been get- 
ting only a few eges a day I now get 
five dozen. My pullets hatched in March 
are laying fine.” 


GETS 10 DOZEN EGGS A DAY 

Mrs. J. H. Westerheide, Swanders, 
Ohio, writes: “Last winter my chick- 
ens were sick and did not lay for five 
or six weeks. Finally I sent for some 
Walko Tonix. In one week's time the 
egg yield jumped from 7 eggs a day to 
3 dozen a day, and later to 10 dozen a 
day. Walko Tonix is surely a great 
remedy. I am going to give it to my 
hens always.” 


NO RISK TO YOU 

We will send Walko Tonix entirely 
at our risk—postage prepaid—so you 
can see for yourself what a wonder- 
working tonic it is, for keeping hens in 
pink of condition, free from disease, 
and working overtime. So you can 
prove—as thousands have proved— 
that it will eliminate losses and double, 
treble, even quadruple your profits. Send 
60c for a package of Walko Tonix—give in 
all feed and watch results You'll find 
the cost less than one cent a day for 30 
hens, and you'll get dozens of eggs where 
you got only a few before. It's a positive 


fact. We guarantee it. The Leavitt & 
Johnson National Bank, the oldest and 
strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands 


back of this guarantee. You run no risk. 
If you don't find it the greatest egg pro- 
ducer and general tonic you ever used, 
your money will be promptly refunded. 


Waterloo, towa. 


Send me the {J 50c regular size (or [ ] $1 
economical large size) package of Walko 
Tonix and the [|] 5@c regular size 1 
economical large size) package of 
Tablets for Roup to try at your risk. Send 
them on your positive guarantee to prompt- 
ly refund my money if not satisfied in ev- 
ery way. I am enclosing $........ (P. O. 


money order, check or currency accept- 
able). 

CLS ahkme wb awinkns bb n.keb dba ok Wonca 
DREGE disk ahdkais bias kee aksanap es skbee'scs ° 
SE ee ae ee i & . ee 


Mark [X] in square indicating size pack- 
age wanted. 
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Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. 


Questions relating to 


poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








Fattening Turkeys for Market 


Because the marketing season for 
turkeys is very short, running from 
the middle of November to the latter 
part of December, turkey growers 
should make plans to begin fattening 
their turkeys for market about the 
first of October. The fattening period 
should be begun by giving a feed night 
and morning, feeding just enough at 
a time so that the birds will leave the 
feeding place still a little hungry. The 
quantity of feed should be gradually 
increased from time to time until they 
are being fed all they will clean up 
three times a day during the week be- 
fore they are marketed. 

Some turkey raisers feed equal parts 
of wheat.and oats during the first 
part of the fattening season, gradually 
changing to corn as the weather be- 
comes cooler. The common practice, 
however, is to begin feeding heavily 
on corn about November, and since 
turkeys are not accustomed to such 
heavy feeding, scours often result, es- 
pecially if new corn is used. Thig 
practice of a sudden start with heavy 
feeding is to be discouraged. Old corn 
is a much better feed than new corn, 
but the old corn must be free from 
mustiness, Nuts of various kinds, 
such as chestnuts, beechnuts§ and 
acorns, are frequently available, and 
these make good fattening feeds. The 
best results in fattening are obtained 
when a grain ration of oats, wheat and 
corn is provided, A number of grow- 
ers have tried fattening turkeys by 
confining them to small enclosures 
during the process, but with very little 
success. Turkeys confined to a pen 
usually will eat heartily for two or 
three days, but afterwards lose their 
appetites, and, consequently, begin to 
lose flesh rapidly. On allowing them 
free range again, they pick up rapidly 
and are soon eating as heartily as 
ever, which seems to indicate that a 
certain amount of range is necessary 
to keep them in a good, healthy con- 
dition so that they are always eager 
to be fed. 


Bumble Foot 


An lIowa-subscriber writes: 

“We find we have ‘bumble 
our flock of Brown Leghorns. Is there 
any cure for this, and what is the 
cause? Is it contagious to the rest of 
the flock?” 

Bumble foot is caused by the birds 
flying down on a hard surface and 
bruising the ball of the foot. 

It is not contagious, but if the flock 
all have the same conditions as to 
roosting, many of them may get bum- 
ble foot. .The remédy is to prevent it 


foot’ in 


by having the floor well cushioned 
with deep litter. 
If the swelling is very bad and 


needs attention, clean the foot thoroly, 
and disinfect. Have a sharp knife 
well disinfected, and also the hands. 
Cut a cross in the cushion of the foot, 
and open up the abscess thoroly. Paint 
the skin about the wound with iodine, 
but not the wound itself. Powder the 
wound well with idoform, and apply 
carbolized vaseline over it. Bandage 
with a clean cloth. 


This trouble is also caused by 
wounds. 
Before making the incision a soft 


corn should be tied tightly about the 
leg above the foot to control the possi- 


ble flow of blood. 
After the treatment, the bird should 
be kept to itself in a small pen with 


soft litter on the floor. 


Northwest Iowa Poultry Show 

The Greater Northwest Iowa Poul- 
try Show will be held December 2, 3, 
4 and 5 at Rock Rapids, Iowa. E. H. 
Jahr, of Alvord, Iowa, is secretary. 











Fall Management of Pullets 


Fresh air and sunlight are as essen- 
tial to good egg production as pure 
water and feed. Ample ventilation, 
without direct drafts, together with 
direct sunlight, are necessary to pro- 
vide sanitary conditions in the poultry 
house, - Sunlight is one of the best 
germicides, since few germs can live 
for any length of time when exposed 
to the direct rays of the. sun, 

A little time devoted to making the 
house convenient and easily cleaned 
will pay big dividends. Before placing 
the pullets in their laying quarters, 
the houses should be thoroly sprayed 
with a good disinfectant or whitewash. 
Plenty of clean litter should be pro- 
vided to give the birds the necessary 
exercise to keep them in good condi- 
tion, Floor litter absorbs a great deal 
of moisture, and when damp or soiled 
should promptly be removed. ‘The 
water vessels are a source of damp- 
ness and should be looked after care- 
fully. 

The Department of Agriculture 
points out that only healthy and vig- 
orous pullets should be included in 
the flock, as one sick bird may be the 
means of spreading disease thruout 
the flock and causing permanent in- 
fection of the plant. 

Overcrowding pullets is usually cost- 
ly. At least three square feet of floor 
space for the smaller breeds and four 
square feet for the heavier varieties 
is necessary. 

The degree of success in housing 
pullets is determined by the comfort 
of the birds. This means that sani- 
tary conditions must prevail at all 
times, so that with good food, clean 
vater, fresh air and plenty of room to 
exercise, the fowls will lay well dur- 
ing the fall and winter months, when 
egg prices are highest. 





Cockleburs Found Poisonous to 
Livestock and Poultry 


Cocklebur plants are poisonous to 
swine, cattle, sheep and chickens, ac- 
cording to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This weed has 
long been suspected, but many persons 
thought that deaths reported from this 
cause were produced by the mechan- 
ical action of the burs rather than by 
the toxic effect of the plant. While the 
hurs may produce some mechanical 
injury and while the seeds are very 
poisonous, stock poisoning, the depart- 
ment says, is caused by feeding on the 
very young plants before the develop- 
ment of true leaves. 

To avoid losses from this cause the 
most important thing is to prevent the 
animals from eating the weed. If 
there is a shortage of good forage, 
they may eat enough of the young 
cockleburs to cause them serious. re- 
sults. Feeding milk to pigs immedi- 
ately after they have eaten the weed 
has proved beneficial, probably 
cause of the fat content. Good results 
also may he expected by feeding them 
bacon grease, lard or linseed oil, 


be- 





Simple Poultry Accounts System 


A definite record of expenditures 
and receipts is one of the greatest 
needs of many poultry keepers. With- 
out it, the poultryman is hardly able 
to determine the extent of success or 
failure of his work. 

In farmers’ Bulletin No. 1427, the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture gites a simple system of poultry 
accout ts by which the necessary rec- 
cords ean easily be kept. This system 
may be used either by the poultry 
keeper who has a small flock or by 
the commercial poultryman. 

A study of his records kept atcord- 
ing to this system will enable the 








poultryman to determine which parts _ 
of the operation of the farm are prof. 
itable and where the costs are too 
much. The actual equipment neces, - 
sary and the amount of feed required 
for the operation of a com mereijaj 
poultry farm are also given. 

Copies of Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1427, * 
“Poultry Accounts,” may be had free 
of charge upon application to the De 
partment of Agriculture, at Washing. 
ton, D. C. 








Stimulating Fall and Winter Egg 
Production 


The use of artificial lights on py}. 
lets to increase egg production in thg 
fall and winter has become a common 
practice on many eastern poultry 
farms as well a8 On many small flocks 
where the poultry is only a side line, 
says the Department of Agriculture, 
The object is to provide a fourteen. 
hour day thruout the fall and winter, 
so that the fowls are able to eat and 
convert into eggs much more feed 
than they can consume in the average | 
short , Winter day. This method wil} 
make the pullets lay a much larger 
proportion of their eggs in the fall and 
winter but will not materially increase 
their yearly egg - production. 

Artificial lights are most commonly 
used in the morning, from about 4 a, 
m. until daylight. They may be used 
both in the morning and at night, stil] 
limiting the day to fourteen hours, 
Lights are used for approximately four 
months, beginning about the middle of 
October. Two 40-watt electric lights 
will give the desired amount of ill. 
mination for a pen 20x20 feet,-accom- 
modating 100 to 125 pullets. 

To produce more eggs, a greater 
consumption of feed is required; there 
fore an extra feeding of grains should 
be given in the litter after the pullets 
have gone to roost. This serves as 
their early morning feed. Mash should 
be kept before the fowls all the time, 
as mash feed makes eggs. Oyster shell 
and grit should be available at all 
times, and a plentiful supply of green 
feed furnighed. Water must be pro 
vided so that the hens will have it as 
soon as they come off the roost in the 
morning, which requires that some at 
rangement be made in the winter to 
keep the water from freezing in the 
poultry house. 





Accredited Flocks and Hatcheries 
for Iowa 


The baby chick men of Iowa are try 
ing to get together on a plan for the 
inspection of Iowa fiocks and accredit 
ed hatcheries, 

Wisconsin has aceredited flocks and 
hatcheries, and approves of them. If 
a satisfactory plan can be formulated 
in fowa and carried out, it will wh 
doubtedly benefit both buyers and 
sellers. Any plan to be satisfactory 
must include co-operation with the 
International Baby Chick Association. 
There is slight advantage in requiring 
that chicks be sold only from acereé 
ited hatcheries in Iowa if the other 
states are allowed to use Towa 4s & 
dumping ground = for non-accredited 
hatcheries. 

The plans as adopted by the Baby 
Chick Association of Iowa for 19243 
seem to us to need revision in places 
The theory is good, but the details 
will need more working out. 





The Legs and Toes of the 
Good Layer 


The shanks of a heavy producer ale 
flat, pliable and smooth scaled. 
hens at the end of their laying yeah 
or pullets which have been layiné 
heavily for some time, the shanks will 
be bleached out. The toes should 
straight and the toe-nails show indk 
cation of proper activity. They show 
be blunt and well worn. The shanks 
of the poor producer are usually hard, 
round, yellow and rather coarse scaled) 
-—University of Illinois. 
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The famous 
Valspar 


botling water test 


Prolong the Life of your Linoleum 





or Congoleum with Valspar! 


It paystoValspar yourhard-surfaced 
floor-coverings! ‘This is the opinion 
of Mrs. C. E. Fisher of Greensburg, 
Pa., who wrote us recently the follow- 
ing very interesting letter: 

‘‘Some years ago, during spring 
house-cleaning, we gave our linoleum 
a coat of clear Valspar Varnish, and 
the result was so very gratifying that 
it has become part of cleanup season 
just as much as cleaning wall-paper 
and scrubbing paint. 

‘* First, it saves the linoleum by of- 
fering a protective coat of hard varnish 
against daily wear; second, dirtand dust 


cannot be ground into the material, 
but are easily wiped or brushed away; 
third, the wholekitchen is brightened; 
and best of all, it is really clean.”’ 

If you will Valspar your Linoleum, 
Congoleum or Oil Cloth you will 
add greatly to its life and keep the 
surface bright and smiling. Spilled 
ereases or acids will not spot it and 
repeated washings with hot, soapy 
water will never turn it white. A 
Valsparred surface is absolutely water- 
proof, and accident-proof. 

Send the coupon below for sample— 
enough to cover 20 square feet of surface. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes in the World —Established 1832 


New York Chicago Boston ‘Toronto 


London Paris Amsterdam 


W. P. FULLER & CO., Agents for Pacific Coast 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 6O Cents 









F VALENTINE'’S 





Stain and Er 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c apiece for each 40c sample can checked 
at right. (Only one sample each of Clear Valspar, Varnish- 





ote 








LSPAR 





Valspar Instruction Booklet with Color Charts, 15c extra 


Print full 
Dealer’s Name 
Address...... 
Your Name .. 


Address .. 


1amel supplied per person at this special price). | Clear Valspar 
Valspar-Enamel (1 
mail address plainly. 
Valspar-Stain . 0 
COCO OOOOH HH ETE EH HEE HEHEHE HEE EEE EHS EEE HEHEHE Choose 1 Color. errr 
Valspar Booklet 0 





Choose 1 Color....... 





S. F. P.—9-24 
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Remington 
Heavy Duck Load 
Long Range Load 
12 and 16-gauge recommended for Duck, 
Brant, and Jack Rabbit. No. 4, 5 or 6 
Chilled or Soft Shot. 
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Remington Game Loads are scientific- 
ally loaded to a uniform standard of ve- 
locity, pattern and penetration with 
moderate recoil.. They are loaded ex- 
clusively with the finest American-made 
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Duck Load 


Recommended for Duck, Pheasant, 
Hawk, Crow,Rabbit,Partridge, Prairie 
Chicken and Grouse. 12, 16 and 20- 
gauge; No.5,6o0r 7 Chilled or Soft Shot. 
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Grouse Load 
Recommended for Grouse, Prairie 
Chicken, Pheasant, Partridge, Dove, 
Rabbit, Duck and Squirrel. 12,16 and 
20 gauge; No. 7 Chilled or Soft Shot. 
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Buck Shot Load 
Long Range Load 
Recommended for Deer, Black Bear 
and Wolf. 12-gauge: loaded with 12 
pellets of No. 0 Eastern Shot. 
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Quail Load 
Recommended for Quail, Dove, Wood- 


cock, Rail, Plover and Snipe. 12,16,and 
20-gauge; No. 8 Chilled or Soft Shot. 
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Rabbit Load 
Recommended for Rabbit and Squirrel. 
12,16 and 20-gauge; No 6 Chilled or 
Soft Shot. 





20-gauge—2% in. shells—recommended 
for Duck, Pheasant, Rabbit, 
Prairie Chicken and Grouse. 
7% Chilled or Soft Shot. 
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_ Remington Game Loads . 
Good Common Sense Applied to Shotgun Shells 


UF to June, 1922—there was no such thing as a specific, standard- 
ized load for a specific kind of game. 


Then Remington Game Loads were brought out. A few thousand 
sportsmen tried them. 


And now in 1924—hundreds of thousands of men are shooting 
Remington Game Loads. Shipments are going out in carload lots. 


Now, why have Remington Game Loads become so popular in 
such a short time? 


Simply this. As every shooter knows, there never had been any 
previous standard in loaded shells. 

Sportsmen held many opinions as to the best load for shooting any specific 
kind of game—ducks, for instance. There were 390 loads commonly used for 
shooting ducks. Naturally some of these were better than others. Probably 
half a dozen of these loads were really better than the other 384. Many sports- 
men were guessing at the “best load.” This was equally true of suitable loads 
for other game. 


There are only a few really distinct varieties of game hunted with a shot- 
gun. Yet there were 3200 “prescription” loads to hunt them with. The sports- 
man who didn’t know the best load to use was often given an unsuitable one. 


So, Remington in a common-sense way and with its unequalled facilities for 
finding out just what loads are best for each kind of game developed Specific 
Loads for Specific Game— Game Loads. 


Every Remington Quail Load is the right load—the best load—for Quail—and 
the same is true of Remington Squirrel Loads, Duck Loads and so on through 
the whole Game Load line. Each load is made for a specific purpose. 


Shoot Out the Facts 


Remington provides you with shells made to a predetermined performance 
in the three necessary respects—the velocity or speed, the pattern or spread and 
the penetration, all with moderate recoil. 


Remington Laboratory science takes the place of “guess-work” or hearsay rec- 
ommendations. Remington h:s a definite basis of fact on which to recommend a 
specific load for a specific game. 


No wonder hunters everywhere demand Remington Game Loads. 


Study the picture opposite and the information under the boxes on this page. 
Select the Remington Game Load that is made to get the game you are going out 
after. 


Get some Remington Game Loads and shoot out the facts for yourself. 


Remington, 


THE AUTHORITY in FIRE ARMS, AMMUNITION And CUTLERY 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Established 1816 r 
25 Broadway New York City 
Makers of Remington Cash Registers 





A Study in Game Bird and Animal Life—by the famous sportsman, naturalist and artist 
Lynn Bogue Hunt. A lithographic reproduction in 10 colors on heavy paper suitable for 
framing, size 17 by 22 inches, will be sent to you on receipt of coupon and 25 cents in 
stamps or coin, 
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Squirrel Load 
Recommended for Squirrel and Rab- 
bit. 12, 16 and 20-gauge; No.6 Chilled 
or Soft Shot. 
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NITRO CLUB Wetproof 


Snipe Load 
Recommended for Snipe, Rail, Plover, 
Woodcock and Quail. 12, 16 and 20- 
gauge. No.9 Chilled or Soft Shot. 
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Goose Load 
Long Range Load 
Recommended for Goose, Fox, Turkey 
and Raccoon. 12-gauge; No. 2 Chilled 
or Soft Shot. 
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4%, t 
NITRO CLUS Wetprool 
Dove Load 


Recommended for Dove, Quail, Rabbit, 
Partridge, Plover, Grouse and Wood- 
cock. 12,16 and 20-gauge; No.7!2 Chilled 
or Soft Shot. 


CUT OUT THE COUPON BELOW 
GS WON ee A Om eS 
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Remington Arms Co., N. Y. City 

Sirs: Enclosed please find 25c for which 
send picture entitled “Remington Game 
Load Game.” 


(Please print Name and Addresa) 
Name..... 
R.F.D.or Street 


P.O. 
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“Memorable Days in a Knight 


On school days, on shopping days, on Sundays, on all days of 
the calendar, season in and season out, the Willys-Knight 
Coupe’Sedan is keeping owners young and happy—a family car 
faithful to every trust, and smart and stylish as Fifth Avenue! 


( ‘ou ‘es edan This is the car that made folding seats as old-fashioned as hair- 
p cloth furniture. Doors both front and rear let everybody enter 


















Peter R 
and leave without climbing over seats or feet. A Wilson-built- oe C 
S] i & O Body—with the capacity of a sedan and the sociability of a coupe oe Jim 
—finished in a beautiful color scheme of blue, black and nickel. met ca 
F-O-B TOLEDO ; 
As fine as it looks, it is yet finer internally. The Willys-Knight sleeve- mand 
valve engine is famous around the world as the engine that improves _, 
with use—supremely smooth and quiet at any gait you drive! No ves?” as 
ee No, I « 
valve-grinding. No bother with carbon. None of the clatter and neas,”” sa, 
griefs so often associated with ordinary poppet-valve engines. due ie 
al 
You can have utter faith in Willys-Knight reliability. Owners cao 
report 50,000 miles and more without once having had a mechanic apes: 
tinker with the engine. And in ten years of Willys-Knight Ie?” ae 
history, no Willys-Knight engine has been known to wear out! ane of 
én more 
There is a definite social distinction in owning a Willys-Knight . . . Bi 1” 
abiding pride in its charm .. . lasting satisfaction in performance. eats 
The longer you drive the more you enjoy the driving —and the bea’ 
more value you attach to the car. Try a Knight on the road today! eo 
himself 
enc ae Models: 2-pass. Roadster $1175, §-pass. Touring $1195, 7-pass. Touring ' we Pete 
$1325, §-pass. Sedan $1695 (De Luxe $1895), 7-pass. Sedan $1995; all prices Very still. 
f.0.b. Toledo. We reserve the right to change prices and specifications without notice. > vy 
WillysOverland,Inc.,Toledo,O. Willys‘Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto,Can. sin 
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STORY OF 


From ‘‘Huribut's Story of the Bible’’. 


Sopyright MCMIV, by W. E. Scull 


THE BIBLE 


The John C, Winston Co,, Publishers 














STORY TWENTY-NINE 


WHAT STRONG DRINK BROUGHT TO AARON’S SONS 
Leviticus, 10:1 to 11 


Soon after the tabernacle was set 
yp in the middle of the camp of Israel, 
and the priests began the daily service 
of worship, a sad event took place, 
which gave great sorrow to Aaron the 
priest, to his family, and to all the peo- 
ple. The two older sons of Aaron, 
whose names were Nadab and Abihu, 
were one day in the holy place. It was 
apart of their work to take in a censer 
sme burning coals from the great al- 
tar of burnt-offering in front of the 
tabernacle, and with these coals to 
jight the fire in the small golden altar 
of incense, which stood inside the holy 
place, near the vail. 

These young men had been drinking 
wine, and their heads were not clear. 
They did not think of what they were 
doing: and instead of taking the fire 
from the altar of burnt-offering, they 
took some other fire, and with this 
they went into the holy place to burn 
the incense upon the golden altar. 
God was angry with these young men 
for coming into His holy house in a 
drunken state, and for doing what He 
had forbidden them to de; for no fire 
except that from the great altar was 
allowed in the holy place. 

While they were standing by the 
golden altar, fire came out from it, and 
they both fell down dead in the holy 
place. And when Moses heard of it, he 
said: “This is the sign that God’s 
house is holy, and that God’s worship 
is holy; and God will make people to 
fear Him, because He is holy.” And 
Moses would not allow Aaron, the fath- 





er of these two men, to touch their 
dead bodies. He said, “You have on 
the robes of the high priest, and you 
are leading in the service of worship 
God’s work must go on, and must not 
stop for your trouble, great as it is.” 

Then Aaron stood by the altar, and 
offered the sacrifice, tho his heart was 
very sad. And the cousins of Aaron, 
by the command of Moses, went into 
the holy place and carried out the 
dead bodies of the two young men, 
dressed as they were in their priests’ 
robes. And they buried these men 
outside the camp, in the desert. 

And Moses said: 

“After this, let no priest drink wine 
or strong drink before he enters the 
tabernacle. Be sober, when you are 
leading the worship of the people, so 
that you will know the difference be- 
tween the things that are holy and 
those that are common; and so that 
you may teach the people all the laws 
which the Lord has given them.” 

The rule that Moses gave to the 
priests to be kept when they were 
leading the worship of the people, not 
to drink wine or strong drink, is a 
good rule for every one to keep, not 
only when worshiping God, but at all 
times, 

Besides 
who had 


these two sons of Aaron 
died, there were two other 
sons, named Eleazar and Ithamar. 
These young men took their older 
brothers’ places in the services of the 
tabernacle; and they were very careful 
to do exactly as the Lord had bidden 
them, 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book ‘‘Old Mother West Wind,” by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








Striped Chipmunk Fools Peter Rabbit 


Peter Rabbit is trying to find out where 
Striped Chipmunk lives. He has asked 
Striped Chipmunk, who will not tell him. 
Then Jimmy Skunk came along, and he 
asked him, but Jimmy didn’t know and 
didn't care. Peter feels that he just 
| must find out. 


By and by along came Johnny Chuck. 
“Hello, Johnny Chuck,” said Peter. 
“Hello, yourself,”” said Johnny Chuck. 
"Do you know where Striped Chipmunk 
lives?” asked Peter Rabbit. 

"No, I don’t, for it’s none of my busi- 
hess,” said Johnny Chuck, and started 
® down the Crooked Little Path to the 
Green Meadows. 

Then along came Bobby Coon. 

“Hello, Bobby Coon,” said Peter. 

“Hello,” replied Bobby Coon shortly, 
for he, too, had been out all night and 
Was very sleepy. 

“Do you know where Striped Chipmunk 
ives?” asked Peter Rabbit. 

‘Don't know and don’t want to; it’s 
tone of my business,” said Bobby Coon, 
fen more shortly than before, and start- 
‘fon for his hollow chestnut tree, to 
sleep the long, bright day away. 

Peter Rabbit could stand it no longer, 
Curiosity had driven away all desire to 
Aleep, He just simply had to know where 
Atripea Chipmunk lived. 

Tl just follow Striped Chipmunk and 
Me for myself where he lives,”’ said Peter 
© himself, 

% Peter Rabbit hid behind a tuft of 


log with both pockets in his cheeks 
stuffed full. He didn't say a word, but 


his sharp little eyes twinkled as he 
jumped off the end of the old log and 
scurried along under the bushes, for he 


guessed what Peter Rabbit was hiding for 
and tho he did not once turn his head he 
knew that Peter was following him. You 
see, Peter runs with big jumps, lipperty- 
lipperty-lip, and people who jump must 
make a noise, 

So, tho he tried very hard not to make 
a sound, Peter was in such a hurry to 
keep Striped Chipmunk in sight that he 
really made a great deal of noise. The 
more noise Peter made, the more Striped 
Chipmunk chuckled to himself. 

Presently Striped Chipmunk § stopped. 
Then he sat up very straight and looked 
this way and looked that way, just as if 
trying to make sure that no one was 
watching him. Then he emptied two 
pocketfuls of shining yellow gravel ontoa 
nice new mound which he was building. 
Once more he sat up and looked this way 
and looked that way. Then he scuttled 
back toward the old log. As he ran, 
Striped Chipmunk chuckled ands chuckled 
to himself, for all the time he had seen 
Peter Rabbit lying flat down behind a 
little bush and knew that Peter Rabbit 
was thinking to himself how smart he had 
been to find Striped Chi,munk’s home 
when no one else knew where it was. 

No sooner wag Striped Chipmunk out of 
Sight than up jumped Peter Rabbit. He 
smiled to himself as he hurried over to 

























New models ! 
New features ! 
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24 Years in Business 


Here’s wonderful news! The greatest Kalamazoo § 

pectery CALS in 24 years is now on. Prices have been cut to the 

bone. Never before has there been such a eweeping, money- | 
saving event. Send for this big book now. It’s full of real bargains. “ 


Above All ElseQUALITY 


There are over 200 styles and sizes—new heating 
stoves, beautiful new gas stoves, attractive new porcelain enamel 
ranges, in blue and gray, com- 
bination gas and coal ranges, 
and new, improved furnaces, 
both pipe and_pipeless. Also oil stoves, cedar chests, kitchen 
cabinets and tables, washing machines, vacuum cleaners and alu- 


i me RANGES 
minum ware. You will see new designs and new features. 


530,000 Satisfied Customers 


We have never before offered so much for so little. Never 
have you been able to buy such high quality merchandise at such low prices. 
The entire line is the largest, most complete, most modern we have ever 
shown. You will war. this interesting book—hundreds upon hundreds 
of thousands of others w II too, so write immediately. You save % to 4 
buying direct from the 1actory and taking advantage of this big SAL 


Cash or Easy Terms 


Cash or easy terms, just as you desire. Terms as low as $3.00 monthly. 
Small down payments. Pay as you use. Furnaces easy to install by our 
method — thousands of our customers have put their Terence up them- 
selves in a few hours’ time. We furnish FREE plans and FREE service 
without obligation. Ranges and stoves shipped ready to put up in a jiffy. 
Quick 24-hour shipments. Low freight rates to all points. Safe delivery guarantee 


$100,000 Bond Guarantee 


Every piece of merchandise in this catalog is strongly guaranteed to satisfy you 

in every respect or we will refund your money, including freight charges. Kala- 

mazoo has the reputation of being exceptionally fair and ecare. as over half a 
million pleased customers will tell you. A $100,000 . 

gold bond has been placed in the First National Bank of Kalamazoo 

and this bond stands behind everything we sell. 


“Factory-to-You Prices” 


Because we make every Kalamazoo stove 
and furnace in our own tremendous factory 
in Kalamazoo, Mich., covering 13 acres— 
the largest stove, range, and furnace factory 
in the world selling direct to the consumer 
—we sell to you at the same price we would 
charge thedealer, Wecut distribution costs. 
Somebody has to buy from the factory first, 
why not you? Get factory prices and pocket . 
thesavings. Nowhere can you find such low prices, 
suchastounding offers as we make in this new catalog, 


30 Days’ Trial—360 Days’ Approval Test 
Anything you order youcan have on 30 days’ trial in your own home. Welet you 
satisfy yourself that our quality is the highest and our prices the lowest. You 
have 360 days’ approval test—could anything be fairer than that? 


Save Money~24-Hour Shipments 
You not only save by buying direct from the factory but you make a double saving 
during this great sale. Remember: everything in this catalog can be bought on easy 7 
mall that you will scarcely miss the money. Don’t wait a day. Write 


Fi for thiscatalog now. Prices may advance any time. 
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Saved $69.00 on Furnace / 
“Gentlemen: Our Kalamazoo Pipeless furnace keeps e 
every nook and corner of our home, which is a six-f 
room house, comfortable all winter. We saved 
$69.00 on the purchase price and about $25.00 
on the winter ssupply of coal S 


al. Ps 
H. Bowman, Bridgeport, Ohio.” g , 
Saved $40.00 on Range OOS ham fo 
“ ‘pa esata din Gne \d / / 
The Prince Range arrived in fine con- fa ’ ZS 7 fa S, 
dition, and wish we could tell you Se, ? ff / A 
rsonally how much we're pleased, 6 ¥ Yh, 
‘ou gave it right name when I / 
you named it ‘Prince.’ I con- f 
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A dently Oneida, N.v.°/, eo ss 
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KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Manufacturers 
197 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Rates Direct to You’ 








GALVANIZED CORRUGATED 








The sure way to put pep into your job 
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the shining mound of yellow gravel. You 
Peter’s curiosity was so great that 


ag Close by the old Jog and sat very, 
ty still. It was a very good place to | see, 


od J very good place. Probably if | not once did he think how mean he was 
“wy Rabbit had not been so brimming | to spy on Striped Chipmunk. 
* with curiosity he would have suc- “Now,” thought Peter, “I know where 
om in escaping the sharp eyes of | Striped Chipmunk lives. Jimmy Skunk 
ed Chipmunk. But people full of | doesn’t know. Johnny Chuck doesn’t 
sity are forever pricking up their | know. Bobby Coon doesn’t know. But I 


know. Striped Chipmunk may fool all the 
others, but he can’t fool me.” 
(Concluded next week) 


to hear things which do not in the 
oon them: It was so with Peter 
- He was so afraid that he would 
af Something that both his long ears 
“ Standing up straight, and they came 
bit wo’, 8t288 behind which Peter Rab- 
: as hiding. 





Kindly Old Lady: 
to go to school?” 

Georgie : ‘‘No’m, but I just love to come 
home.’’—Judge, 


“George, do you like 


the yoourse Striped Chipmunk saw them 
_ Yery instant he jumped up on the old 








Our roofing will 
last forty years. Write 
us for the proof. Best 
quality only—is our 
motto, Poor grade 
roofing is very ex. 
pensive in the end, 

We are the oldest 
steel roofingfiirm 
in the west. Can 


iJ 


show you photo- 

graphe of our roofea 

quarter centur old. Write “lay 
or catalog, samples and prices, 4 


Steel Roofing and Stamping Works 


a 


610 6. W. Second St. Des Moines, lowa- 
Established 1896 by W. F. Hansen 
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HEARTS AND HOMES DEPARTMENT 








WHAT THE 


In four words, one of our subscribers 
sent in a most excellent suggestion on 
“How Can a Farmer's Wife Be of the 
Most Help to Her Husband?” “By 
contentment and co-operation.” That 
was all she wrote, but there is no 
doubt that contentment and co-opera- 
tion on the part of any wife will make 
her a real helpmeet for her husband. 





“Each farmer’s wife must consider 
the traits and abilities of her husband, 
his and her health, the financial, social 
and religious needs of her family, in 
order to know how best to help her 
husband.”—Mrs. Lester Drake. 





“One season I sold enough chickens_ 


at market price to put in a furnace. 
Another time I helped fit out a bath- 
room and piped water to the house. 
This has been a great saving of time 
and labor, giving me the time I spent 
in pumping water for other things. 
. . .« I like to study market condi- 
tions in Wallaces’ Farmer—the price 
situation. We have profit in dollars 
by study of the market situation.”’— 
Mrs. BE. M. Cook. 





“By careful management almost any 
farm will pay enough to hire all the 
help needed. Why not? If a farmer 
can not make his business pay well 
enough to hire help, he would better 
sell his farm and engage in other busi- 
ness. The merchants and other busi- 
ness men in town hire help to carry 
on their business. But it takes clever 
management to make the farm pay. 
Starting out without enough money to 
buy even a small part of the necessary 
equipment for farming, the young wife 
fin her eagerness to help often ruins 
her health trying to help with the 

en’s work in addition to her own. 
het the woman do her part in saving 





before they are married.”—Mrs. T.C. 
Galloway. 
“Meals at regular hours are as es- 


sential to health as to good humor, 
and we must have right 
well as right physical foods so let us 
help to keep the family in good heatlh 
by talking of pleasant things at din- 
ner instead of scolding because the 
pigs got out and rooted the flowers. 
- . « I wish I could impress on 
young wives and mothers the impor- 
tance of caring for their health if 
they have it, and to keep working for 
{t if not. We must be able to do what 
we undertake or we can’t be depended 
upen. If we wash, iron, bake, churn 
and scrub all in one day, and next day 
husband comes in to find a sick wife, 
dirty dishes and hungry children, isn’t 
it because the wife isn’t dependable?” 
—Mrs. Alice Laird. 





“Another way to help him is by 
keeping the conversation above petty 
topics. His wife can help him with 
hospitality by inviting friends who in- 
spire him to do his best, to his home. 
She will need to be optimistic and 
not make mountains out of mole-hills. 
She must arrange her work so that 
she can go to church with him and so 
there will be peace and quiet on Sun- 
day.”—Mrs. H. O. Mendenhall. 





“She should have absolute faith in 
him and in his ability to win over the 
many obstacles that sometimes con- 
front him. She should thoroly sup- 
port him in his community activ- 
ities for social betterment.”"—Mrs. E. 
Mohler. 





“Work doesn’t hurt anyone when 
judgment is used, and while there is 
60 much on hand there isn’t time to 
brood over real or imaginary hard- 


mental as, 





ships. While many hope to make life 
easier for their children, it may be 
better if we can equip them for the 
struggle by trying to prepare them to 
be more efficient than it was possible 
for us to be. Women need to be cap- 
able managers of the home, and to 
think more of the things that feed the 
souL”’—Mrs. J. O. Smith. 


“| feel that it is a real pleasure to 
help outside once in a while. During 
our late war, when we could get only 
real elderly men or young boys for 
help, I enjoyed very much the team- 
work. I did most of the mowing on 
a very large farm; but let me tell 
you I neglected my house to do this. 
“The farmer’s wife works for son and 
daughter, and sometimes for father— 
but had she orter?’ "—Mrs. W. A. Neel. 


“She must help him to plan their 
time so as to include other things 
besides farm work, such as church 
meetings, Farm Bureau and club gath- 
erings, pleasure trips and reading. 
She can help him much by trying, 
thru magazines, farm papers and oth- 
er sources of information available to 
every farm woman, to gain knowledge 


keeping, but merely filling our niche 
and performing the duties of our state. 

Mrs. C. is indeed a remarkable 
woman, but no more so than any other 
farm woman who is doing her duty 
and accomplishing as much as she 
under more difficuit circumstances 
and with perhaps greater handicaps.” 
—Mrs. O, N. Baker. 


in the last chapter of 
Proverbs of the good wife. She is not 
a grudge nor a drudge. She knows 
how to make the best of everything. 
She is a thinker and finds time to read 
that she may be able to discuss pres- 
ent-day subjects with her husband. 
She will protect her health as one of 
the most precious gifts God can give 
her, for what a pitiable sight is a farm 
home with a sickly wife, or without a 
mother! She helps her husband to be 
happy and contented, to be square, to 
be honorable, to be a ‘soldier of the 
cross and of his country.’’—Mrs. Ed 
Schaffenacher. 


“We read 





“The wife can be of most help to 
the husband thru the care of the fam- 
ily and her Christian influence at 
home and among her associates, and 








A CLUB GIRLS’ 


on farm subjects so that she will be 
able to discuss with him any of the 
many farm problems .that arise with 
every passing week.’—Mrs. F. W. 
Obrecht. 


“When her husband runs into town 
on business, if he is not inclined to 
wear appropriate clothes, she should 
insist upon his doing so, then when 
he meets other business men, they 
will have more respect for him, and 
he for himself and for his occupation. 
The psychological effect of clothes 
upon the mind is greater than we may 
think.”—Mrs. W. J. Miller. 





“She should understand her hus- 
band’s business, and the price of crops 
or stock he has to sell and the activi- 
ties of the farm, That each one may 


be able to be of the most help, she 
must study what her husband needs 
most. She must give helpful words 


when he is discouraged; sympathy 
when he needs it. By keeping very 
close to God, she may be able to for- 
get herself and find where she may 
be the most help.”—Mrs. F. W. Yingst. 





“A farmer’s wife can bset help her 
husband by creating an ideal home 
life, by being a good pal, by using 
good judgment in managing, by being 
generous in praise and sparing in crit- 
icism, by always uplifting and being 
a true companion.”—Nelle Reeder 
Marks. 





“True helpfulness is an abstract 
thing that can not be described in 
words. It isn’t altogether work, nor 
patience, nor duty, nor good house- 


CAMP. 


by being a real companion of the hus- 


band.”—Mrs. H. C. Wagner. 
“The sooner the farmer’s wife can 


help toward living within their means, 
the sooner some of our farm problems, 
which are so perplexing now, can be 
solved. In order to do this, however, 
there must be a complete understand- 
ing between husband and wife in fi- 
nancial matters. Sometimes a woman 
is left groping in the dark financially 


and can not know how to plan.”—Mrs. 
Robert Moore. 
“She can help ‘as a business man- 


ager, which means that the husband 
and wife have planned together to 
make the farm work easier, more effi- 
cient and profitable; that they have 
studied farm bulletins, worked out 
rations for feeding, kept records of la- 
bor and expenses and decided what 
improvements were necessary. From 
their study of past and present crop 
acreage, they can the better esti- 
mate which crops they will raise this 
year, and what should follow next. 
Accurate records may determine the 
location of things that are losing us 
money.”—Ira Fantz. 


“Our young folks have such good 
times in school nowadays, and we are 
glad they do. Now when they marry, 
if they would think, ‘We are in the 
biggest game there is—the game of 
life,’ it would be easier for them to 
succeed. They must like the game. 
They must play fair—to themselves 
and others.”—Mrs. Geo. W. Lang. 








“She should teach and train the 





FARMERS’ WIVES SAY 


children to become Christian citizens, 
and to try to make it possible that 
the whole family is in their pew each 
Sunday. She should be charitable ang 
give generously to all worthy causeg, 


but first, before she can do this, ghe 
should help her husband to make the 
wherewithal by doing as much of the 
work as possible and by practicing fry. 
Some women, by extravagant 
living, can throw out of the door ag 
fast as their husbands can bring in, 
Then is it not her one big jop- 
to help her husband in the best way | 


gality. 


. . 


possible, to teach the family the mean. 


* 


world ?’’—E. Mohler, 





“If there is more work on the farm 
than John can do, 
cheaper in the long run to hire map 
labor. It will give his helpmate ay 


epportunity to conserve her health — 


and strength to help him when he {x 
old, traveling down life’s road to the 
Great Divide beyond. Then is when 
he needs her the most. That is how 
she can help him the most.”—Fred 
Sieglinger. 


Her Birthday Gift 

“What do you want for a birthday 
present?” my husband asked my sis 
ter, and she, 
compost heap from which he fed the 
soil which produced his best fruits and 
vegetables, replied: ‘A load of well- 
rotted manure.” 

Of course she got it, and when her 
snapdragons and dahlias bloomed she 
had delight in color and form and fra- 
grance increase over former years in 
proportion as the parent stalks had 
assimilated the prosaic fertilizer. 

Sometimes when we pass a front 
dooryard with a few struggling flow- 
ers making brave effort to grow in 
barren soil, and see in the barnyard 


great heaps of plant food, we wonder — 


why the farmer’s wife does not ask 
for a load. As debris from the barn- 
yard, a load of manure does not seem 
much of a birthday gift. As humus 
for plant food, it is a gift of the very 
best of its kind. 


DILL PICKLES K KEEP WELL 

The method of making dill pickles dif- 
fers from that for making salt pickles in 
two important -particulafs—a much weak- 
er brine is used, and spices are added, 
chiefly dill. The entire stalk of the diff 
herb is used. Because of the weaker salt 
concentration the curing of dill pickles 
takes onty half the time required for or 
dinary brined pickles, but measures 
prevent spoilage are necessary, warns the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

In making pickles straight-sided, opem- 
topped stone jars are the best receptacl 
to use. One holding four gallons is a com 
venient size. A narrow neck jar is not 
satisfactory for this purpose. 

In the bottom of the jar place a layer 
of dill and one-half ounce of mixed spice ~ 
Then fill the 
inches of the top with cucumbers of wl) 
form size. If dirty the cucumbers sh 
be washed. Add another one-half ounce? 
of spice and layer of dill. If obtainable, 
place # layer of grape jeaves over the top 
They may be placed both at the bottom 
and the top. Grape leaves have beet 
found to have a greening effect on the? 


pickles. Make the brine as follows: Salt, : 
one pound; vinegar, one pint; water, WO — 
gallons. Cover with a weighted board @ 


plate to hold the cucumbers well below 
the brine. 
ature (86 degree F.) an active 
tion will at once set in. 
completed in from ten days to two 
if the temperature (86 degrees F.) is 
maintained. A scum soon forms oR the 
surface, which should be skimmed off, 
After active fermentation has ceased 
is necessary to protect the pickles @ 
spoilage. 
their-own brine or a fresh brine 
sealed in two-quart glass jars when suf 
ficiently cured. The brine used should 
first be heated to the boiling point, 
cooled to about 160 degrees F., and pow 
over the pickles in the jars which 8 
then be sealed promptly. 
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What Are You Going to Make 
: of Your Boy? 


Pincie Henry” Wallace delighted in 


Ene pride of a young mother in her 


first-born child. “What are you going 


to make of this boy of yours?’ he 


chucking the baby under 


the chin. 

We wonder what the mothers of to- 
day would answer to this question. 
‘Uncle Henry” says in his “Letters to 
the Farm Boy”: 

“| believe that every boy’s life is a 
plan of God, and that if he acquires 
‘character, integrity or complete whole- 
“péss or soundness—that is, becomes 
Pwhat farmers call a straight up and 
down man—there will be an opening 
qhat will lead him into the line of 
pusiness he ought to follow. ; 
ff tbe farm boy has acquired habits of 
jpdustry, economy, truthfulness and 


Pupightness, and his inclination leads 


him to be a preacher, lawyer, physi- 
dan or business man, he need not 


have the slightest fear of failure, bar- 
ring accidents and sickness, or an ill- 
fated marriage, if he will but take the 
first opening that points in the direc- 
tion of his inclinations. Rest assured, 
however, that nothing» worth having 
in life ever comes without hard work, 
dear thinking and right living.” 

The days are past when the eldest 
son was set aside for the ministry by 


the mother. There were disappoint- 
ments then; there will always be dis- 
appointments when parents try to 


make vital decisions for their children 
without consulting -with the child, but 
the mother can “make openings” that 
will lead the child into the line of 
business she wants him to follow. She 
can give direction to his inclinations. 

*Rich man, poor man, farmer, chief, 
doctor, lawyer, merchant, thief, tinker, 
tailor, soldier, sailor’—what would 
you have your son be? 

In his “Norfhern Farmer,” Tenny- 
s0n has the old farmer say to his son, 
who is in love with a pretty but poor 
girl: “Don’t be stunt; take time. I 
know what makes tha sa mad. Weren’t 
[crazed fur the lasses mysen when I 
wura lad? But I knaw’d a Quaker 
feller as often towd ma this: ‘Doan’t 
thou marry for munny, but goa wheer 
munny is’.” 

How about it, mothers of sons who 
are farmers, if you could have another 
chance would you make an opening 
that would lead your sons into other 
lines of business? If so, why? 

And mothers whose sons are in the 
(rade, do you intend to influence your 


” 


boys to stay on the farm? If not, 
Why not? 
Will you take the principle on 


Which the Quaker’s advice was based: 
Don't make your son a farmer, but let 
him see where farming has its pleas- 
wes and advantages, or will you let 
him drift? 

As “Uncle Henry” says to the boys: 
"You May have neighbors and neigh- 
bors’ boys who think that farmers are 
@ oppressed people, Ishmaelites with 
every man’s hand against them, and 
you may have taken up their notions; 
Of you may really be better fitted by 
something else than farm- 
ing. In either case, I want to have a 
Square talk with you.’ 

Wallaces’ Farmer would like to 
have a Square talk with the women in 
our farm homes about this question of 
choice of life work for the farm boy. 

€ are going to make the question, 
} “What Calling Do I Want My Son to 
Follow and Why?” the subject of a 
Mize contest. We want the mothers to 
“Uncle WHenry’s” question, 

at are you going to make of this 
of yours?” 
ae will be $5 for first place, $3 
Second, $2 for third and $1 each 
a perth and fifth. Address letters 
arm Boy Contest, Hearts and 
a Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
i Moines, Iowa. Letters should 
ch this office hefore November 1, 








Our Daughters 


On the occasion of Father and 
Daughter Day at the Lincoln Rotary 
Club, Mr. Frank D. Tomson, speaking 
to the subject, “My Dream for My 
Daughter,” said in part: 

“My dream is that my 
shall 

“Have a deepening regard for their 
mother, whose :years of sacrifice in 
their behalf have been spent with un- 
selfishness. ; 

“Be enabled to readily differentiate 
between the shallow activities of life 
and those that touch the more useful 
and helpful levels, 

“Know that any amount in excess 
of their true needs in the way of mon- 
etary riches will detract from happi- 
ness and worth rather than add there- 
to, and realize that the cottage has a 
capacity for happiness often—usually 
—greater than that of the mansion. 
“Understand that the ability to make 

ideal home is not excelled. 
“Understand that- prominence in so- 
cial columns is less desirable than per- 
formance in ministering to the needs 
of others. 

“So live that their 
call them blessed. 

“Know that character is the 
est possession they can acquire. 

“Love the beauties of nature 
respond to their appeal. 

“See something in the clouds be- 
sides gloom and darkness.” 
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TWO CAKE RECIPES 
writes: 
cake 


“Please 
and for 


An Iowa subscriber 
give recipe for devil's food 
burnt sugar cake.” 

You will find the following recipes re- 
liable for the making of burnt sugar cake 
and an 

Burnt Sugar Cake—Beat one-half cup 
of butter and one and one-half cups of 
white sugar to a cream.. Add the 
of two eggs and one cup of milk. Beat 
well. Add two and one-half cups of flour 
and beat five minutes. Add to this mix- 
ture four teaspoons of burnt sugar, one 
teaspoon of vanilla and two teaspoons of 


inexpensive devil's food: 


baking powder in one-half cup of flour 
and the whites of two eggs beaten stiff. 
Bake in three layers or in a loaf. 


To Burn Sugar—Melt two cups of white 


sugar in irom skillet and let brown. te- 
move from fire and add one cup of water. 
This will last for a long time, and is 
useful in giving color to gravies as well 
as for flavoring. 

Devil's Food Cake—This cake must be 
mixed exactly according to directions. 
Two cups of flour, one cup of = sugar, 
mixed well or sifted together. Add one 
egg. one cup of sour milk, one teaspoon of 
soda, added to the above. Melt one-half 
cup of butter.or butter substitute or lard 
and add to it two and one-half table- 
spoons of cocoa. Add these last to the in- 
gredients first mixed; flavor with vanilla. 
Bake in layers and put together with 
white icing. 

TOMATO CATSUP 

Use ripe tomatoes. Cut in half, cook 
thoroly, strain thru colander or sieve. To 
one gallon of this strained pulp add two 
tablespoons of salt, one of pepper, three of 


sugar, one of powdered mustard; two pods 
sliced and with seeds re- 
small muslin bag contain- 
ing one tablespoon of whole allspice, one 
of bits of cinnamon bark, one of pepper 
corns, and one of whole cloves, Boil rap- 
idly for about two hours or until thick; 
then add two cups of vinegar, boil again 
if necessary to thicken further, after tak- 
ing out the spice bag. Pour into scalded 
bottles and seal while hot with new corks. 
One-half cup of chopped white onions may 
be cooked with the tomato pulp if desired. 
—Recipe furnished by United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


of: red pepper, 


moved; and a 


HOW TO MAKE TOMATO MINCEMEAT 

A good use for green tomatoes left at 
the end of the canning season, is mock 
mincemeat, which will be relished in win- 
ter pies, suggests the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Slice up a quantity of green tomatoes 
and sprinkle well with sajt. Put into a 
bag and hang up to drip all night. The 
salt left on the tomatoes need not be 
washed off. In the morning take equal 
weights of sugar and tomatoes and cook 
until the tomatoes are thoroly done. To 
seven pounds of the mixture of tomatoes 
and sugar add three pounds of seedless 
raisins, with mace and cinnamon to suit 
the taste. Cook a short time after adding 
thé seasoning and put into jars. This 
will keep without being sealed and will 
make delicious pies, which many consider 
as good as those from ordinary mince- 
meat. 
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Some New Desserts 
Your Family Will Like 


The second book of The Sugar Bowl 
Series, Seventy-five Delicious Desserts, by 
4 Mrs. Ida Bailey Allen, is now off the press. 


An appetizing dessert healthfully satisfies 
. the natural craving for sweets . 


contains essential food value. As a sugar 
Sood, it is nourishing and energy restoring. 
Sugar in the diet increases endurance and 
delavs fatigue. 


These delicious recipes and simple, prac- 
tical suggestions by this noted cooking 
expert will be of great help to both the 
experienced and inexperienced housewife 
| in planning menus throughout the year. 


Sugar Bowl Series 


Seventy-five Delicious Desserts 


Tapiocas, Cereals and “Bettys” 


Steamed Puddings 
French Pastries 
Cake-like Desserts 
Frozen Desserts 
Short-cut Desserts 


Mail coupon below and receive this valuable book for 
your kitchen library. 


Great Western 


A Sugar — rs Popa a Guararitee 
Parity. 


. and it 


Vol. Il 





CC : 


E THIS 
COUTON 


The Great Western Sugar Compan 

729 Sugar Bidg., Denver, Coteradat 
Please send me Vol. II of the Sugar Bowl 
Series, Seventy-five Delicious Desserts, 


Address. 














BOVEE FURNACES 


Burn Soft Coal, Hard Coal, 
Steam Coal, Lignite, or 
Wood Chunks 


SAVE 230% OF FUEL COST 


For more than 29 yeare the Bovee Furnace has 
been heating homes and making friends. Thousands 
in use and giving perfect 
satisfaction. Its large 
double doors make it easy 
to burn big lump coal or 
rough wood chunks. Its 
big combustion chamber 
and circulating radiator 
get all the heat out of the 
fuel and save you 80% on 
fuel costs. Made in three 
styles—with fire pots from 
2 to 36 inches. Easily in- 
stalled in either old or 
new houses, Easy to 
handie. Will heat the 
humble cottage or the 
largest church and {is es. 
Decially adapted to the 
country home. Sold direct 
to you at manufacturers 
1924 folder and price list FREE! 


Write as today. 


Bovee Furnace Works 


103 West 8th St., Waterloo, Iowa 





Special 


prices. 








Please mention this paper when writing. 


Low Cost Farm Buildings 


Coolin summer. Warm in winter. Dry all 
the time. Can be spaced closer, saving 
time and labor. Fire resisting yet cost no 
more than een inflammable con- 
struction. 


Rocktos | Hollow Tile 


Buildings easy to erect. Provides safe, 
sanitary housing for live stock. Ask for 

‘Hollow Tile Farm Book” showing 
Houses, Barns, Garages, Hog and Poultry 
Houses, etc. Sent Free. 


ROCKFORD BRICK & TILE CO. 
Rockford, lowa 














‘SAFETY FIRST 


Do your buying from firms advertising in 
Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do not find ip 
Wallaces’ Farmer tte articles you want to 
buy now, just let us know what you want and we 
will be glad to give you names of reliable firme 
from whom you can make the purchase. 
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Our Sabbath School ewsont 


By HENRY WALLACE 


* 











Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Waliace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
by additions te the lesson text. 


ach igeue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro- 


sionally be made necessary 
the quarterly reviews. 


duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 


This statement may not always apply to 














The Choice of the Twelve 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for October 5, 1924. Matthew, 
10:1-4; Mark, 3:13-19; Luke, 6:12-19. 
Printed—Matthew, 10:1-8.) 


“And he called unto him his twelve 
disciples, and gave them authority over 
unclean spirits, to cast them out, and 
to heal all manner of disease and all 
manner of sickness. (2) Now the 
names of the twelve aposties are these: 
Simon, who is called Peter, and An- 
drew his brother: James the son of 
Zebedee, and John his brother: (3) 
Philip, and Bartholomew: Thomas and 
Matthew the publican: James the son 
of Alphaeus, and Thaddaeus: (4) Si- 
mon the Cananaean, and Judas Isca- 
riot, who also betrayed him. (5) These 
twelve Jesus sent forth, and charged 
them, saying, Go not into any way of 
the Gentiles, and enter not into any 
city of the Samaritans: (6) but go 
rather to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel. (7) And as ye go, preach, say- 
ing, The kingdom of heaven is at hand. 
(8) Heal the sick, raise the dead, 
cleanse the lepers, cast out demons: 
freely ye received, freely give.” 

To get the proper viewpoint of the 

‘lesson it is necessary to mention some 

occurrences Which Matthew does not 
record, and which rendered this mis- 
sion of the twelve necessary in the 
carrving out of His work. From Luke, 
§:19-20, we learn that Jesus’ mother and 
His brethren had come to see Him, but 
He declined to see them. They were 
evidently greatly alarmed for His safe- 
ty in view of the gathering storm of 
hatred and persecution. They evident- 
ly felt that He was going too far, was 
wearing Himself out, perhaps raising 
neediess opposition. His answer was 
substantially the same as what He had 
given to His mother in the temple 
when He was only twelve years old: 
that family relations must give way to 
the work of the Father. Probably with 
a view to calming their fears and giv- 
ing them a clearer insight into His 
work He pays a visit to His mother at 
Nazareth. While there He goes to the 
symagogue on the Sabbath, awakens 
bitter opposition and narrowly escapes 
death at the hands of his fellow towns- 
men. (Mark, 6:1-6.) 

Three other things happened about 
this time. An insurrection had occurred 
in Jerusalem, led by the Galileans, 
which was summarily suppressed by 
the Roman power. The soldiers under 
the order of Pilate even entered the 
temple and put to death some of these 
turbulent Galileans while they were 
killing their own sacrifices. (Luke, 
13:1-2.) It was felt in Galilee that 
temple profanation was added to mur- 
der. In making some improvements 
in the city, the tower of Siloah had 
falien and killed eighteen men; and 
this was regarded as a juggment for 
obeying the Romans even by doing ser- 
vile work. (Luke, 13:4.) More impor- 
tant than all, Herod had murdered 
John the Baptist for rebuking him for 
the crime of incest. There was, there- 
fore, tremendous excitement thruout 
all Galilee. 

The multitudes were hungering to 
hear the Word, and moved the heart of 
Jesus with compassion because they 
were distressed and scattered, as 
sheep without a shepherd. The har- 
vest was plenteous. Notwithstanding 
the bitter opposition of the scribes and 
Pharisees and all this political and so- 
cial turmoil, the common people were 
really anxious to hear the Word. Jesus 
felt that at this time of unrest and dis- 
quiet He must heave help, and at once: 





and no one could help Him except His 
own disciples, who had been with Him 
as pupils for a year and a half. They 
had seen His mighty works. They had 
opportunity to catch His spirit, and 
absolute faith in Him. And so, after 
clothing them with power to do in His 
name the mighty works which they 
had seen Him do, He sends them forth 
on their first mission. Before this they 
had been pupils or disciples. He now, 
80 to speak, organizes them into a mis- 
sionary society, calls them apostles, 
that is, men sent on a mission. 

He limits their field. They were not 
to go to the Gentiles, that is, to the 
heathen country eastward across the 
lake, nor northward into Tyre and Si- 
don. They were not even to go to their 
kindred in Samaria. To do either of 
these things would needlessly discredit 
them with the Jews and provoke great- 
er hostility. The instruction as to 
their manner of working practically 
excluded them from Judea and from 
the synagogues in Galilee. They were 
not qualified to deal with the Pharisee 
and Sadducee, the lawyer and the 
priest. Their mission was to the com- | 
mon people, the “lost sheep of the 
house of Israel.” There was the pres- 
ent harvest. These hungry people, who 
looked up like sheep to their leaders 
and were not fed, now needed instruc- 
tion. 

They needed to know that the king- 
dom of heaven was at hand. That was 
to be the text of their preaching, the 
main theme: “The kingdom of heaven 
is at hand.” This was the theme upon 
which Jesus had been preaching all 
these months, and the character of 
which He has elucidated in the Sermon 
on the Mount. As their credentials He 
gave them power to do just what He 
had done—to heal the sick, to cleanse 
the lepers, to raise the dead, to cast 
out demons. He had never given them 
that power before. To do these things 
Himself means one thing; to give those 
who believed in Him that power was 
another, and from the standpoint of 
the public would be a vastly greater 
thing. The kingdom of heaven must 
indeed be coming, wher those who are 
in the kingdom can do works which in 
their very nature require a delegated 
Divine power. The fact that this pow- 
er could be delegated and was dele- 
gated was a matter of the most tremen- 
dous significance to the people, espe- 
cially in their state of mind. 

Tho clothing them with this Divine 
power, He remembers their human 
weaknesses. He keeps them away from 
the heathen and from what were re- 
garded as the religious classes, who 
were then the cavilers and doubters. 
Knowing their weakness, He sent them 
out two by two, as we learn from the 
paraliel passage in Mark. There is | 
profound philosophy in this. A man’s | 
courage is greatly strengthened if he | 
has another man to stand by him. This | 
grows out of the deepest instincts of | 
human, nature. Altho we are not told | 
so, no doubt He paired them off with 
infinite wisdom, so that the strength 
of one might supplement the weakness 
of another. 

He did not allow them to make any 
special preparation for this journey. It 
was evidently not a long one. They 
were not to take any money of any 
kind with them, not even the little 
brass pieces, “coppers,” as we would 
say. They were to carry no wallet nor 
an extra coat nor extra shoes, but to go 
shod with sandals. They were to throw 
themselves absolutely upon the people 
whom they were to serve, on the prin- 
ciple that a man who does a kind deed, 
actually does it, will so win the confi- 




















Happy 
breakfasts to mil- 
lions and millions of 
homes mean Kel- 
logg’s Corn Flakes 
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healthful food. 
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dence of those whom he serves, that 
his temporary wants will be supplied. 

From one of the parallel passages we 
learn that they were to spend no time 
in useless salutations. (The Oriental 
is the most polite of men and wastes a 
vast deal of time in the outward forms 
of salutation.) This shows the urgency 
of their mission, the fact that the work 
must be done immediately. When they 
were to go into a town, they were to 
make inquiries as to the people best 
disposed to hear the gospel. Having 
ascertained this fact, they were to go 
to the house and salute it in the ordi- 
nary manner of polite salutation. If 
their information had been correct and 
the people of that house gave them 
proper welcome, they were to. stay 
there as long as they staid in that town. 
That was to be their headquarters, 
where people who desired to hear their 
if they were not 
kindly received, they were to spend no 
time inalispute or argument, but sim- 
ply to shake the dust off their feet 
against it and go elsewhere. The re- 
sponsibility would rest upon those 
who, having had an offer of a place in 
the kingdom, refused. 

We can thus picture these apostles 
on their journey, earnest, sincere men 
with a mission, men with a message, 
men who had no time to waste while 
delivering it, men who were prepared 
to the the same mighty works of which 
the people had heard for’ over a year 
all thruout Galilee, men who were pre- 
pared to endure whatever might come 
upon them, without resentment, con- 
tent simply to testify in the name of 
their Master against those who refused 
the glad tidings. 

The lesson covers that part of the in- 
structions which relates to this first 
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journey. (it must have been a brief 

one, for the territory covered by Jesus A Nebr: 
at this time was only about the size of made a ta 
two of our counties.) If we read the’ Meme plov 
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rest of the chapter, we will find that 
these instructions were preparatory to 
the instruction which the apostles 
would require for their larger mission 










to the Jewish people. For we read, “Ye § not 
shall not have gone thru the cities of ause Oo; 
Israel, till the Son of man be come,” ler ay 

















which evidently refers to the destrae @yraled. A] 
tion of Jerusalem by the Romans. this t 

The last three verses of these longer There is 
and more far-reaching instructions ay gee that t 
ply to the first mission as well as to @m™™ the ¢ 
the more permanent work of these 
apostles. He assures them that the ment, 
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with His power receives Jesus Hit 
self, and that’ the man who receives: 
him receives the Father, and shall Te 
ceive a reward, whether he were & 
prophet or a teacher or simply a right 
eous man doing good work in his daily 
life. Then He goes on to pronounce @ 
blessing upon the people, however pow” 
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drink of cold water to a thirsty trav” we upWwa 
eler on a hot day. These apostlés, the Much a 
clothed with power from the Mastel a *ssary |: 
were yet but “little ones,” inexperk @i Mere is 
enced in their work; but weak and in Beever, th 
experienced as they were, He woul Geiser adva 
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Grease Trap for Sink 


A Minnesota subscriber writes: 
_ *Please send diagram and directions 
“for making a grease trap for my kitch- 
‘a sink. How deep should this be put 


fia the ground?” 


| A grease trap should always be used 
‘the drain from a kitchen sink, eith- 
@ where the drain leads into a septic 
‘nk or into a tile of considerable 
Pdepth, as the accumulated grease not 
‘oly interferes with the proper opera- 
‘tion of a septic tank, but even in a 


jong tile has a tendency to harden and | 


‘eventually clog the tile. 
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,A grease trap is simply a box of 
‘some sort which allows the sink refuse 
io settle and the grease to rise to the 
fop and harden, The incoming liquid 
fs admitted near the top just under 
the coating of grease, and the out- 
Yow is thru an elbow or tee which 
‘taws the liquid from near the bottom 
othe trap, as shown in the diagram. 

p grease trap is usually made of 
@ncrete or a large sewer tile, but can 

made of almost anything that is 
tight enough to hold liquid. It should 
Meplaced near the foundation wall and 
with the top about level with the sur- 
face of the ground. The top should be 
tight, but removable, so the grease 
tan be lifted out occasionally when 
the collection gets heavy enough. 





Does the Front Team Pull 
the Most? 


A Nebraska correspondent who has 
Made a tandem five-horse hitch for a 
fang plow, with two horses in front 

ling against three behind and with 

Me two horses having three-fifths and 

pthree horses two-fifths of the main 
ener, asks whether the front team 

$ not pull more than their share 
Mase of their being about ten feet 
Mitther away from the object to be 
Also if they do pull too much, 

this trouble can be remedied. 
| There is both error and truth in this 
mea that the draft of a load increases 
ith the distance the power is away 

mit. With a wheeled load on a 

Pment, the least draft is had when 

pull is approximately horizontal 

the distance the load is away has 
ically no influence on _ the 
bunt required to pull the load, 
ha dragging load or with a load 

& yielding roadbed, the friction is 
Miterially. decreased if the pull has 

Uward or lifting component; and 

f under such conditions the line 

8t draft is not horizontal but has 
Stlight angle upward, depending on 
m surface conditions. Usually this 
© Upward is not very great, and 

Much angle simply causes an un- 
PSsary lifting of the load. 
re is this truth about the idea, 
€ver, that a horse pulls to a much 
ee? advantage when fairly close to 
hload; so that the upward pull on 
load also produces a downward 
“0n the horse which enables him 
ftip the ground better and to use 
Weight to better advantage. As 
~"0rse is hitched farther away from 
this downward angle becomes 
4nd the horse has less chance of 
68trength and weight effectively. 
| at, in the case of the front team 
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{FARM ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickerson’s expert knowledge. He will gladly 
answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. A3-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries. 








on the gang plow, we can say that 
they do not have to pull any more in 
proportion to the rear team, but that 
it is a little harder for them to exert 
the same pull. Many users of this 
type of tandem hitch find it advisable 
to use about a fifty-pound weight on 
the front doubletree to hold it down 
and thus give the front team a better 
pulling angle. This is often hung so 
that its weight will hang from the 
neckyoke on the rear team just before 
touching the ground, to avoid trouble 
in turning, 





Hog House Ventilation 
An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“I am interested in how to ventilate 
a 26x60-foot hog house which I have 
just built, with a 10-foot concrete 
driveway thru the middle and stalls 
on each side with board floor. The 
walls are tight, being stuccoed on the 
outside. Will ventilators in the roof 
at the highest point give sufficient 
ventilation? If not, what would you 
suggest?” 

If a hog house is well built and the 
walls are tight enough to prevent much 
air leakage, some sort of .ventilating 
system is almost a necessity. This 
matter is explained pretty fully in the 
Iowa bulletin, “Why Ventilate Farm 
Buildings and How.” Without some 
ventilation the walls will be damp and 
frosty and there is danger of serious 
losses when the building is well filled 
in cold weather. The usual rule is to 
allow one square foot of outtake flue 
for ten sows before farrowing or for 
ten to twelve hogs of marketable size. 
or a twenty-pen house, should have at 
least tive square feet of outtake ‘flue. 
This would mean about three 18-inch 
ventilators and three pairs of outtake 


flues, each being about one_ foot 
square. The outtake flues should 
come down to within about twelve 


inches of the floor and the ventilators 
should be installed on the highest part 
of the roof. The intake flues should 
be of about the same total area as the 
outtake flues, but should be broken up 
into smaller units. Usually it is de- 
sirable to have an odd number, one 
less than half the number of pens, and 
have them arranged alternately on 
each side, so as to avoid excessive 
cross currents. Probably the best ar- 
rangement of intake flues is to have 
them start just below the eave out- 
side, go up to the roof between rafters 
to about the inside of the pens and 
open there with a board to deflect the 
air downward. This warms up the air 
movement in the proper direction to 
expel the impure air. With this ar- 
rangement a metal or canvas flag or 
valve must be used in each intake flue, 
to prevent back drafting when. the 
wind blows strongly from one side. 
Where this flap or valve is not used, it 
is usually necessary to place the out- 
side opening down within eighteen or 
twenty inches of the ground. In all 
cases each intake and outtake flue 
should be furnished with a damper so 
the movement of air can be controlled. 
Commercial ventilating systems are 
preferable to the home-made type in 
most cases, as they are designed by 
ventilation engineers who have taken 
all the factors into consideration. In 
many cases a guaranteed system can 
be installed as cheaply as a home-made 
system can be built and installed. 

The chief objection usually urged 
against the use simply of ventilators 
on the roof are that the warm air at 
the top is constantly removed instead 
of the air nearer the floor. Authori- 
ties do not entirely agree on some of 
these points, however, because there 
are some problems concerning hog 
house ventilation which are not fully 
worked out, 
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GUARANTEE 
Champion Spark Plugs are guaranteed to 
give absolute satisfaction to the user, or 
full repair or replacement will be made. 


SPARK PLUG COMPANY 
CR ae Ohio, U.S. A. 










































Such a strong guarantee is 
possible only because Cham- 
pion has proved, in countless 
miles 6f service, that it does 
increase power and speed and 
engine economy. 


Champion X—60c 
standard equip- 
ment on Ford 
for the last 12 






Champion is the better spark 
plug because of its Double- 
Ribbed sillimanite core. This - 
is the finest insulator ever 
devised. It is practically 
immune to breakage. It 
never loses its fine insulating 
properties. 


The Champion 
priming plug 
makes winter 
art easier. 
he pr 


A new set of Champions will io $l. 


give you more power and 
speed. Your engine will per- 
form better in every way. 
You will actually save the 
cost many times over in the 
gas and oil saved. 


Champion X is 60 cents. 
Blue Box 7§ cents. More 
than 90,000 dealers sell 
Champions. You will 
know th nuine by the 
Double- Ribbed core. 


Champion Spark Plug Co. 
‘Toledo, Ohio 


NY Champion Spark Piug Company 
of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 


CHAMPION | 


Dependable for Every Engine 



























RED TOP Posts Drop 


to Pre-War Prices 


Prices have hit rock bottom on RED TOP Steel 
Fence Posts. They can go no lower. It’s to your 
gain to buy right now. 


For a long time you've wanted the prices you 
pay out for goods to be in line with the prices 
you get for your products. We have gone the 
limit to close the gap for you on steel fence posts. 


Your local RED TOP dealer is supplying RED 
ToPs at this new low price. See him without delay. 


Special Note: There is only one Genuine RED Top. It is patented 
and trademarked for your protection. Insist on 
getting it. Avoid imitations. 


RED TOP STEEL POST COMPANY 
38-E South Dearborn Street - Chicago 


























POWER THAT PAYS PROFITS 


It takes engineering ability of the highest order and the finest factory equipment to build the 


FULLER & JOHNSON MODEL “kK” 
Throttling Governor Kerosene Engine 

Because these engines are designed and built to bring ap na | and 
maintenance cost to the lowest possible notch. Every drop of fuel 

is turned into real power, and many sold years ago are still 

chugging away making more money for their owners after have 

ing paid for themselves many times over. 

Write for booklet 22A. {t's free and gives engine facts that will interest you. 


FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. CO. 
Exclusive Engine Manufesturers 








































































EASY TO START 
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Now is the 
Time 


LD man Pro- 

crastination 
never worries 
the man who 
acts in time. 


Survey the con- 
dition of your 
buildings—and 
if there’s need— 


Build—Repair— 
Re-Roof now! 


THE LEHON COMPANY 
44th Street and Oakley Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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MULE-HIDE. 


WOT AKICK | 

IN A MILLION FEET 
ROOFING 
—aANnD— 


SHINGLES 






































OU kmow the grade of purity in every 

sack of “‘Green Seal” Agricultural 
Gypsum! This le the wonder fertilizer and 
pliant food; furnishes sulphur «and calcium, 
two essential plant foods, and greatly in- 
creases the nitrogen supply Ww crops. 


“Green Seal” Agricultural Gypsum 
tarnishes sulphur in an immediately aval!- 
abie and noutral form—exacily as suiphur is 
supplied to plants in nature; it increases the 


nitrogen supply by enormously increasing - 


the growth and nitrogen fixation of the le- 
guminous crops; by trapping and preserving 
the nitrogen of manure; by hastening the 
change of organic nltrogen of the soll into 
nitrates, the ferm of oltrogen availabie for 
crops. 

“Green Seal’’ Agricultural Gypsum is 
mined only by the Centerville Gypsum Co. 
$50 feet below the earth's surface, its ana- 
iysis appears on every sack. Look for the 
G@reem Seal—at your flour, feed and seed 
dealers. 

Send at once for a copy of our booklet, 
**What Green Seal Agricultural Gypsum will 
do for your farm.”’ Free upon request. 


Centervilie Gypsum Company 
Oentervilie, lowa (W-15) 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. 


Questions concerning 


dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 








To Sell Testing Association Cows 


= 

The largest auction sale of C. T. A. 
cows ever held, according to officials 
of the National Dairy Show, will be 
one of,the chief events of the expo- 
sition to be held at Milwaukee, Wis., 
the last of September and the first of 
October. Five hundred head of cattle 
will be offered on the block. With 
each are furnished records complete 
and certified, and also certificates cov- 
ering all sanitary requirements. 

A strong move looking to an integ- 
rity “standard” in the sale of cattle is 
being backed. The National Dairy 
Cattlemen’s conference, which will 
meet in conjunction with the dairy 
show, is fostering a move for stringent 
rules governing sales, in order that 
the buyer may at all times be pro- 
tected. 

In addition, farmers’ judging con- 
tests will be conducted during the en- 
tire show. These contests are open to 
“amateurs only’’—that is, to men who 
have never judged in shows before. It 
is believed’ that the farmers will be 
enabled to select proper and 
profitable stock thru the experience 
thus gained. 


Dairy Type Affects Sale Ring 
Prices - 


“The time is coming,” says R. S. 
Hulce, of the animal husbandry de- 
partment of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, “when every pure-bred sire that is 
not of good type and is not siring typy 
animals, will be the butcher 
along with the scrub bulls. 

“Livestock breeders thruout the en- 
tire country are beginning to appreci- 
ate the value of good type. Animals 
with sloping rumps and poor constitu- 
tion found in many purebred herds to- 
day are wnpopular and = bring = low 
prices,” he declares. “Some of our 
most prominent livestock breeders in 
Wisconsin have changed their entire 
system of breeding sires 
that will improve their herds from the 
score card standpoint. 

“The importapce of type is 
by watching the sale reports. Many 
animals of superb breeding are sold 
for very moderate prices because they 
lack the type of our show yard win- 
ners, An animal husbandman of a 
neighboring agricultural college at- 
tended a Holstein sale and classified 
sixty-eight cows of milking age into 
four groups to represent excellent, 
good, fair and poor types. The six- 
teen cows of good type sold at an 
average of $111 less than the sixteen 
classified as excellent. The sixteen 
head classified as fair sold at an aver- 
age of $54 lower than those of poor 
type, and the twenty cows of poor type 
averaged $39 less than those classified 
as fair. At the same sale forty-eight 
cows with straight rumps averaged 
approximately $40 more than forty- 
three cows with slightly sloping rumps. 
The buyers paid a difference of $40 for 
a straight rump alone.” 
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Summary of Holstein Records 


A total of 20,030 purebred Holstein- 
Friesian cows now have completed 
yearly production records in the ad- 
vanced registry of the  Holstein- 
Friesian Association of America, with 
an average of 15,603.2 pounds of milk 
and 528.49 pounds of butterfat, equiva- 
lent to 660.6 pounds of butter, accord- 
ing to the report of the superintend- 
ent of advanced registry for the last 
fiscal year recently closed. 

The average yearly. production for 
7,109 full-age cows is 17,548.2 pounds 
of milk and 742.9 pounds of butter; 
for 1,445 senior four-year-olds, 16,540.7 
pounds of milk and 697.3 pounds of 








for 1,605 junior four-year-olds, 
pounds of milk and _ 678.4 
of butter; for 1,773 senior 
15,444.3 pounds of 
milk and 651.7 pounds of butter; for 
1,993 junior three-year-olds, 14,531 
pounds of milk and 614.5 pounds of 
butter; for 2,312 senior two-year-olds, 
123,971.7 pounds of milk and 591.7 
pounds of butter, and for 3,793 junior 
two-year-olds, 13,060 pounds of milk 
and 555 pounds of butter. 

Of these 20,030 cows, 84 hold yearly 
records of over 1,000 pounds of butter- 
fat, or 1,250 pounds of butter, and 56 
have in 365 consecutive days produced 
over 30,000 pounds of milk. 


butter; 
16,011 

pounds 
three-year-olds, 





More Cow Testing Associations 
Department Reports 


A detailed report of cow-testing as- 
sociation work in the United States 
and of the increase in number of asso- 
ciations will not be due until January 
1, 1925; but figures now on file in the 
bureau of dairying, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, indicate that 
on July 1, 1924, there were about 730 
cow-testing associations in active op- 
eration, aS against 627 a year ago. 
This is a gain of over a hundred dur- 
ing the past year, or a gain within the 
vear of a little more than 16 per cent. 

Tho there was some increase in the 
number of associations in many states, 
the big gains were in a few states. 
Those having the largest actual in- 
creases are given in the following 
table: 
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Michigan ranks first in increased 
number of associations with a gain of 
thirty-eight, but Minnesota is a close 
second with a gain of thirty-five. Wis- 
consin still leads in the number of as- 
sociations, but Michigan and Minne- 
sota are gaining on Wisconsin. lowa, 
Kentucky and South Dakota are also 
making substantial gains. 

This increase in the number of cow- 
testing associations is very encour- 
aging. It means that year by year 
more of our dairy cows are being 
placed on yearly test. More testing 
means more economical production, 
and more economical production bene- 
fits both the producer and the con- 
sumer, 


Dairy Show at Milwaukee 


The prize list for the eighteenth 
annual National Dairy Exposition is 
now available from the National Dairy 
Association, 910 South Michigan ave 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. The 1924 expo- 
sition will be held at Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, September 27 to October 4. A 
very comprehensive prize list is of- 
fered for all breeds of dairy cattle. 
Entries must be made prior to Sep- 
tember 6. 

Judges for the show have 
nounced as follows: 
ert Scoville, Taconic, 
H. H. Kildee, Ames, Iowa; Holsteins, 
W. S. Moscrip, Lake Elmo, Minn., and 
T. E. Elder, Mt. Hermon, Mass.; “Jer- 
seys, C. J. Tucker, Lees Summit, Mo., 
and George W. Sisson, Potsdam, N. 
Y.; Ayrshires, Gilbert McMillan, Hunt- 
ingdon, Quebec, Canada, and Prof. J. 
B. Fitch, Manhattan, Kan.; Brown 
Swiss, Prof. George C. Humphrey, 
Madison, Wis. 
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Stop 
Rust 


Every rod of ““Galvannealed”’ Gonass! Deal 
fence is m: of copper- 

The patented “Galvannealed” Hosses 
welds 2 to 3 times more zinc coating into 
the wire. Copper mixed in with thesteel to- 
gether with the extra heavy zinc coa 
stops rust; therefore Square Deal lasts 
to 3 times longer. Costs net one cent more 
than the ordinary kind. We'llsend u 
request, copy of official tests that abeo= 
lutely adiake these claims. 


Square Deal Fence 


has these other goud points: Stiff, picket. 
like stay wires require fewer posts—alwayg 
tight and trim, no sagging; full gau huge wires 

last longer; famous Square Knot 
guaranteed not to slip; well crimped line 
wires give live tension, secure againet 
strains and sudden weather 


Two to three times more aa 
-— more wear—no extra price 
Write today for official proof of tests, also get oup 


catalog~and—a copy of Ropp’s Calculator on 
ewers75P00farm chron All 3free. Addresa 


Keystone Steel & Wire Co, 
3847 Gndnsteisl Ste _Peorta, Hlinoig ma | 






























Notice 


** Galvannealed ™ 
Square Deal is 
now marked with 
a Red Strand. 
Buy this longere 
lasting fence 
no extra price. : 


‘Always look 


for the 


Red Strand 


(top wire) — 
SAVE TIME — LABOR — MONEY 
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TO QUICKLY CURE Your cont] | 
so as to get the benefit of the prevail: 
ing high prices buy the Beatrice ‘| 
able Corn Cribbing which aff yrds pro: 
tection against the weather an pro | 


; 
' 


vides proper ventilation. 
See your dealer or write 
The John H. von Steen Co., Beatrice, Neb. | 
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ITH excellent exhibits thruout 
and an attendance record that 
ed with its largest, the Illinois 
State Fair, held at Springfield, Sep- 
P tember 13 to 20, was a distinct success. 
"Despite intermitten rain during the 
week, visitors came to the fair from 
gil parts of Ilinois and surrounding 
‘territory, and fair officials stated that 
[ greater interest in the fair and its ex- 
hibits had never been shown. Sales 
"and inquiries coneerning purebred 
breeding stock were more numerous 
Pthan at any time since the period of 
igh prices. 























































| The usual strong cattle ‘show was in 
; F evidence at Springfield. The show of 
; ) 655 beef cattle included 256 Herefords, 
4 47 Shorthorns, 70 Red Polls, 42 Angus 
, ‘and 32 Galloways. The dairy cattle en- 


‘tries comprised 127 Jerseys, 118 Hol- 
'steins, 103 Guernseys, 86 Brown Swiss 
and 51 Ayrshires. 
Iinois, Indiana, Wisconsin and Mis- 
'souri furnished the competition in the 
Shorthorn show. Haylands Farm, of 
“Sharpsburg, Ill., won the grand cham- 
pionship in bulls with their aged bull, 
spedeza Supreme. Junior honors 
nt to Joseph Miller’s Sons, Granger, 
, on Oakdale Stanmore. Reynolds 
os., Lodi, Wis., captured the grand 
@hampion purple on females with the 
‘aged cow, Goldie’s Princess, while the 
tonior ribbon went to Dundee Farms, 
janapolis, Ind., on Model Mill Ury. 
moka Farms, Waukesha, Wis., were 
ong winners in the younger classes, 
and other herds which figured in the 
ning of blue ribbons were Edellyn 
rms, Wilson, Ill.; Winmoor Farms, 
field, Ill., and Baker Shorthorn 
Farm, Hickman Mills, Mo. 
The Turner Lumber and Investment 
fo, Kansas City, Mo, was a heavy 
Winner in the Hereford show. Their 
aged bull, Laurel Perfection 5th, was 
Made grand champion, and their year- 
ling heifer, Laurel Belle 10th, was the 
grand, champion female. The herd of 
J.N. Camden, Versailles, Ky., was a 
tonsistent winner and supplied the ju- 
nior champion bull, Patrician Wood- 
ford. The senior champion cow was 
Belle Domino 14th, shown by Ken- 
Caryl! Ranch, Littleton, Colo. Others 
who showed first prize winners were 
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W. L. Yost, Independence, Mo., and 
Paul Hahnewald, Denver, Colo. 
H. 0. Harrison, San Franciseo, Cal., 





‘won all championships in a small Ab- 
tdeen Angus show. J. W. Larabee & 
fin, Earlville, I1., and Earl Frantz, 
Mr. Corey, Ohio, divided honors in the 
Galloway classes. All championships 
but one in the Polled Shorthorns went 
‘toLeemon Stock Farm, Hoopeston, Til. 
The junior champion female came from 
the herd of Harry F. Brannan, Belvi- 
dere, Tenn. J. W. Larabee & Sons and 
KP. Olson, Altona, Il., were the prin- 
Spal winners in the Red Poll section. 
Mollandale Farm, Milton, Iowa, and, R. 
PR Clampitt, New Providence, Iowa, 
Tmnished the Milking Shorthorn show: 
» lowa breeders figured in the Guern- 
®y show. Mountain Bros., Des Moines, 
M0 grand championship on their year- 
ling bull, Dorthy Marie’s Challenger 
MW lowanola , and W. W. Marsh, Water- 
} lowa, showed the grand champion 
female, Honey Bloom of Prairie. 
Ry. Rueping, Fond du Lac, Wis., was 
pAheavy winner in the Guernsey show. 
The grand champion Holstein bull 
“ Johanna Rag Apple Pabst, owned 
EW Jos, 1. Piek, Hartford, Wis. Segis 
Gothilde, owned by the Modern Wood- 
Men Sanatorium, Woodmen, Colo., was 
ind champion cow, and the same 
had junior champion bull. The 
€rson County Asylum, Jefferson, 
Mis, had junior champion female. 
p Meredith Jersey Farm, Des Moines, 
» Showed the junior champion Jer- 
Dey feme All other Jersey champion- 
Went to the Pebble Hill Planta- 
Thomasville, Ga. A. E. Bower & 
Bushton, Ill, showed the grand 
ion Brown Swiss bull in a strong 
- Hull Bros., Painesville, Ohio. 
the grand champion cow. Adam 
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The Thanos State Fair 


Seitz, Waukesha, Wis., was the prinei- 
pal winner on Ayrshires. 

A total of 1,282’ hogs were shown. 
They included 254 Poland Chinas, 203 
Chester Whites, 184 Duroc Jerseys, 166 
Spotted Poland Chinas, 142 Hamp 
shires, 109 Berkshires, 85 Tamworths, 
15 Yorkshires and 124 pig club pigs. 

The owners of the grand champion- 
ship winners in the swine show were 
as follows: 

Durocs—Boar, A. BE. Knight, White- 


hall, Ill.; sow, Ortic Farms, Cartlin- 
ville, Til. 
Poland Chinas—Boar, Jewett & 


Lynch, Monticello, Ill.; sow, Chas. W. 
Jewett, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Chester Whites—Boar, G. W. Black, 
Washburn, Ill.; sow, Huzhel & Pugs 
‘ley, Sanderson, Ind. 

Hampshires—Boar, 
Horn Lake, Miss.; 
Towanda, Ill. 


Gayoso Farm, 
sow, Simon Moon, 


Spotted Poland Chinas—Boar, Len- 
hard & Son, Portland, Ind.; sow, Good- 


night & Shirk, Circleville, Ind. 

Tamworths—Boar, A. E. Augustine, 
Rose Hill, Iowa; sow, B. F. Harris 
Farms, Seymour, [IIl. 

Berkshires—Both championships to 
Parker Bros., Niles, Mich. 

Yorkshires—Both championships to 
Henry Pitstick, Arlington, Tl. 

J. O. Singmaster & Son, Keota, Iowa, 
were prominent winners in the Perch 
eron horse division. Their three-year- 
old stallion, Maple Grove Wonder, was 





grand champion and they won a num- 
ber of firsts. R. W. Hoit & Son, Bea- 
eon, Iowa, also won many ribbons. 
Leslie Farms, Pekin, Ill., had the grand 
champion mare. Ernest Weiss, Deep 
River, lowa, showed the grand cham- 
pion Belgian mare and Harry Stamp, 
Roachdale, Ind., had the grand cham- 
pion stallion. The Shire stallion cham- 
pionship was won by Geo. Wendel & 
Son, La Moille, Iil., while supreme hon- 
ors in mares went to Geo. J. Stoll, of 
Chestnut, Ill A. G. Soderberg, Osco, 


Tl, showed the grand champion 
Clydesdale stallion and G. W. Merna, 
Wyoming, Ill, the grand champion 
mare. 


Sheep of good quality were shown 
in large numbers, entries from Ihlinois, 
Indiana and Wisconsin predominating. 
George McKerrow & Son, Pewaukee, 
Wis., won both championships in Ox- 
fords and Shropshires.. W. F. Renk & 
Son, Sun Prairie, Wis., showed the 
champion Hampshires and Anoka 
Farms, Waukesha, Wis., had both Cots 
wold winners. In the Southdowns, A. 
A. Armstrong, Fergus, Ontario, Can- 
ada, had champion ram and J. L. Bist- 
line, Aledo, Ill, the champion ewe. J. 
S. Kellerman, Romney, Ind., took the 
Dorset ram championship, while Oscar 
A. Bewsher, Wapakoneta, Ohio, showed 
the ewe champion. T. Harris & Sons, 
Kokomo, Ind., won both Cheviot cham- 
pionships, while Richards & Richards, 
Lodi, Wis., had similar honors in the 
Linecolns and S. Blamer & Sons, of 
Johnston, Ohio, took both Merino 
championships. 





Farmers Union Resolutions 


The following report of the committee 
on resolutions was adopted by the Farm- 
ers’ Union convention: 

1. Whereas, it has been our experience 
in the past that some individuals have 
paid their dues for appar@ntly no other 
reason than to get into the organization 
to raise trouble and strife among the 
members and officers of the organization, 
and to defeat if possible the organization 
itself; therefore, be it 

Resolved, that this convention go on 
record that members so charged be given 
a fair and impartial trial, as provided 
for by our constitution and by-laws, and 
if guilty, their cards be canceled and 
they be barred from all rights and priv- 
ileges in the organization. 

2. We condemn government by injunc- 
tion, as it is an injustice to our labor 
brothers and sisters. 

3. We reaffirm our former declaration 
on the election of the president and vice- 
president of the United States and judges 
of the supreme and federal courts by 
popular vote, and the nomination of same 
by primary vote. 

4. Whereas, there is a 
the greater part of the 
United States that the 
dates for president and vice-president of 
the United States and the platforms 
adopted by both old parties do not meet 
with their approval; and, % 

Whereas. Robert M. La Follette and 
Burton KE. Wheeler have demonstrated 
their loyalty the common people by 
years of faithful public service; and, 

Whereas, their platform offers the 
real relief in sight; therefore, be it 

Kiesolved, by the Farmers’ Union of 
Town, in convention assembled, that we 
give our whole-hearted support to these 
outstanding champions of human rights, 

5. We whole-heartedly endorse our ju- 
nior senator, Smith W. Brookhart, for re- 
election the United States, for his 
manty for the common people. 

6. We further reaffirm our declaration 
on government ownership of public utili- 
ties, and especially do we recommend 
government operation of the banking syse- 
tem, the issue of money direct to the 
people on the same security that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank redisecounts the paper 
of the public borrower. 

7. We condemn the high-handed meth- 
ods of the State Highway Commission 
and the extension department of tne 
State Agricultural College and demand 
that their autocratic actions be super- 
seded by a policy of service to the 
people, and demand all state insti- 
tutions be audited by state auditing 
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only 
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real 
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department. 


8. Resolved, that we endorse a bill 
which provides that the county agent, 
county nurse, county engineer and county 
cow tester be left to the vote of the 
people. 

9. In view of the slack and 
service of some of our county, state 
rational public officers m the past; 

Resolved, that we condemn the 


inefficient 

and 
be it 
over- 


loaded deputy system being practiced, and 
we demand that the officers give us more 
effictent 


service by doing more of the 





work themselves, and thereby reduce our 
taxation. 


10. Resolved, by the Farmers’ FEduca- 
tional and Co-operative Union of l[owa, 
in convention assembled: 

First—We are opposed to military con- 
scription without vote of the people, and 
demand that in the event of war the 


wealth of the nation be conscripted along 
with the men. 

Second—We favor this 
part of the national constitution 
as possible. 

Third—We respectfully request the con- 
gressmen from Iowa to give this propo- 
sition all the assistance in their power. 

Fourth—-We request the next general 
assembly of Iowa to pass a concurrent 
resolution memorializing congress to this 
effect. 

11. Resolved, that we appreciate the un- 
tiring efforts of our officials and person- 
nel of our Livestock Commission Com- 
pany at Chicago, St. Paul and St. Joseph, 
and that the membership of the Farmers’ 
Union now in Convention assembled, 


being made a 
as soon 


pledge their undivided support to our own i 


sales agency. 
due respect shown by managers 
our Farmers’ Union commission firms, 
also our fieldmen of Iowa for same; be it 
Resolved, that the delegates of this con- 
vention, each and every one, work with 
all energy to establish Farmers’ Unton 
shippine associations to ship to. the 
Farmers’ Union commission firms 100 per 
cent. 
13. 
the bulwa 


livestock 
12. In 
of 


Whereas, the publie 
rk and the safeguard of 
stitution of our government and 
telligent democracy; and, 

Whereas, our sehools are not giving 
satisfaction in comparison with the cost, 
and our young people finishing the public 
schools are going out fly prepared for 
every-day life; therefore, be it 

tesolved, that this state convention 
instructs the state board to appoint a 
committee of not less than three to make 
a survey or investigation of the condi- 
tions of the rural and village schools as 
to the curriculums taught and time spent. 
together with the cost, the method of 
furnishing books and apparatus for said 
schools, the experience and teaching 
ability of the teachers, so far as is prac- 


school system is 
the in- 
an in- 


age, 


tical, and that this committee shall re- 
port at our next state convention; and 
be it further 


Resolved, that this committee shall pro- 
vide a social center on literary programs 
for local mectings, providing for the prop- 
er committees for carrying our social 
programs, 

14. We recommend the restoration of 
the election of county superintendent of 
schools to popular vote of the people. 

15. Resolved, that we believe Muscle 
Shoals should be retained and. operated 
by the government for the interest of the 
people. 

16™Resolved, that we recommend the 
adoption of the Torrens abstract system. 

17. Resolved, that we heartily endorse 
the Junior Farmers’ Unien work and in- 
sist that it be continued and given our 
full support. 








More Farmers Using Radio 

Rapid increase in the use of radio 
on farms during the past year is indi- 
cated in a special survey made by 
the United States Department of Agri 
culture. It is estimated that there are 
now more than 370,000 radio sets in 
use on farms, as compared with 145, 
000 a year ago. 

The survey was made among coun 
ty agricultural agents. Reports from 
833 county agents placed the aggre 
gate number of radio sets in their 
counties at 108,710, or an average of 
130 sets per county. Projecting the 
average of 130 per county for all af 
the 2,850 agricultural counties in the 
United States yields an estifnate of 
370,500 radio sets in use on farms 
thruout the country as a whole, as 
compared with a similar estimate of 
345,350 sets a year ago, 

The radio market news service of 
the United States Department of Agci- 
eulture has been developed rapmeay 
during the past three years until now 
it is possible for farmers in practically 
all parts of the country to receive 
daily market quotations and reports 
en agricultural conditions. 
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The Interstate Fair at S 


Featured by the best livestock show 
and the largest display of boys’ and girls’ 
club work in its history, the Interstate 
Pair, held at Sioux City, lowa, Septembe: 
14-20, was a distinct success. Altho rain 
interfered to some extent, crowds were 
large and much interest was taken in the 
show. ‘ 

The boys’ and girls’ show at Sioux City 
Some years ago reached interstate pro- 
portions. Each year finds it growing in 
extent and importance. Ten states were 
represented in the various departments 
of the show this year and the United 
States Department of Agriculture sent a 
special exhibit with several workers to 
the show. 

In the interstate 
stock judging contest, 
to the Kansas team. lowa got second 
place,.and South Dakota third. In grain 
judging, Illinois took first: Iowa. second, 
and Kansas, third. In girls’ demonstra- 
tion work, Minnesota won the first place; 
North Dakota, second, and South Dakota, 
third. lIowa took the honors in clothing 
demonstrations, North Dakota winning 
second and Missour! third. In the inter- 
State health contest the highest score of 
98.9 per cent was made by Milo Richter, 
a club boy from Minnesota. Ethel Fichel- 
berger, of Illinois, was high scoring girl 
with 98.7 per cent. 

As usual, the display of club 
and pigs was large and of good 
More than a hundred baby beeves 
judged by Prof. H. H. Kildee. and an 
excellent champion was found in Laddie, 
a@ purebred twelve-months-old calf fed by 
Bthel Babcock, Moville, Towa Experts 
called him as good a calf club steer as 
they had ever seen, and when sold at the 
auction during the fair he was bought by 
the Sioux City Livestock Exchange for 
77% cents per pound, a new record for 
club calves. 

A better show 
never appeared at 
600 head were in the barns and in over- 
flow space. The dairy cattle show was 
far in advance of those of previous years, 
with all breeds well represented The 
horse show made a gain over recent years 
while the breeding hog show was nearly 
equal to the banner show of 1920 and 
closely approached the Iowa State Fair 
show in numbers. The 1924 Interstate 
Fair reflected in a very unmistakable 

anner the important livestock interests 

f the Sioux City territory. 


Cattle Awards 


SHORTHORNS 

Judge—W. H. Peters, St. Paul, 

Aged bull—First ten G. Studer, Wes- 
ley, Towa; 2, Henry Whitford & Son, 
Volga, lowa. Three-year-old bull—First, 
Dubes & Ohlson, Aurelia, lowa; 2, O. W 
Crouch, Hinton, Iowa; 3, Murphy Bros, 
Lakefield, Minn. Two-year-old bull— 
First, Dubes & Ohlsson; 2, J. W. Dugan 
& Son. Kingsley, lowa: 3, Whitford & 
Son. Spring yearling bull—First, Whit- 
ford & Son. Summer yearling bull—First, 
Dubes & Ohlsson; 2, Murphy Bros.; 3, 
Crouch; 4, Whitford & Son Senior bull 
cali—First and 5, Dubes & Ohlson; 2 
Studer; 3 and 4, Murphy Bros. Junior 
bull calf—First, Dubes & Ohlsson; 2, 
Studer. 


Cow and 
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live- 
went 
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Close 


breeding 
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Minn 


calf—First, Studer; 
Ohlson; Murphy Bros.; 
Otto W Sundstrom Beresford 

Aged cow—First, Murphy Bros.; 

der: 3 and 4, Dubes & Ohlson: 5 

ford & Son. Two-year-old heifer—First, 
Dubes & Ohlson; 2. 4 and 5, Murphy 
Bros.; 3. Studer. Junior yearling heifer 
—First. Dubes & Ohlsson; 2, Studer; 3 and 
4, Murphy Bros.: Whitford & Son. 
Summer heifer—Firs Studer; 2, Dubes 
& Ohlson; 3. Murphy Bros.: 4 and 5. 
Whitford & Son. Senior heifer—First and 
4, Studer; 2, Dubes & Ohlson; 3, Whit- 
ford & Son; 5, Murphy Bros. 

Senior and grand champion 
der, on Avon's Crown 

Junior champion bull—Dubes & 
on Villager’s Masterpiece. 

Senior and grand champion 
Studer, on Augista 90th 

Junior champion female 
Roan Ribbon 2d. 

Three bulls—First, Dubes & Ohlson;: 2, 
Studer; 3, Murphy Bros. Two bulis— 
First, Dubes & Ohlson; 2, Studer; 3, Mur- 
phy Bros. Graded herd—First, Studer; 
2, Dubes & Oblson; 3, Murphy Bros.: 4, 
Whitford & Son. Yearling herd—First, 
Dubes & Ohlsson; 2. Murphy Bros.: 3, 
Whitford & Son. Pair of calves—First, 
Dubes & Ohlsson; 2. Studer; 3, Murphy 
Bros. Get of sire—First. Dubes & Ohl- 
son; 2, Murphy Bro: Studer; 4, Whit- 
ford & Son. 


own 


bull—Stu 


Ohlsen 
female— 


—Studer on 


HEREFORDS 

Judge—A. E. Darlow, Stillwater, Okla. 
Aged bull—First, A. J. Minish, Hudson, 
Towa. Three-year-old bull—First and 2. 
Jas. J. Rezac & Sons, Tabor, S. D.; 3, 
P. M. Christensen, Lone Rock, Iowa. Two- 
year-old bull—First, FE. M. Cassady & 
Son, Whiting, Iowa; 2, C. A. Meyer & 
Sons, Bellevue, Iowa; 3. Rezac & Sons; 
4, Minish. Spring yearling bull—First, 
Rezac & Sons; 2, Cassady & Son: 3, 
Rouse & Peterson. Morningside Station, 
Iowa; 4, Christensen. Summer yearling 
bull—First, Rezac & Sons; 2, Meyer & 
Son; 3. Rouse & Peterson; 4, Christen- 
sen. Senior bull calf—First, Rezac & 
Sons; 2 and 3, Cassady & Son; 4, Méyer 
& Son. Junior bull calf—First, Rezac & 
Sons; 2, Rouse & Peterson; 3, Meyer & 
Son; 4. Minish. 

Aged cow—First 
2 Rezac & Sons; 4 and 5, Christensen. 
Two-yearold  heifer—First, Meyer & 
Sons; 2 and 3, Rezac & Sons; 4, Minish. 
Spring yearling heifer—First, Rezac & 
Sons; 2. Meyer & Son; 3. IE. A. Martens, 


and 3, Meyer & Son; 


Rock Rapids, Iowa; 4, Cassady & Son. 
Senior heifer calf—First, Meyer & Son; 
Pand 4, Rezac & Sons; 3, Cassady & Son. 
Senior and grand champion bull—Cas- 
sady & Son, on Gay Stanway. 
Junior champion bull—Rezac 
on Repeater Lad 58th. 

Senior and grand champion 
Meyer & Son, on Rosy Fairfax. 
Junior champion female—Meyer & Son, 
on Loetta Blanchard 

Three bulls—First, Cassady & 
and 3. Rezac & Sons; 4, Meyer 
Two bulls-—-First and 3, Rezac & Sons; 
2, Cassady & Son Graded herd—First 
Meyer & Sons; 2, Rezac & Sons: 3, Chris- 
tensen 1, Minish. Yearling herd—irst, 
Kezac & Sons; 2, Cassady & Son: 3, 
Meyer & Sons; 4, Minish. Vair of calves 
-First, Rezac & Sons; 2, Meyer & Sons; 
3, Cassady & Son; 4, Minish. Get of sire 
First, Rezac & Sons; 2, Cassady & Son; 
3 and 4, Meyer & Son. 


& Sons, 


female— 


Son; 2 
& Son. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

W. H. Peters, St. Paul, Minn. 
bull—first, Kemp Bros., Marion, 
Three-year-old bull—-First, C. A. 
& Sons, Kelly, lowa; 2, Henry 
Blairstown, Iowa; 3, C. E. 
Fuester, Ida Grove, lowa. Two-year-old 
bull—First, John H. Fitch, Lake City, 
lowa; 2, Wm, Rowles & Son, Onawa, Ia.; 
2. Schmucker. Spring yearling bull— 
First, Kemp Lros.; 2, Fitch; 3, Rosenfeld 
& Sons; 4, Mandeville & Edson, Storm 
Lake, lowa. Summer yearling bul—First, 
Kemp lLros.; 2, Rosenfeld & Sons; 3 
Fitch; 4, Rowles & Son, Senior bull calf 
—First and 4, Fitch; 2, Kemp Bros,; 3, 
Rosenfeld & Sons. Junior bull calf— 
First, Rosenfeld & Sons; 2 and 3, Kemp 
Bros.; 4, Schmucker, 

Cow and own calf—First 
2. Rosenfeld & Sons. A i 
Fitch; 2, Rowles & Son; 3, 
Heifer calved in 1922—First, 


Judge 

Aged 
Iowa. 
Rosenfeld 
Schmucker, 


Kemp Bros.; 
cow First, 
Schmucker. 

Fitch; 2, 





Junior and grand champion female— 
Stewart & Son, on Gypsy Rose. 

Three bulls—First, Stewart & Son: 2, 
Hanson & Son; 3, Loonan. Two bulls— 
First, Stewart & Son; 2, Loonan; 3, Sund- 
strom. Graded herd—First, Hanson & 
Son; 2, Stewart & Son; 3, Dunham & Son. 
Yearling herd—First, Stewart & Son; 2, 
Hanson & Son; 3, Sundstrom. Calf herd 
—First, Stewart & Son; 2, Hanson & 
Son; 3, Dunham & Son. Get of sire— 
First and 3, Stewart & Son; 2, Hanson & 
Son. 

RED POLLS 

Red Polled show was 
Bros., Bancroft, Neb., 

Lechlerville, Wis. Graff Bros. 
majority of the firsts and all the 
championships, winning supreme honors 
on their junior yearling bull, Charmer 
Victor, and their aged cow, Nila. Curran 
had first in the two-year-old bull, senior 
yearling bull, junior bull calf and both 
yearling heifer classes. Professor Kildee 
judged. 


The 
Graff 
Curran, 
took a 


provided by 
and John A. 


HOLSTEINS 

Judge—Earl Weaver, Ames, Iowa. 
Aged bull—First, South Dakota State 
College, Brookings, S. D.; 2 and 4, Marlow 
& Randall, Mankato, Minn.; 3, Muducra 
Farms, Shakopee, Minn. Three-year-old 
bull—First, Mudcura Farms; 2, Thomas 
Shower, Monticello, Iowa. ‘Two-year-old 
bull—First, Iowana Farms, Davenport, 
lowa; 2, Wm. R, Gilette & Son, Fostoria, 
Iowa; 3, Marlow & Randall; 4, Ed Kolb, 
Milford, Towa. Yearling bull—First, Robt. 
Peterson, Ft. Dodge, Iowa; 2, Marlow & 
tandall; 3, Shower; 4, lowana Farms. Se- 
nior bull calf—First, Marlow & Randall; 
2, Wm. F. Klein, Chauhassen, Minn.; 3, 
lowana Farms; 4, Gillette & Sons. 

Aged cow—First, Iowana Farms; 2 and 
3, S. D. State College; 4, Mudcura Farms. 


Three-year-old cow—First, Marlow & 
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Polled 


LGelle’s Lavender, Grand Champion 
’, Stewart 


Owned by 8S. 


Rosenfeld & Sons:  & towles & Son; 4, 
Kemp Bros.; Spring yearling heifer- 
First, Fitch; 2, Sehmucker; 3, Kemp 
Bros.; 4, Rowles & Son. Summer yearling 
heifer—First, Rosenfeld & Sons; 2, Rowles 
& Son; 3, Schmucker Senior heifer calf 
—First and 4, Fitch; 2, Kemp Bros.; 3 
Rosenfeld & Son, 
Senior champion 
Son on Black Fldor, 
Junior and grand champion bull—Kemp 
Bros on Belmore Dale. 
Senior and grand champion femal 
Kemp Bros., on Queen's Viola K. 
Junior champion female—Fitch, 
fileen. 
Three 


bull—Rosenfeld & 


on En- 
bulls—First, Kemp SBros.; 2, 
Fitch . Rosenfeld & Sons; 4, Schmucker. 
Two bulls—First and 4, Kemp Bros.; 2, 
Fitch; 3, Rosenfeld & Son, Graded herd 
Virst, Kemp Lros.; 2, Rosenfeld & Sons; 
, Schmucker, Yearling herd—Tirst, 
Fiteh; 2, Kemp TBros.; 3, Rosenfeld & 
Son; 4, Schmucker. Pair of calves—Same. 
Get of sire—First, Fitch; 2, Kemp Bros.; 
3, Rosenfeld & Son; 4, Rowles & Son. 


POLLED SHORTHORNS 
Judge—W. H. Peters, St. Paul, Minn. 
Aged bull—First, 8S. W. Stewart & Sons, 

Kenard, Neb.; 2, Hi. A. Hanson & Son, 
Mankato, Mfnn.; Lloyd Loonan, Wa- 
tenloo, Towa. Two-year-old bull—First, 
Otte Sundstrom, seresford, Ss >? _2, 
Loonan. Senior yearling bull—First, H. C. 
Stork, Tekamah, Neb.; 2, Z T. Dunham 
& Sons, Dunlap, lowa Junior yearling 
bull—First and 8. Sundstrom :2, Hanson 
& Son Senior bull calf-—Virst, Stewart 
& Son; 2, Dunham & Son; 3, Stork. Ju- 
nior bull® calf—First, Stewart & Son; 2, 
Sundstrom; 8, Loonan. 

Aged cow—First, Stewart & Son; 
Stork; 3, Hanson & Son Two-year-old 
heifer—First, Hanson & Son: 2, Sund- 
strom; 3, Dunham & Son. Senior yearling 
heifer—First, Stewart & Son: 2, Loonan; 
3, Dunham & Son. Junior yearling heifer 
—First, Hanson & Son; 2, Sundstrom; 3, 
Stewart & Son. Senior heifer calf—First, 
Hanson & Son; 2 and 3, Stewart & 


9 


& Son. 
Senior and grand champion bull—Stew- 
art & Son, on Belle’s Lavender. 
Junior champion bull—Stewart 
on Roan Wallflower. 
Senior champion 
Son, on Model Jennie. 


& Son, 


female—Hanson & 


Zull at 
Kennard 


Shorthorn 


the 1924 Interstate Fair. 
& Son ) 


Neb 


2, lowana Farms; 3 and 4, Mud- 
cura Farms Two-year-old heifer—First, 
S. D. State Colege; 2, Mudcura Frams; 38, 
Iowana Farms; 4, Gillette & Sons. Senior 
yearling heifer—First, Donald Peterson, 
Ft. Dodge, Iowa; 2, G. Peterson, Ft. 
Dodge, lowa; 3, Kolb; 4, Ilowana Farms. 
Junior yearling heifer—First, Mudcura 
Farms; £2, lowana Farms; 3, Gillette & 
Sons; 4, Marlow & Randall. Senior heifer 
calf—First and 4, Marlow & Randall; 2 
and 3, lowana Farms. 

Senior and grand champion bull—S. D. 
State College on Sir Aagegie Colantha 


Korndyke. 


Randall; 


bull—Robert Peter 


Ormsby. 


Junior champion on, 
on Tritomia Veeman 
Senior and grand champion cow—lIowa- 
na Farms on Lady Johanna Aageie 

Fayne. 

Junior champion female—Mudcura 
on Oak Wood Piebe Allie. 

Graded herd—First. Mudcura Farm; 2, 
Towana Farms; 3 and 4, Marlow & Ran- 
dall. Yearling herd—First, Marlow & 
Randall; 2, lowana Farms; 3, Shower. 
Calf herd—First, Marlow & Randall; 2 
and 4, Iowana Farms; 3, Gillette & Sons. 
Get of sire—First Mudeura Farms; 2, 
Marlow & Randall: 3, Towana alFrms. 
Produce of cow—First, Gillette & Sons; 
2, 3 and 4, Marlow & Randall. 


Farm 


JERSEYS 

Judge—FEarl Weaver, Ames, Iowa. 

Aged bull—First, Waterloo Jersey Farm, 
Waterloo, Lowa. Three-year-old bull— 
First. Waterloo Jersey Farm; 2, C. A. 
Reinheimer, Marion, Iowa. Two-year-old 
bull-—-First, Waterloo Jersey Farm. Year- 
ling bull—First, Waterloo Jersey Farm; 
2 and 3, Sam F. Crabbe, Fargo, N. D.; 4, 
Reinheimer. Senior bull calf—First and 
2. Crabbe; 3 and 4, Waterloo Jersey Farm. 

Aged cow—First, Waterloo Jersey 
Farm; 2 and 38, Crabbe; 4, Reinheimer., 
Three-year-old cow—First, S. D. State 
College, Brookings, S. D.; 2, Waterloo 
Jersey Farm; 3, Reinheimer; 4, Crabbe 
Two-year-old heifer—First, S. D. State 
College: 2 and 3, Waterloo Jersey Farm; 
4, Crabbe. Senior yearling heifer—First, 
Waterloo Jersey Farm; 2 and 3, Crabbe; 
4, Reinheimer. Junior yearling heifer— 
First, Waterloo Jersey Farm; 2, Rein- 
heimer; 3 and 4, Crabbe. Senior heifer 


ioux City 


calf—First and 2, Crabbe; 
4, Waterloo Jersey Farm. 

Senior champion bull—Waterloo 
‘farm, on Financial Master. 

Junior and grand champion 
Crabbe, on Noble’s Firm Modeler. 

Senior and grand champion female. 
Waterloo Jersey Farm, on  Finaneiaj 
Countess Topsy. : 

Junior champion female—Waterloo Jer, 
sey Farm, on Financial Super Marjorie, 

Graded herd—First and 2, Waterlog 
Jersey Farm; 3, Reinheimer. Yearling 
herd—First, Waterloo Jersey Farm; 2, 
Reinheimer; 3 and 4, Crabbe. Yearling: 
herd—Same. Calf herd—First, Reinheim. | 
er; 2 ,Waterloo Jersey Farm; 3, Crabbe, 4 
Get of sire—First and 4, Crabbe; 2 and 
3, Waterloo Jersey Farm. Produce of cow 
—First and 2, Waterloo Jersey Farm; 3 
Crabbe; 4, Reinheimer. ; 

GUERNSEYS 

Judge—Earl Weaver, Ames, Iowa, 

Aged bull—First, C. E. Swenson & §& 
Chicago City, Minn.; 2, F. E. Fox, Way | 
kesha, Wis.; 3, Island Farm, Floodwood) ” 
Minn.; 4, Ed T. Williams, Dousman, Wig, | 
Three-year-old bull—First and 3, Eg 
Person, Minot, 8S. D.; 2, Allen Wallis, Dye? 
rango, Iowa; 4, C. J. & W. A. Connell, 
Colgate, Wis. Yearling bull—First, Simon 
Kruse, Minneapolis, Minn.; 2, Person; % 
Island Farm; 4, Wallis. Senior bull calf” 
—First, Williams; 2, Island Farm; 44 
Kruse; 4, Person. 

Aged cow—First, Kruse; 2, Person;  §, 
J. M. Harvey, Waukesha, Wis.; 4, Island 
Farm. Three-year-old cow—First, Kruse; ” 
2 and 4, Island Farm; 3, Person. Two 
year-old heifer—First, Kruse; 2, Fox; 
and 4, Person. Senior yearling heifers 
First, Williams; 2, Fox; 3, Person; 4” 
Kruse, Junior yearling heifer—Firgt,— 
G. Kingston & Son, Waukesha, Wis,; 2 
Person; 3, Williams; 4, Kruse. Senior 
heifer calf—First, Fox; 2 and 3, Island 
Farm; 4, Kingston & Son. 

Senior and grand champion bull—Swen.- — 
son & Son, on Floridale General Wash. 
ington. 

Junior 
Proud M, 

Senior 
Kruse, on 


3, Reinheimer; 
Jersey 


bull 


champion bull—Williams, on) 
of Echo Glade, 5 
and grand champion female< 

King’s Fortune of Lakeside, 

Junior champion female—Kingston & 
Son, on Colleen, 

Graded herd—First, Person; 2, Fox; 3, 
Wallis. Yearling herd—First, Person; 3 
Wallis. Calf herd—First, Kingston & 
Son; 2, Island Farm; 3, Kruse; 4, Person, 
Get of sire—First, Fox; 2. Island Farm; 

Person; 4, Williams. Produce of cow 
. Williams; 2, Person; 3, Fox; 4% 
Farm. 


BROWN SWISS 
herds of Brown Swiss competed. 
of Mooney & TLarabee, Fort 
Dodge, Towa, took every first and cham- 
pionship. while. the herd of J. W. Hess, 
Crown Point, Ind., won most of the see- 
onds and thirds. Professor Kildee judged. 
AYRSHIRES 

The Ayrshire herd of F. H. Basking, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, met no competition 
Ribbons were awarded by Prof. Weaver, 


Island 


Two 
The herd 


Horses 


A strong show of Percherons featured 
t hehorse division. C. P. Quirin, Marcus; 
Towa, was a heavy winner, taking first in 
all the stalion classes down to the year 
ling class. His four-year-old _ stallion, 
Harry, was grand champion. Frasier & 
Son, Humboldt, Iowa, showed the grand 
champion mare, Lady Jalap. Other com 
sistent winners were Jake Ouruh, Parker, 
S. D.; W. J. Dawson, Washta, Iowa, and 
Albert Gambler & Son, Carpenter, 8. D. 

Holbert Tros., Greeley lown, showeds 
the grand champion Belgian stallion, Imp 
Orange. The grand champion Belgiam 
mare was exhibited by Gehan & Ashlock 
Wéssington Springs. S. D. H. L. Andere 
son, Rolfe, Towa, was the only exhibitor 
of Clydesdales. The draft horses were 
judged by W. I. Crawford, Newton, lows 


The Swine Show 

The Interstate Fair proved the exceDs 
tion among the 1924 fairs with respect @ 
the hog show. Instead of the decline in 
numbers which charactertzed the e@ 7 
fairs, the Sioux City fair had the see 
largest display of swine in its history 
the exhibit closely approaching the baie 
ner vear of 1920. About 1,500 head were: 
assembled in a show which in numpSss 
exceeded most of the western state fairs. 
and closely approached the Towa S@ 
Fair show. The show was furnished 
the breeders of Iowa, Nebraska 
Dakota and Minnesota, and reflected Brees 
credit on the swine interests of the Stowe 
City territory The Poland China show 
was about 50 per cent larger thaw 
show of the breed at Des Moines, J 
the Chester White show was_ fu as 
strong, classes in the latter breed ru 


up to as high as 45 entries. The.¢ 

of Duroc Jerseys and Hampshires ® 

also strong. Ae 

POLAND CHINAS ee 

Judge—J. D. Waltemeyer, MelboutM 

Towa. ns 
Aged boar—First, H. A. Weeldreyet 

Son, Emery, S.. D.; 2, Cc. J. & & 

Mars, Iowa; 3, Griffin & Son, 

Iowa; 4, Henry Hatterman, Paullina, 

5, W. C. Whiting & Son, Whiting, 

Senior yearling boar—First, G. 

son & Son, Decorah, Iowa. Junior ¥® 

ling boar—First, Weeldreyer & Som 

Whiting & Son; 3, Griffin & Son; 4, ™ 

ry Dorr & Son, Marcus, Towa; 5 

Austin & Sons, Elk Point, S. 
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pig—First, R. C. Henry, Sheldon, 
Griffin & Son; 3 and 5, Eyers; 
Weeldreyer & Son. Junior boar pig— 
t, Henry; 2, Raymond _ Mueting, 


Pee eicid, Neb.; 3, Chas. F. Schrunk & 


‘gon, Mapleton, Iowa; 4, Dorr & Son; 5, J. 
%, Edson Storm Lake, lowa. 

ed sow—First, Weeldreyer & Son; 2 
Stanley Addy, Marcus, Iowa; 4, 
reed & Son, Rosalie, Neb.; 5, 
& Son. Senior yearling sow— 
t, Reed & Son; 2, Ernest Kennen- 
Spirit Lake, Iowa; 3, Griffin & 
Eyers;...5, C. Bates, Mitchell, 


p. Junior yearling sow—First, 3 and 


e Dorr & Son; 2, Weeldreyer & Son; 5, 


Kennenbe rg. Senior sow -pig—First, 2 
gnd 3, Dorr & Son; 4 and 5, Weeldreyer 
Be Bon. Junior sow ‘pig—First and 3, Dorr 
2, Weeldreyer & Son; 4 and 5, 
fousel, Alton, Iowa. 
Senior and grand champion boar—Pear- 
Junior champion boar—Henry, on The 
| pattern 
Senior and grand champion sow—Dorr 
& Son, on Evergreen Queen 2d. 
Junior champion sow—Dorr & Son, on 
hynnamed. 
_ Aged herd—First, Weeldreyer & Son; 2, 
E Dorr & Son; 3, Pearson & Son; 4, Griffin 
5, Bates. Aged herd, owned and 
exhibitor—First, Bates. Young 
t and 2, Dorr & Son; 3, Weel- 
& Son; 4, Schrunk & Sons; 5, 
Ey Young herd, owned and bred by 
exhibitors—Same, Get of sire—First, 3 
and 4, Dorr & Sons; 2, Weeldreyer & 
'fon; 5, Schrunk & Son. Produce of sow 
and 4, Dorr & Sons; 2, Weel- 
Reed & Son. 


DUROC JERSEYS 

Judge—E. C. Barber, Alpena, S. D. 
Aged boar—First, The Rodekohr’s, Bat- 
tle Creek, Neb.; 2, W. H. Rasmussen, 
ae Pree 3, J. P. Hanson, Beres- 
ford, S. 4, Gant Bros., Westfield, Ia.; 
§, Fred inst Charter Oak, Iowa. Senior 
yearlin boar—First, B. A. Samuelson & 
fon, Kiron, Iowa; 2, Clarence H. Chris- 
flansen, Corley, Iowa; 38, R. J. Conway, 
Westfield, Iowa. Junior yearling boar— 
First and 5, E. J. Edwards, Alta, Iowa; 
4 Grant Lynn & Son, Spirit Lake, Ia.; 
j, The Rodekohr’s; 4, Conway. Senior 
poar pig—First, J. M. Secker, Sioux Falls, 
6 D.; 2 and 5, Lynn & Son; 3, The 
Rodekohr’s; 4, Samuelson & Son. Junior 
boar pig—First, Lynn & Son; 2 The 
| Rode-kohr’s; 3, Samuelson & Son; 4, Gant 
'Pros.; 5, Ben O’Brecht, Harlan, Iowa. 
Aged sow—First, Rasmussen; 2, 3 and 
4, The Rodekohr’s; 5, Samuelson & Son. 
Senior yearling sow—First, Hanson; 2, 
fhristensen; 38, Rasmussen; 4, The Rode- 
tohr’s; 5, Samuelson & Son. Junior 

rlng sow—First, 3 and 4, The Rode- 
hr’s; 2, Rasmussen, 5, Christensen. 
Senior sow pig—First and 4, The Rode- 
fohr’s; 2 and 5, Rasmussen; 3, Seckser. 
Junior sow pig—First, Lynn & Son; 2, 
W, Hi Sholes’ Sons, Onawa, Iowa; 3, Ras- 
mussen; 4, Samuelson & Son; 5, Gant 
Bros. : 
Senior and grand champion boar—The 
‘Rodekohr’s, on Proud Sensation, 
Junior champion boar—Secher, 
Jack's Colonel. 

Senior and grand champion sow—Ras- 
mussen, on Beautiful Wonder. 

Junior champion sow—The Rodekohr’s, 
om Commander’s Lady. 

Aged herd—First, Rasmussen; 2 and 5, 
The Rodekohr’s; 3, Samuelson & Son; 4, 
Hanson. Aged herd, owned and bred by 
«hibitors—First and -3, The Rodekohr’s; 
2, Rasmussen. Young herd—First, The 

ekohr’'s; 2, Secker; 3, Lynn & Son; 4, 
Samuelson & Son; 5, Gant Bros. Young 
terd, owned and bred by exhibitors— 
fSame. Get of sire—First, The Rode- 
Hohr's; 2, Rasmussen; 3, Lynn & Son; 4, 
Meker; 5, Samuelson & Son. Produce of 
Ww—First, Secker: 2, Lynn & Son; 3, 
Mimuelson & Son; 4, The Rodekohr’s; 5, 
vant Bros. 


on 


HAMPSHIRES 


-Jidge—J. D. Waltemeyer, Melbourne, 
Towa, 
» Aged boar—First, Birkhofer Bros., Dow 
may, Iowa; 2 Rowley Bros.,, Mitchell, Ss. 
D; 3, Wickfield Farms, Cantril, Iowa; 4, 
mW. Sicbrandt, Wisner, Neb.; 5, J. W. 
wiers, Hartley, Iowa. Senior yearling 
t—First, Wickfield Farms; 2, Joseph 
‘Prndt, Hartington, Neb. Junior yearling 
ar—First, Ed S. Rennick, Pilger, Neb.; 
‘Sanders; 3, J. W. Hruska & Son, Tabor, 
BD; 4, Wickfield Farms; 5, Perrin & 
Raasters Tros,, Mapleton, lowa. Senior 
pmar pig—Kirst and 3, Sanders; 2, Wick- 
Mid Farms: 4, Brandt; 5, Perrin & Mas- 
ters Bros. Junior boar pig—First, San- 
Mes; 2, Wickfield Farms; 3, Hruska & 
Son; 4, Brandt; 5, Perrin & Masters Bros. 
fed sow—First and 3, Sanders; 2 and 
5, Hrusk.: & Son; 4, Brandt. Senior year- 
s0w—First, Hruska & Son; 2, C. M. 
ley, Sac City, Towa; 3, Wickfield 
8; 4, Sanders; 5, Brandt. Junior 
ating sow—First and 3%, Wickfield 
Wms; 2, Sanders; 4, Merkley; 5, Rowley 
0s. )=6Senior sow pig—First, Hruska & 
+ 2, Sanders; 3, Perrin & Masters 
.; 4, Wickfield Farms; 5, Merkley. 
mor sow pig—First and 4, Wickfield 
: Sanders; 3, Perrin & Masters 
hy Hruska & Son. 
lor and grand champion boar—Rer- 
on The Clan. 
_dunior champion 
Master. 
“Se and grand champion sow—Wick- 
Farms, on Frisco Queen. 
lor champion sow—Hruska 
eater Queen Ist. 
herd—First, Sanders; 2, 
‘ Wickfield Farms; 4, Rowley 
44 5, Mefkley. Aged herd, owned and 
f by exhibitor—First, Merkley. Young 
First, Sanders; 2 and 4, Wickfield 
ms; 3, irae & Son; 5, Perrin & 
erg Bros. Young herd, owned and 
t by exhibitor—Same. Get of sire— 
and 3, Sanders; 2 and 4, Wickfield 
ns; 5, Hruska & Son. Produce of 
Fins and 3, Wickfield Farms; 2 ana 
Rders; 5, Hruska & Son. 


boar—Sanders, on 


& Son, 


Hruska 


CHESTER WHITES 

Judge—H. H. Kildee, Ames, Towa, 

Aged boar—First, Albert H. Stuart, 
Newhall, Iowa; 2, M. P.. Bates, Letcher, 
S. D.; 3, J. L. Barber, Harlan, lowa; 4, 
Jim Byers, Hartington, Neb.; 5, J. A. 
Swollum, Storm Lake, Iowa. Senior year- 
ling boar—First, B. M. Boyer & Son, 
Farmington, Iowa; 2, Stuart; 3, Wm. Rett- 
berg & Son, Bronson, Iowa; 4, Bert Ly- 
man, Cedar Bluffs, Neb. Junior yearling 
boar—First, F. W. La Doux, Spirit Lake, 
Iowa; 2, Breed Bros., Onawa, Iowa; 3, 
Barber; 4, R. P. Krause, Hinton, Iowa; 5, 
W. E. Gaffey, Storm Lake, Iowa. Senior 
boar pig—First, Barber; 2, Byers; 3 and 
4, Gaffey; 5, Swallum. Junior boar pig— 
First, Stuart; 2, Frank Dereig, Randolph, 
Neb.; 3 and 5, Boyer & Son; 4. Swollum., 

Aged sow—First, C. J. Colbertson, St. 
Ansgar, Iowa; 2, Stuart; 3 and 5, Boyer 
& Son; 4, Swollum. Senior yearling sow— 
First and 4, Stuart; 2 and 3, Boyer & Son; 
5, La Doux. Junior yearling sow—First, 
Lyman; 2, Gaffey; 3, Swollum; 4 and 5, 
Stuart. Senior sow pig—First, Stuart; 2, 
Lyman; 38, Swollum; 4, Boyer & Son; 5, 
Colbertson. Junior sow pig—First, La 
Doux; 2 and 5, Barber; 3, Lyman; 4, Col- 
bertson. 

Senior 
art, on 

Junior 
Monster, 

Senior 


and grand champion boar—Stu- 
Giant’s Rival. 
champion boar—Stuart, 


on Iowa 


and grand champion sow—Col- 
bertgon, on Queen Mabel. 

Junior champion sow—La 
Miss Maud. 

Aged herti—First, Stuart; 2, 
Son; 3, Lyman; 4, Swollum; 5, 
Aged herd, owned and bred by 
—First, Boyer & Son; 2, Lyman; 3, Gaf- 
fey. Young herd—First, Barber; 2, Stu- 
art; 3, Lyman; 4, La Doux; 5, Seth W. 
Johnson, Kiron, lowa. Young herd, owned 
and bred by exhibitor—First, Stuart; 2, 
Barber; 3, Lyman; 4, La Doux; 5, John- 
son. yet of sire—-First and 5, Lyman; 2, 
Boyer & Son; 3, Barber; 4, Gaffey. Pro- 
duce of sow—First, Boyer & Son; 2, Ly- 
man; 8, Barber; 4 ,Gaffey; 5, Swollum. 


SPOTTED. POLAND CHINAS 
Judge—E. C. Barber, Alpena, S. D. 
Aged boar—First, Bernard Weed, Char- 

ter Onk, Iowa; 2, R. A. Robbins & Son, 


Doux, on 
Boyer & 

Gaffey. 
exhibitor 


Beautiful Wonder, 
Owned by W. H. 


Castana, Iowa; 3, W. M. Lessman, Wayne, 
Neb. Senior boar pig—First, 2 and 3, 
Robbins & Son. Junior boar pig—First, 
McDonald; 2 and 38, Lessman. 

Aged sow—First and 2, McDonald; 3, 
Weed. Senior yearling sow—First, Mc- 
Donald; 2, Weed. Junior yearling sow— 
First and 2, McDonald; 8, Weed. Senior 
sow pig—First, McDonald; 2 and 3, Rob- 
bins & Son. Junior sow pig—First and 3, 
Lessman; 2, McDonald. 

Senior and grand champion 
Donald, on Excelsior. 

Junior champion boar—McDonald, 
Pathfinder Sensation. 

Senior and grand champion 
Donald, on Lady Pathfinder. 

Junior champion sow—McDonald, 
Pathfinder Perfect Giantess. 

Aged herd—First, McDonald; 2, Weed. 
Aged herd, owned and bred by exhibitor 
—First, Weed. Young herd—First, Mc- 
Donald; 2, Robbins & Son; 38, Wilbur 
Lessman, Wayne, Neb. Young herd, 
owned and bred by exhibitors—Same. Get 
of sire—First and 2, McDonald; 3, Rob- 
bins & Son. Produce of sow—First, Mc- 
Donald; 2, Robbins & Son; 38, Wilbur 
Lessman. 


boar—Mc- 
on 
sow—Mce- 


on 


YORKSHIRES 
Judge—Arthur L. Anderson, Ames, Ia. 
Aged boar—First and 2, B. F. David- 

son, Menlo, Iowa; 3, E. Do Beeghly, Pier- 
son, lowa. Senior yearling. boar—First, 
Beeghly. Junior yearling boar—First, 
Beeghly; 2 and 3, B. F. Davidson. Senior 
boar pig—First and°2, Beeghly. Junior 
boar pig—First and 3, Merle, & Bennie 
Davidson, Menlo, Iowa; 2, B. F. David- 
son, 

Aged sow—First and 2, B. F. Davidson; 
3, Cal F. Jarvis, Carroll, Neb. Senior 
yearling. sow—First, Beeghly; 2, B. F. 
Davidson. Junior yearling sow—First, 
Beeghly; 2 and 3, B. F. Davidson. Senior 
sow pig—First and 3, B. F. Davidson; 2, 
Merle & Bennie Davidson. Junior sow 
pig—First, Merle & Bennie Davidson; 2, 
BR. F. Davidson; 3, Beeghly. 

Senior and grand champion boar- 
Davidson, on Deer Creek Special. 

Junior champion boar—Merle & Bennie 
Davidson, on Deer Creek Maude B. 

Senior champion sow—B. F. Davidson, 
on Deer Creek Smooth Girl. 


-B. F. 


Junior and grand champion sow—B. F. 
Davidson, on Deer Creek Ruby. 

Aged herd—First, B. F. Daviteos : 2, 
Beeghly; 3, Jarvis. Aged herd, owned 
and bred by exhibitor—First, B. F. Da- 
vidson. Young herd—First, B. F. David- 
son; 2, Merle & Bennie . Davidson; 3, 
Beeghly. Young herd, owned and bree 
by exhibitor—Same. Get of sire—First, 
Merle & Bennie Davidson; 2 and 3, B. F. 
Davidson. Produce of sow—First and 3, 
B. F. Davidson; 2, Merle & Bennie Da- 
vidson., 


BERKSHIRES 
Mohr & Koepke, Bloomer, Wis., had the 
only herd of Berkshires on the grounds, 
and won first in every class. A. L. Ander- 
son awarded the ribbons. 


Sheep 


A good quality show of sheep appeared, 
entirely furnished by  out-of-the-state 
exhibitors. No Iowa sheep were shown. 
In the Shropshires, W. G. Miles, Evans- 
ville, Wis., took every first and both 
championships. He had competition from 
R. KE. Strutz & Son, Jamestown, N. D., 
and H. G. Skinner, Brookings, 8S. D. The 
Miles and Strutz flocks competed in the 
Hampshires, Strutz taking six firsts and 
Mile sthree. Miles had the champion 
ram and Strutz champion ewe. Mohr & 
Keopke, Bloomer, Wis., and Strutz & Son 
divided honors in the Oxford section. 
Mohr & Koepke had champion ram and 
Strutz champion ewe. Miles took most 
of the firsts and both championships on 
Southdowns, with Strutz & Son compet- 
ing in most classes. Strutz & Son took 
all but one first and won both champion- 
ships on Lincolns. The other first and 
most of the seconds went to Mohr & 
Koepke. The sheep were judged by P. S. 
Shearer, Ames, Iowa. 


Baby Beef Awards 


Shorthornrs—First, Bruce Edson, Storm 
Lake, Iowa; 2, Alvin Schmidt, Correc- 
tionville, Iowa; 3, Robert Dethloff, Le 
Mars, lowa; 4, Norman Walker, Sloan, 
Iowa; 5, Charles Welts, Danbury, Iowa. 


Jrand Champion Duroc Jersey Sow at the 1924 Interstate Fair. 
Rasmussen, 


Norfolk, Neb. 


William Rezaec, Tabor, 
S. D.; 2, Clarence Montgomery, Suther- 
land, Iowa; 3, Paul Beacom, Waterbury, 
Neb.; 4, Elliot Martens, Rock Rapids, 
Iowa; 5, Howard Poetevin, Dow City, 
Towa, 

Aberdeen-Angus—First, Ethel Babcock, 
Moville, Iowa; 2, Wendell Nordstrum, Au- 
relia, lowa; 3, Dale Powell, Pierson, Ia.; 
4, Clyde Rosenfeld, Kelly, Iowa; 5, Wil- 
lard Smith, Qlimby, Iowa. 

Champions—Champion baby beef, Ethel 
Babcock, Moville, Iowa. Reserve cham- 
pion—William Rezac, Tabor, S. D. 

County Group of Five—First, Cherokee 
county (Angus); 2, Woodltury county 
(mixed); 3, Dakota county (Herefords); 
4, O’Brien county (mixed). 


PIG CLUB AWARDS 

Hampshires — Boars — First, Antonia 
Brandl, Hartington, Neb.; 2, Ray Ryan, 
Salix, Towa; 3, Robt. Sharp, Dow City, 
Iowa, Gilts—First, Antonia Brandl, Har- 
tington, Neb.; 2, Tresa Brandl, Harting- 
ton, Neb.; 3, Robt. Sharp, Dow City, 
Iowa. 

Spotted Poland Chinas—Junior Boars— 
First, Wilbur Lessman, Wayne, Neb.; 2, 
Freda Campton, Sioux City, lowa; 3, Loyd 
McGinty, Leeds, Iowa. Junior Gilts— 
Same. Sow and Litter Class—First, Orval 
Bramstetter, Merrill, Iowa; 2, Bruce Had- 
dock, Hornick, lowa; 3, Wilbur Lessman, 
Wayne, Neb.; 4, Morris Wright, Lawton, 
Neb.; 5, Robt. McAllrath, Moville, Iowa. 
Fat Pigs—First, Frances Portwin, Dow 
City, Iowa; 2, Howard Portwin, Dow 
City, Iowa; 3, Lois Portwin, Dow City, 
Iowa; 4, Johnny Dawson, Washta, Iowa; 
5, Leo Heinen, Cherokee, Iowa. 

Poland Chinas—.J unior Boars—First, 
Fred Hannenberg, Spirit Lake, Iowa; 2, 
Robt. McAllrath, Moville, Iowa; 3, Morris 
Wright, Lawton, Iowa. Junior Gilts— 
First, Fred Hannenberg, Spirit Lake, 
lowa; 2, Morris Wright, Lawton, Iowa; 
3, Melvin Wright, Lawton, Iowa. 

Duroc Jerseys—Junior boars—First, Or- 
val Bramstetter, Merril. Iowa; 2, Arthur 
Knap, Charter Oak, Iowa; 3, Albert Car- 
ter, Sargents Bluff, Iowa. Junior Gilts 
—First, Paul Scholes, Onawa, Iowa; 2, 
Orval Bramstetter, Merril, Iowa; 3, Ar- 
thur Knap, Charter Oak, Iowa. 

Chester Whites—Junior Boars—First, 


Herefords—First, 
S 


Bruce Haddock, Hornick, Iowa; 2, Ralph 
Bush, Lawton, Iowa: 3, Dwight Schnieaer, 
Merril, Iowa. Junior Gilts—First, 

nah Newton, Hartington, Neb.; 2, Bruce 
Haddock, Hornick, Iowa: 3, Dwight 
Schnieder, Merril, Iowa, 





National Swine Show 


With hog men of America now making 
final arrangements for transporting the 
aristocracy of their herds to the National 
Swine Show, to be held at Peoria, Th, 
September 29 to October 4, indications are 
that the size and quality of the annual 
event will even surpass the record set 
last year, according to its management. 

Premiums in the open classes of the 
coming exhibit total $16,000. The man- 
agement expresses gratification that it 
has been able to secure judges of national 
reputation for this competition. The list 
includes Wyman N, Lovejoy, Roscoe, Il.;°* 
Prof. J. S. Coffey, Columbus, Ohio; Prof. 
H. H. Kildee, Ames, lowa; R. L. Pem- 
berton, Legrand, Iowa; W. J. Carmichael, 
National Stockyards, Ill.; T. A. Shattuck, 
Hastings, Neb.; D. M. Overholt, Iowa 
City, Iowa, and Prof. E, F. Perrin, St, 
Paul, Minn, 

The pig club department, which has 
grown by leaps and bounds since it wags 
inaugurated in 1919, will again be a fea- 
ture of the show. Approximately $1,000 
in premiums will be awarded in this de- 
partment, together with a number of 
special prizes offered by various busi« 
ness concerns, 





National Dairy Show Program 


The college students’ judging contest 
will open the program at the National 
Dairy Show on Saturday, September 27. 
On Monday, September 29, the boys’ and 
girls’ and framers’ judging contests will 
be held, and the judging of grade dairy 
cows will take place. Judging of Guern- 
sey cattle will begin September 30. Hol- 
steins will be judged Wednesday, October 
1, and work on the Jerseys will start on 
Thursday, October 2. Judging of Ayr- 
shire and Brown Swiss entries will begin 
Friday, October 3, 





Large Prize List at American 
Royal 


Premium lists are now being distributed 
for the coming American Royal Livestock 
Show, to be held at Kansas City, Mo.,, 
November 15-22. Prize offerings of more 
than $60,000 are listed. Over $20,000 is 
being offered for the four breeds of beef 
cattle, with trophies valued at $2,000 in 
addition. Hog premiums total $5,000 and 
sheep will compete for a purse of $2,600, 
while $8,000 will be divided among the 
draft horses and $17,500 among the en- 
trants at the night horse shows, Over 
$5,000 is listed for prizes in the car-lot 
cattle division, while car-lot horses will 
receive $1,000 and car-lot sheep $470, 
Prizes in the boys’ and girls’ division total 
$2,000. Entries close October 1 in indi- 
vidual classes and, November 5 in the 
car-lot classes, 





Recent County Fairs 


HAMILTON COUNTY FAIR 


the Hamilton 
held at Webster City, lowa, 
drew a great crowd. On that day the 
merchants of the community served wa- 
termelon free to fair visitors. The fair 
was held September 2 to 5, and had a 
total attendance of 20,000, which was 
slightly larger than last year, Accord- 
ing to Secretary H. M. Evans, the weath- 
er was fine, and every one was well 
pleased with the fair. A new feature, in 
a& pageant by the schools, was added this 
year, The livestock show included 80 
horses, among which Shires and Perch- 
erons predominated. Cattle numbered 85 
head, with Shorthorns, Herefords and 
Holsteins in the lead. Al breeds of swine 
were well represented in a show of 360 
head. Twenty-five Shropshire and Hamp- 
shire sheep were exhibited. The poultry 
show of 650 birds was termed one of the 
best in the staté. 


Watermelon 
County Fair, 


Day at 


SIOUX COUNTY FAIR 


county, Iowa, reports the best 
held in the county, according to 
a letter from Gerrit Van Stryland, secre- 
tary of the Sioux County Fair, which 
was held at Orange City, September 1-4. 
The attendance on the best day was 8,000, 
which exceeded last year’s big day by 
1,000. Many breeds were represented in 
the livestock shew, which was better than 
for some years. Business among the ex- 
hibitors was good. As a new feature, 
township booths were exhibited, making 
a fine display, acoqnding to the report. 


GRUNDY COUNTY FAIR 


The Grundy County, Iowa, Fair, held at 
Grundy Center, lowa, September 2-5, was 
about the same in exhibits and attend- 
ance as the 1923 fair, according to a re- 
port from Secretary J. Vanderwicken. The 
total attendance was 8,000. The livestock 
show included 60 horses, 110 cattle, 240 
swine and 30 sheep. Poultry numbered 
500 head. The display of agricultural} 
products was not as good as in some 
years, due to the backward season. 


Sioux 
fair ever 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 
PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the following 
table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war and the sec- 
ond column percentage prices are of the 
corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the leve! of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index 
is now 147 per cent of pre-war and 95 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base, it wilP be noted 
that corn, wool, lambs, cotton, lumber, 
cement and the wages of city labor are 


above the general price level. Hogs, wheat, 
hides, cattle and copper are decidedly be- 
low the general price level. In most cases 
the failure of these commodities to ad- 
vance as much as other products is due to 
over-production. 

Note that industrial stocks are now 55 
per cent above pre-war and 16 per cent 
above last year. The money situation in- 
dicates that business may turn for the 
better in the spring of 1925. 











GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 








| Percentage 
present price 

'is of pre-war 
present price 
is of last yr 


Percentage 





Fisher's index number 
CATTLE—At Chicago 


1,300-pound fat cattle 116} 87 
1,100-pound fat cattle 113) 82 
Canners and cutters 89| 91 
Feeders 125) 93 


HOGS—At Chicag 


Heavy hogs 
Light hogs 


a 
— 
S 
o 














116 
114 
129 
114 


tial 
116 
119} 
104) 





SHEEP—At Chicago 
-|__173|_ 97 
WOOL AND HIOES 
Quarter blood wool, at Boston| 
Light cow hides, at Chicago. .[ 
GRAIN _ 











164] 110 
88) 121 





At Chicago— 
Corn, No. 2 mixed 
Oats, No. 2 white 
Wheat, No. 2 red 122 130 
Wheat, No. 1 northerrn 114) 122 

On fowa Farms— | 

175) 137 
163) 127 


160| 184 
113) 120 





MILL-FEEDs 


. Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee| 157| 
Oil meal, at Milwaukee...... 144) 
Bran, at Kansas City 120 
Shorts, at Kansas City ...... 123} 

HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago.. 144 100 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 126 86 


= OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago j 122 78 
Clover seed, at Toledo 
Timothy seed, at Chicago... 
Cotton, at New York | 
Begs. at Chicago 

PROVISIONS—At Chicago — ae 
119} 111 
115} 133 
146} 106 
129) 113 


FUTURES—At Chicago 























Corn— 
December 


128 
128 


120 





INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


Coke, at Connellsville 92 
Pig iron, at Birmingham 132 
Copper, at New York | 86 
Crude petroleum, at N. York| 150 
ber— 
Douglas fir (f. o. b. Wash- 
ington 
Yellow pine (southern), 1x8} 
No. 2 com. boards .... 
Yellow pine (southern) 1x6) 
and 2 B. (finish) 
Cement 





187 








FINANCIAL 


Bank clearings, per capita, 
outside New York, month 
August 

Interest, 60 to 90 day 
at New York 

Industrial stocks 

Railroad stocks 











JANUARY HOG PRICES—If pre-war re- 
lationships are taken as a base, Jan 
lard now indicates a price of $8.94 per 
cwt. for heavy hogs at Chicago next 
January. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for week ending Sep- 
tember 6, 1924, of the 1919-1923 five-year 
average for this week in September: 
Coal and coke 81 per cent, grain 133 
per cent, livestock 114 per cent, lumber 
111 per cent, ore 77 per cent and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise 108 per cent, 
These figures indicate moderate busi- 
ness depression. 

RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 62 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 230 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 

nds in Iowa are about 145 per 
cent of pre-war. At 145 per cent of 
re-war, farm-hand wages are out of 
ne with most farm products. But even 
at 145 per cent, farm-hand wages are 
not nearly so far above pre-war as city 
labor. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 218 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 230 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
164 per cent of pre-war normal. 

FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 


CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is 
$44 jn ton lots. 


The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE 

















Kansas City 





Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— 
Choice and prime— 
Last week 
Week before 
Good— 
Last week 
Week before .. 
Medium— 
SD WHEE scccvcvccnss 
Week before 
Common— 
Last week .. 
Week before z 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
Last week 
Week before 
Medium and good— 
Last week 
Week before 
Common— 
Last week . 
Week before 
Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— 
Last week 
Week before 
Cows— 
Last week 
Week before 
Bulls— 
Last week 
Week before 
Canners and cutters— 
Last week _ 
Week before 
Stockers and feeders— 
Last week 
Week before 
Cows and heifers— 
Last week 


eeeeeeee 


10.07 
10.93 


8.99 
9.06 


5.75 
6.00 
9.20 
9.38 


6.13 
6.38 
5.50 
6.00 
2.88 
2.88 
6.75 
| 6.83 
4.25 


4.25 











Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | | 
Last week 9.75 
Week before cee 9.85 

Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— | 
Last week 9.93 
Week before ... 9.97 

Light (150-200 Ibs.)— 
Last week 
Week before 

Light lights (130-150 lbs.) 
Last week 
Week before 

Smooth heavy packing 

sows (250 Ibs. up)— 
Last week 
Week before 
Rough packing sows (200 
Ibs. up)— 
Last week 
Week before 

Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— 
Last week 
Week before 

Stock pigs— 

Last week 
Week before 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 lbs. down), 
medium to prime— 
Last week 
Week before 

Lambs, culls and common | 
Last week 
Week before ... ; 

Yearling wethers, medium | 

to prime— 
Last week 
Week before 

Ewes, medium to choice—| | 
Last week 5.13! 5.13] 4.6: 
Week before 5.00] 4.88) 

NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted,at an ay- 
erage of prices from common te choice. 


9.57 
9.60 











9.50! 9. 
9.75| 9. 

















Kansas City 











Clover No. | | 
RR EA See 115.00/20.00 
WHOG DEEONO 65sec ccchicts 115.00/20.00 
Timothy, No. 1— re 
Last week 5 
Week before | 
Alfalfa, Choice— | 
SL WOE. sestekes%ees 119.50/21.00) 
Week before 18.50)\21.00) 
Alfalfa, No. 1— | | 
Last week 17.00; 19.50} 
Week before 16.00/19.50 
Alfalfa, Standard— { ; 
st week 14.50/17. 75 
Week before 13.50/17. 
Alfalfa, No. 2— | 
Last week 12.50/15.5 
Week before 11.50|15.50 
Oat Straw— 
8.50)...../11.00 
A 


Last week ‘ 
Week before 8.50|...../11.50 














Kansas City 
Des Moines 





Corn, No. 2Y¥— 
Last week 
Week before 

Corn, No. 3Y¥— 
Last week .. 
Week before 

Corn, No. 4Y— 
Last week ... 
Week before 


--{1.16 |. 
{1.22% 


- | 1.15 
-{1.21% 


-{1.14% 
- {1.19% 


snipe ee 
Week before 49% 
Barley— 
Last week 7 85 
Week before ..| .85 
Rye— 
Last week .--|L.03% 
Week before ..| .94 
Wheat, No. 2— 
Last week ....{1.31% 
Week before ../j1.29 
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Kansas City 
Des Moines* 








Minneapolis 


Bran— 

Last week.... 

Week before.. 
Shorts— 

Last week.... } 

Week before. .|27.50|27.25 
Hominy Feed— 

Last week..../45.75 

Week before. ./45.75 
Oil Meal (0. p.) 

Last week..../47.25]..... 

Week before. ./45.25|..... 
Cottonseed (41 

per cent)— 

Last week.... 

Week before.. 
Tankage— 

Last week....|.... 

Week before.. 60.00 
Gluten— 

Last week....|..... 40.80 

Week before..|..... i sustake aay: le wee 40.80 


*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
al other points. car lots. 


LIBERTY BONDS 





25.75 


26.25 


27.50) 28.00 


|30.00 
5|30.00 


45.50 
44.50 








60.00 























Par value 








U. S. Liberty 4%’s, 
Last week 
Week before 

U. S. Liberty 4%’s, thira— | 
Last week | 
Week before 

U. S. Liberty 4%’s, fourth— 
Last week 


second—| 


100.00) 102.01 


| 101.31 


| 
| 100.00) 102.11 
| | 102.40 








FOREIGN EXCHANGE 








Par value 
Per cent of 
par 
Present 
price 





British sterling ex- 
change— 
Last week $4.867 |$4.361 
Week before | 4.455 
French franc— 
Last week 
Week before 


89. 
$1. 


27. 
27.6 











FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds due in 1954 
but callable in 1934 were quoted last week 
at $1.02%. Since these bonds are 4% per 
cent, the yield to 1934 is 4.45 per cent. 
All of the land bank bonds are tax exempt 
and are now yielding 4.43 to 4.45 per cent. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 





Butter, creamery extras, last week 
37c, week before 37%c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 21%c, week before 19%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 36%c, week before 
35%¢c; ducks, last week 19\c, week before 
19e; spring chickens, last week 22%c, 
week before 25'4c. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 
Liverpool—Last week $15.47, week be. 
fore $16.13. Chicago—Last week $13.33 
week before $13.60. : 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 


Quarter blood wool at Boston is 48¢ 
light native cow hides at Chicago 14%¢ 
clover seed at Toledo _ $14.25, and cotton 
at New York 22.5c. Towa elevator corp 
prices are about $1.01 shelled per bushel; 
oats 40c per bushel. 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


Exports of wheat the second week ip 
September were 7,136,000 bushels, as com. 
pared with 7,377,000 bushels for the week 
before and 4,029,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn the see. 
ond week in September were 40,000 bush. 
els, as compared with 77,000 bushels the 
week before and 561,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. Exports of oats for 
the second week in September were 656,. 
000 bushels, as compared with 201,009 
bushels the week before and 389,009 
bushels for the same week last year. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 


Exports of lard the second week in 
September were 11,303,000 pounds, ag 
compared with 11,645,000 pounds the week 
before and 18,330,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork were 
11,968,000 pounds for the second week in 
September, as compared with 12,488,000 
pounds the week before and 22,231,000 
pounds for the same week last year. 














Live Stock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 77 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 83 per 
cent for fat cattle, 76 per cent for sheep 
and 106 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data ag to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevatled 
week by week for the past eight weeks, 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating seasonal bias. 


THOGS 








Receipts at 


ttl was 
Chicago 





Receipts at 
other mkts 





July 25 to August 1 
August 1 to 

August 8 to 15 

August 15 to 22 

August 22 to 28 

August 28 to Sept. 4..... 
September 4 to 11 
September 11 to 18 


tCATTLE 


July 25 to August 1 
August lto 8 

August 8 to 15 

August 15 to 22 ....ccccce 
August 22 to 28 

August 28 to Sept. 4 
September 4 to 11 
September 11 to 18 


*SHEEP 


July 25 to August 1 
August l1to 8 
August 

August 15 to 22 
August 22 to 28 
August 28 to Sept. 4 
September 4 to 11 
September 11 to 18 


*LAMBS 





Sep call ool ad 
et et 
Sam 


— 
wt 
oS 





—T 
we 
5S 





























July 25 

August 

August 

August 

August 

August 28 to Sept. 4 

September 4 to 11 

September 11 to 18 
*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined, * 
tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep | 

seven markets. ee 
tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 














MARSHALL COUNTY CALVES SELL 
HIGH ; 
One hundred and four baby beeves were | 
sold at Marshalltown, Iowa, on September | 
12, in the annual sale held by the Mar- | 
shall County Baby Beef Club. The total) 
receipts of the sale were approximately” 
$12,000. The top of the sale was real 3 
on the Aberdeen Angus calf which on 
shown to grand champion honors at the. 
1924 lowa State Fair by Elmer Dannei,, 
Melbourne, Iowa. The champion br ‘ 
$16.50 per hundred, selling to Sinclair &% 
Co., of Cedar Rapids. The champloi? 
Shorthorn steer and winner of Wallace’ 
Farmer’s trophy at the Iowa State 
brought $15.25 per hundred. He was 
and exhibited by Philip McLean, of 
shalltown, and was purchased by , 
& Co., of Chicago, The ten Hert 
calves from Marshall county which 
championship at the recent state ® 
averaged $13.10 per hundred at Marsha 
town. Swift & Co. purchased 54 
Armour & Co., 27; Wilson & Co., 1h ‘ 
Sinclair & Co., 11. <A shipment of % 4 | 
the best was made by Swift & Co. to I 
United Dressed Beef Co., of New Yorke! 
Members of the Marshall County P 
Beef Club won $2,000 in prizes this 
During the past five years the Mar® 
county boys and girls have won the cB 
pionship on group of ten at the state 
each year, while they have also had t 
out of the five individual grand champion: 
ships and have shown one Internat 
grand champion. : 
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Good Seed Corn For 1925 


Now is the time to think about seed corn for 
1925. Prospects are that corn will be green and 
3 ature at the first hard freeze. Seed corn al- 
jowed to ripen in the field this year will lack vi- 
> wiity and will not produce a good stand. To be 
gre of good seed for 1925, gather it before 
P freezing weather and then cure {it carefully in 


MARTIN'S 


CORN KING 


SEED RACKS 


Adopted by leading eeed corn houses. Complete 
girculation around every ear—insures proper 
curing, prevents heating and moulding. Quickly 

_ and easily filled. Stored in small space. Hung 
from rafters or ceiling. Convenient for ear 
testing. Last a life time. 

One dozen racks hold 1200 ears. Price $15.00. 
per dozen, freight prepaid. 

Free f'rial Offer: We will send you one 
dozen or more racks, freight prepaid, on 10 days 

_ freetrial. Then if fully satisfied send us $15.00 
gerdozen. It not satisfied ship them back at our expense 

Our booklet “How Care for Seed Corn," contains 
timely information, Write for free copy. 


The Martin Company, 218 E. 3rd St., Des Moines, la. 














Sunray Furnaces 


Built to Heat Every Room in 
Your Home at a Minimum Cost 
ER NAPA PY? 


TTR) | a BETTER 
FURNACE 
ATA 
LOWER 
PRICE 


PIPE OR 
PIPELESS 
EASY 10 

INSTALL 
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All cast fron construction self-cleaning radia- 
Wr—easy to operate—use any kind of fuel— 
fully guaranteed. These furnaces made 
by one of the oldest, Jargest and best known suc- 
tessful furnace manufacturers in the United 
b) States. Write for Illustrated circular and our 


Exceptional Low Price Offer. 


| SUNRAY FURNACE CO., 
; 94 Lincoln St., Akron, Ohio 




















Bay your corrugated roofing and siding direct 
Ws. Save 20% to 30%. New sheets—we get 
direct from the steel mills. fe corrugate 

Mm, then ship direct to you. That's why we can 

AM do save you money, jundreds of farmers are 
buying their roofing and siding’ from us. 


|} Monarch 


We sell cheaper and furnish heavy 
26-gauge steel. We give you full 
measurement after we corrugate. 
This means more roofing for you 
per square by 10° to 15%, because 
roofing shrinks in corrugating. 
We also manufacture and ship direct to 
the farmer steel silo roofs and chutes. 
rite today for our special stee! roofing 


Ww 
today and we will prices for 1924. 
ONARCH 


ARES NEW M 
ing ne we . MACHINE & STAMPING CO. 
i 412 S.W.Ninth Des Moines, lowa 
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BCRINDERs =3 

MPAYS to GRIND ALLGRAINS 
tothe Grinders. They do the 2 

Bowsher’s ne - Shape 
iers are the correct principle g, 
Feed Mill construction. They s\¥ 

” ger grinding surface ay VY, 
tocenterof Shaft;thus More A Ky 
tity, Lighter Draft, Longer Life. 4) 
A <—] 
than ue Della par peat ter 
"EW. Wast, Jasobeburo, 0. 

Whizes;2 to 25H. P. Weite 
for free catalogue. 


s Gi 
, 4G BOWSHER CO., SOUTH BEND, IND. 
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mention thie paper when writing, 








OSH- 
“2 AWAY 


A prize of one dollar will be given each week 
for the best contribution printed in 
this column. 








Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“Tt doesn’t matter how tough 
the steak is, you can always 
stick your fork in the gravy.” 











WHAT IS THE BEST TITLE FOR 
THIS PICTURE? 
Write answers on a postcard and send 
them to Joshaway, Care Wallaces’ Farm- 
er. All answers must be in by October 3. 


> SECOND MAN WINS 

Hotel Clerk: ‘‘Why, how did you get 
here.”’ 

Hard Egg: “I just' blew in from Mon- 
tana with a bunch of cattle.” 

Hotel Clerk: “Well, where are the 
rest of them?” 


Hard Egg: “Down at the stockade. [ |} 


ain’t as particular as they are.” 


A PATTERN FOR HUSBANDS 

“Young women nowadays,” remarks an 
ornithologist in the’ employ of the gov- 
ernment, “take too light a view of mar- 
riage. While in.the west last summer I 
was induced to lecture to a summer 
school. During the course of this lecture 
I chanced to remark: 

“The ostrich sees very little; on the 
other hand, it digests everything.’ 

“Wherupon a girl on the front bench 
exclaimed, seitto voce, to her neighbor: 
‘Gee! What an ideal husband an ostrich 
must make!’ ” 

PREPARING FOR THE INEVITABLE 

He: “What’s the idea of dating this 
letter the 14th, when it’s only the 10th?” 

She: “I'm going to ask you to post it 
for me, dear.” 

HE KNEW! 

Dr. Crabbe had almost succeeded in 
dismissing Mrs. Gassaway when she 
stopped in the doorway, exclaiming: 
“Why, doctor, you didn't look to see if 
my tongue was coated.” 

‘T know it isn’t,” said the doctor, 
wearily. ‘You never find grass on a race 
track.’’—Ex. 


APPLIED MATHEMATICS 

The old lady was timidly inspecting the 
stock of Spectacles. 

“How much are these?’ she asked, se- 
lecting a pair. 

“A dollar and a half, madam.” 

“And how much without the case?” 

“Well, the case makes little difference. 
Suppose we say $1.45.” 

“What! Is the case only worth five 
cents?” 

“Yes, madam,” firmly. 

“Well, I'm very glad to hear it; it’s 
the case I want.” 

And, placing a nickel on the counter, 
the dear old lady took up the case and 
walked timidly into the street, while the 
optician gasped for breath. 

treathless coed, sitting beside a farmer 
who is plucking a chicken. Watches op- 
eration gravely for some time. Then: 
*Do you take its clothes off every night?” 

Two Scots were fishing. 

“Got a bite, Pack?” 

“Naw,” said Jack, “I don’t believe my 
worm’s half tryin’.’”’ 


HER LITTLE EXTRAVAGANCE 
Mandy: *‘I’se decided to leave mah 
husban’.”’ 
Hanna: “How come? Is you begin- 
nin’ to economize?'’—Life. 


* 

















Elasticity—that is the great and para- 
mount virtue of the sensational new 
Goodyear cord fabric SUPERTWIST! 
It far o-u-t-s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s the breaking 
point of standard cord fabric. It adds 
to the flexibility of the thin-sidewall 
balloon tire that stout carcass-endur- 
ance which every good tire must have. 
SUPERTWIST, used only by Goodyear, 
protects Goodyear BalloonTires 
against stone bruise and rupture, 
while assuring users maximum com- 
fort and riding ease. 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 
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ENWARCO MOTOR O11 


COUNTY FAIRS READ 
THE FIRST. HARVEST 
OF THE FALL 
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MOTOR O/L 
THE OIL OF A MILLION TESTS 


N making En-ar-co Oils 

AL we average over a mil- 

lion tests a year. These 

tests are of every kind and cover 

every step of our Scientific Re- 
fining process, 


Some of these tests are so ac- 
curate that they are timed with 
a stop watch, and their accuracy 
is a matter of split seconds, 


That is why En-ar-co Motor Oil 
is endorsed by all of the leading 
motor builders and isconsidered 
everywhere the best to be had, 


Try it in your motor! Drain out 
the old oil, put in fresh En-ar-co 
and you will at once notice a 
difference. You will have less 
trouble and less repair cost. 


En-ar-co Gear Compound 
For Differential and 
ransmission. 
“WHITE ROSE” The Gasoline 
without ‘‘Clinkers.”’ 
THE NATIONAL REFINING COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


EN-AR-CO Auto Game FREE! 


THE NATIONAL REFINING COMPANY, 704-86 National Building, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Send En-ar-co Auto Game FREE. recei En- Game. 
wy S nm ab Ah I have never ved an ar-co (Write your name and 


This Sign 


LNV-AR-CO 
AUTO GAME 
L REE 





My name i@............000000 St. or R. F. D. No, 
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Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish through these 










columns 
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s Advertising 
. Wh writs r advertisement give full details, 
ts down on stn joo and | sales. 
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BONDS 


BONDS of responsible communities and 
corporations are sound and attractive 

investments. Write for list. Polk, Corley, 

Wheelock _ & Company, Des Moines 

WE BUY and sel] tax exempt municipal 
bonds, government and high-grade cor- 
oration bonds. tingheim & Co., Des 
oines. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


THE World’s Largest Dog Kennels offer 

for sale Oorang Airedale watch dogs, 
automobile dogs, children’s companions, 
farm dogs, stock drivers, hunters and re- 

















trievers; also big game hounds, coon 
hounds, fox hounds, rabbit hounds and 
thoroughbred hound and Airedale pup- 
pies Satisfaction guaranteed to any 
point in the United States. Large illus- 
trated descriptive catalog mailed free. 
Oorang Kennels, Box 17, La Rue, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—White Colle puppies and 


grown stock, from pedigreed heel driv- 
ing parents. Priced to meet the farmers’ 


pocketbooks. Shomont Kennels, Monti- 

cello. Towa, Box 112. _ oir ia 

GERMAN Shepherd Police puppies, Krim- 
inaipolizer, Bergersiust breeding; qual- 


ae puppies for breeding stock, $30 to $50. 
eo. G. Volkert, ¢ ._ Cushing. _lowa. 


« FARM LANDS 


“1OWA 

WONDERFUL opportunities in improved 

and unimproved farms near Perham 
(Land o' Lakes), in Ottertail county, 35th 
in production among counties in the U. S. 
Fast becoming a great dairying section. 
Corn and alfalfa now among leading 
crops. Good town on main line N. P. R. 
R. Excellent highways and markets; 
churches, schools, creameries, etc. 
further information write Secretary, 





For 
Per- 


ham Chamber of Commerce, Perham, 

Minn 

FOR SALE—233% acres in Clinton coun- 
ty, lowa; good improvements; all till- 

able but 50 acres Write, J. Wm. Ros- 

siter. Milroy, Minn. 





KANSAS. = 

KANSAS leaas them all. splendid bar- 

gains; easy terms. Send for informa- 
tion. The Allen County Investment, Iola, 
Kansas. - 
FOR SALE—Improved 80-acre stock farm, 

alfalfa land, abundant water, near good 
school. Bargain price. T. W. Downie, 
Route 2, Holton, Kan. 


MINNESOTA 








1400 ACRES 


IN CENTRAL MINNESOTA 
GIVEN AWAY 


In Mille Lacs county, 
lar Butter County,” 
clover grow like weeds. A great poul- 
try and dairy section and the home of 
Minnesota's largest co-operative 
creamery. Mille Lacs county is pros- 
perous. 

To each of a limited number of relia- 
ble settlers with capital of $1,000 or 
more, we will give the use of 80 acres 
and after 5 years give a clear deed to 
20 acres with the option NOW of pur- 
chasing the remaining 60 acres at a 
stated price on easy terms 

No down payment All of the set- 
tler’s capital is available for improve- 
ments. For full information write or 
call on 


D. S. B. JOHNSTON 
Guardian Life Bldg., St. 


the ‘“‘Million Dol- 
where alfalfa and 


LAND 
Paul, 


CO., 
Minn. 





I AM offering for sale livestgek, “equip- 

ment and crops; 25 choice milk cows, 
10 good horses, 80 head of hogs; a full 
line of farm equipment; 7,500 bushels of 
grain in bin; 240 acres of corn in field. 
Also my fine improved farm in Renville 
county, Minn., which is in a high state of 
cultivation. If interested, write, Harry 


Springer, Hector, Minn. 


FOR SALE—1i60 acre farm. 

miles west of beautiful Lake 
Righty acres under cultivation. 
ful dairying facilities. Can handle 
head of cattle. Good buildings. Two 
miles from graded school. Rural free de- 
livery. Price reasonable. Terms right. 
For further particulars, wite C. J. Jack- 
son, Box 1006, Grand Rapids, Minn. 


MAHNOMEN county, Minnesota, offers 
improved farms and virgin prairie and 

brush lands direct from owners at your 

own price and terms. Write Mahnomen 

Business Association, Mahnomen, Minn., 

jand save agents’ commissions. 

a MISSOURI 


\HARDWOOD cut-over iand; silt loam; 

clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 


POULTRY LA 





Located six 
Mille Lacs. 

Wonder- 
thirty 

















AND—$5 down, $5 monthly, 


buys 40 acres southern Missouri. Price 
$200. Send for free list. Box 22, Kirk- 
woed, 





FARM LANDS 





i j 


HELP WANTED LIVESTOCK 


















































































































UR ll AGENTS WANTED HOLSTEINS “= 
SOUTHEAST Missouri, unimproved land. | WANTHD—Man with car. who can de- | RICHLY bred Holstein bulls ready “ter 
No cash down. No interest four years, vote his entire time calling on farm light service. A few choice heiferg of 
then 33 years, 6 per cent. Also improved folks. Must have sales ability, and will- exceptional type and production. 
farms. Fine corn, cotton, alfalfa land. | ing to work. Write, Wallaces’ Farmer, | for fall and winter freshening. Priced ty 
onteen. Guns 4 Rey: 8. a Des Moines, Iowa. sell. Shomont Farms, Monticello, Jowa, ° 
arrison, Cape Giradeau., Mo 7" : HOLSTEIN or Guernsey two months of 
Lanett nn seeing 8 old 
SOUTH DAKOTA MISCELLANEOUS , te _— Pipe af ae tuberculin 
en estec wer ola é 
SEVEN Rundred’ tracts “of Indian’ fand | AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES __ | jioistein Farms, Whitewater, Wis, 
3: 1e . ze, " nd —ae oe Sf 
South Dakota, on November 15, 1924. For - poh. : pon cog as os neh ger FOR SALE—High grade Holstein Cows 
booklet containing descriptions of land mobiles and tractors. jj lhconed Sse A pat and heifers to freshen this fall. 1, B 
and full information as to te yee addre 288 on the market. Makes a permanent hag tested. Reasonable prices. Glarner & 
c. W. Jermark, Supt., Pine Ridge, S. D. pair. Seventy-five cents a can, prepaid. Bringgold, West Concord, Minn. a 
- — Seas, Ses, Riek Ee. Be. FIFTY high grade Holstein heifer preur 
oe - “IF 7 7 ie 
WISCONSIN FOOD PRODUCTS freshen this fall and winter; 25 78 Centr 
A REAL FARM BAR RGAIN NOW drying prunes; special price this grade Holstein fall cows. T. B. tested. [J Nwo ra 
401-ACRE concede farm in Pierce coun- month; choice Oregon prunes, 100 | D. Bringgold & Son, West Concord, Ming, has bee 
ty, one of the leading dairy counties in | pounds $7; sample, 5c. Kingwood Or- HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS  & still far 
Wisconsin. On state highway, 14% miles chards, Sale m, Ore. FOR SAL Ii—Guernseys and  Holstetae ‘ing, an 
from Plum City and 7 miles from R. R, GARAGE “FOR SALE milkers, springers and bred heifers, Jas, # Hogs 21 
station at Maiden Rock. Originally bought GARAGE for sale in town, Of 800 cement H. Regan, Mineral Point, Wis. 43 miles. hope to 
a prin reel + a: oe block front tile, sides and back 40x60. northeast of Dubuque, Highway 23. are mal 
or 1anufacturing purposes. 250 acres G siness. rite 496, Russell, aI 3 » Holstein or ' ™ 
aoéér Gublvation Without & stump: 30 Gaon business. Write Box 496 ussell BEFO! EFORE prin’ iggy: 4 or a J. W. 
Ir cA * be cultivated: 0 acres id patella ve PB srg: Pied 
en < ceeoe Bt yori ieee HOG , WATERERS, | ETC. Farms. Whitewater. ¥ — oy 
maining furnishes fi pasture with a SAVE n money, aid oo hog and — JERSEYS a ng og i 
perpetual spring. Two sets of good farm waterers, smoke houses, etc., direct. FOR SALIs—Richly bred regist red 4 4 
buildings sufficient for crops and 100 Farmer agents wanted. Write for further sey - bull 7—Kichly “bre high produa ‘done, th 
sheep, 60 hogs, 60 cattle, 12 horses. New information and free booklet. Farmers | qams, none better, priced right. Homedale men 
[essen tile aeees ee nen hos foncing Supply Company, Marshalltown, Iowa. Stock Farm, Joe Keffeler, Prop., Remsen, Mp uany f: 
in good condition. aving made a profit LUMBER Iowa, Route 6, Pied. 
oll gn ah aasronealin Pred es Low prices on fir lumber, red cedar LIVESTOCK FOR SALE but litt! 
a "Way + Eile shingles and fence posts shipped direct | §>~“TWGISTID Shropshire” rama $ Silo filli 
era - es P ¥ ‘*afioec.. from mills to you. Send us your lumber | ho | ame ier ete 1, Ege: 
Spring, 978 East Hennepin Ave., Minne- : ds ; . . ? Shorth rn bulls and 3 Shetland pony 
apolis, Minn. 0a pg Rcnener ga 9 os Lansdown, Box | eoits, priced to meet the times. F, M. F Mee cents 
: —— 909-H, Iiverett, ash. ‘erwinske tockfor r P ing 
REGISTER and secure a farm. Hundreds ORCHARD FOR SALE wel eine 
have already started on our wonderful - - — - LIVESTOCK REMEDIES trick Sc 
colonization plan. Come and see their APPLIES orchard for sale; 20 acres of bear- Centra 
fine new homes. 2 will also help you | ,,ine trees: new. ——n age gh as rane ANTI-HOG Cholera Serum. We sell direct 9 progressi 
start in Wisconsin, You can get 40 or 80 42 BRRRE 3S 0r0 TOW pics oe i Po ; wns" to farmers. Serum under Our care until BP dented. 
acre dairy farm for , $100 deposit and | kets; buyers come to orchard. L. Conord, | ghinned express to you. This insures you MF nace 
balance in 10 years. Close to big towns. | Neshanic Station, New Jersey, products kept under proper care and re- don "t : 
Many neighbors. Zest, richest, gently —__- HOTO ) FINISHING — This ee eas frigeration. Purity, potency and relia- Sant 
rolling Wisconsin y loam. Only $2,000 | (RYT for price list. sample print and | bility of our products proven by our twelve mee ||”! 
for 40 with uice housé, good barn, best liberal free enlargement offer. Quick | years of successful manufacturing. Serum clover 
milk cows. <A greater opportunity than @ | service , Superior quality of workmanship. | 80 cents per hundred ec. c.; virus $1. No @euy and 
= . eee Particulars — ~~ Peerless Photo Company, Charles City, fa. | discrimination. Our customers are our @j@p. T! 
iona anc olonizing Co., Jept. G3, Ey Pe a ee best advertisers. Cedan Rapids Serum ed abo 
FILMS developed, per roll be. Packs 1 10¢, 3 4 
Madison, Wis. _ a ae oe any size. Printing 1c to 3c, including Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. ® much 
MISCELLANEOUS posteards. H. Struben, Lahoma, Okla. there is i 
WE HAVE for sale or rent, cheap, some TOCK PATENT ATTORNEYS Bry po 
LIVES BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorne Schwartz, 


of the best farms in ‘the corn. belt prop- 
er, ranging in size from 80 to 1,000 acres, 
highly improved “i fenced in hog tight. 
James, Minn. 


The 


Sonnesyn Co., 











patents and trade-marks. 803 Equi 





| Norther 

















LARGE northwestern Illinois; d 
dairy farm. 
Peoria, 


corn soil; 


dle, 


FOR RENT OR EXCHANGE 


125 La Salle 


erop or 
Ave., 


de ep Dlac ck 
R. Hin- 


















GUERNSEYS —7 Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. a 

FOR SALE—Registered Guernsey u ve 
calf; dropped March 4, 1924; a large, POULTRY Boeing ‘ 
growthy calf, bred with type plus pro- —PLYMOUTH ROCKS ‘uring so 
juction; federal accredited herd. For par- Ment is a: 
tieulars write, P. M. Swartzenburber, FOR SALE—200 | purebred Barred Rock Phere mr 
Wellman, Iowa. pullets; also 100 cockerels. Evroul 1 ® A a 
é Dee, New Hampton, lowa. _— 
























a ae 













SELL YOUR SURPLUS 


Have you surplus cattle, hogs, horses, sheep or poultry? 
our classified department. 
charge per issue of $1.60. 

effective means of disposing of your surplus at‘a nominal expense. 





WHITE LEGHORNS 








meadow s 


i OA OI SIO a eS 8 tie Re silane Bh 











order, ad and remittance tqday. 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please start my advertisement containing ................ words with your 


next available issue and run it 


I enclose remittance for $ 











POCO ee eee eeeeeeeeeereeee seeeeeereneeee 


SINGLE Comb White (Leghorn yearling fost finisi 







hens. Early hatch  pullets, Spe 
price on hundred or more birds. John Many far 
Hass, Bettendorf, lowa. y da 












Ws ploy 
- Eastern. 









BABY CHICKS 
























































| QUALITY chicks, post paid, 100 Lege Mmeom is 
| horns $10; Rocks, Reds, Anconas, Orp8, 3iptking se 
| Wyandottes, $12; Light Brahmas, $15; BBVA plow 
Market them thru tear gg Missouri Poultt¥ Miiing yet 
The rate is only 8c per word with a minf#fnum - Pom ene Mit the w. 
OUR READERS’ MARKET offers a ready and | POULTRY REMEDIES Be eve 
. — “ 
Mail | STOP your poultry losses from mixed im ep 
| fections, including complications of : 
chicken cholera, typhoid, roup, ete., 
















vaccinating with Mixed Infection Bacteria 
(Fowl). Price, 100 doses $2.50; 200 dosed, 
$1; 250 doses, $4.50; 500 doses, $7; over 5 






| doses, add $1 for each additional 100 
| doses. Cedar Rapids Serum Co., edar 
| Rapids, lowa’ 





— 
MERCURY Bichloride and Phenol Sulpho 
nates Compound, tablet form, used 
the drinking water An intestinal antl 





E mild w 




































Stites “Ser SS A. SE a ee es 











ee times in Our Readers’ Market. septic esed for the. preventiel am co 

cholera, white diarrhea and other fee Silo 

See ee ee, to cover cost of these insertions. tinal disorders. Price per hundred tab the we 
$1.50 Cedar Rapids Serum Co., many 

PNM Ses Sse eck sks te nssashudecans eva vvestumassboessenake RUN eam oi coed 2 ek tes, Gee eae tapids, Towa. rday 
SCHOOLS ing. 

cf 

MEN—Age 18-40, wanting railway stato OW sox 

WRITE YOUR AD HERE office positions, $115-$250 month. MG yer ne 
transportation, experience unnec i. 

Write Baker, Superintendent, 147 Wain- r n 

wrighty St. Louis. __ oa ty eek 

ckscsinasmberbosbasebbbboapsoeoabesbneonnisonsesbos gabeke ppeusseseoees FIREMEN. brakemen” for railroad near By. ms 

¥ { 


OOPS eee eee eeeeeees 


Center en erereereeeeeeee RRR eee eee SEE SEES EEE ESR OS ESESSE EES EESSE ESTEE ES 


Ree ee eeE ee EEE EEE ESSE SESE ESE EEE EEE SESE ESTEE ESSE SESE EE SEEESEEESES ESE SEEESESESEEES eons 


POOR C OTRO REET EEE See eE REE RESETS EEE SES EOEOS SEES 










est their homes—everywhere; beginner 
$150-$250 monthly (which position?) fo weeks 


bulk of 





2 2.0m 
























way Association, Desk W-2, Broo 
New York. —— B or 
Oeeeeerecccccesesecscceecesees seeseee . FOREST rangers, postal clerks and otf Wheat 
er government — needed. acre: 
pabbebbeasbebouiunsekees peenekain epoes work. Particulars free. Write M Past 
A-9, Denver, Colo. i doing 
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SEEDS AND NURSERY Y STOCK Meo 





















































































Suusbbbubahcaneaspenesborswosesessphevensbuscbuubsucseueepeupbrbbebeueetensossbeseeébeececeen spiaveaskadibewssions a 
ALFALFA seed, 92 per cent pure, # ts 
abbbeeeeeobann praneieed Sbbbnkbane econ shes pebbonnckidaceuseccboeessbsesccnsssabpsesounen per bushel; sweet clover, 92 per tig Co 
pure, white, hulled, $6.00 bushel; : mn 
here; bags free. Geo. Bowmes ae Coneot 7 are |) 
Csi dia, Kansas. being 
ASPARAGUS crowns and sod; palmate pala M: 
Boats and Washington rust resistant, 3. c Usual 
free. T. R. Pender, Box B, Williston, Which 
Wallaces’ Farmer ctasstfied ads put 7. A gi 
in touch with a market for farm this 
can be reached in no other way Thire 
minimum expense. Use this dep@ Oh $1.04. 






for buying or selling. It produces 3 oc. 








WALL ACES? FARMER, September 26, 1924 





(33) 1181” 



















Fresh From 


the Country 


Centrai—Hardin County, Sept. 20— 
The weather the past few days has been 
moderate, but mostly cloudy; no rain to 
speak of. Fifty per cent of corn is dent- 








IOWA 


._ Southwestern — Montgomery County, 
Sept. 15—I have gone over several fields 
' of corn and found one ear (Yellow Dent) 
which was dented enough to select for 


‘ged. This ear is very soft, and when 
@ried cut will no doubt be a very small 
er of corn. TI found dozens cf ears 
a /growing at the tips with green sprouts 
a qalf an inch long. These growing ears 
Swere every one on upright standing 
—~ @ stalks. | aslo found many moldy ears. 
none the mold is just beginning. to take ef- 
for ‘fect, it seems, starting on ears not glazed 
Seal and still in the dough stage. Damp, cool, 
a to gdoudy weather has kept the corn in the 
a, ‘ough stage too long or the husks on 
Oa the ears have grown too closely. or both, 
ulin any rate, the Iowa corn presents a 
ley gtuation of a greener state—of say four 
3 weeks late—that has not been aparalleled 
‘OWS for the past twenty-five years ai least. 
« B, sixty days of drying weather would be 
r & fpeeded to obtain a really cribable crop. 
—— Arthur Nelson. 
high Central—Hamilton County, Sept. 13— 
lL J, “wo rainy days this week, but since it 





linn, fas been dry and fine for corn, which is 
Bc sill far behind. Some farmers are plow- 
ene, ing, and the ground plows very hard, 
Jas, @ Hogs are doing well on $1. corn, but all 
niles @ hope to get them on new corn soon. Many 
are making second crop clover hay now. 
nsey J, W. N. 
woe Eastern—Clinton County. Sept. 19— 
—— @ Threshing completed except a few stacked 
jobs. Considerable fall plowing being 
Jer- fone, the soil working up finely. No wheat 
a own vet. Old corn practically gone. 
nsen, Many farmers cutting off green corn to 
Pfeed. Cool nights hold the corn back’ and 
"a jut little is even dented in this vicinity. 
pete Silo filling will not start before October 
2 i. Eggs 32 cents, butter 40 cents, hens 
pony : . F ° nee P 
MF 2 cents Second cutting of clover hay 
Yelding well, but no seed in it.—Fred- 
. @ick Schepers. 
J Central—Tama County, Sept. 12—Corn 
lirect progressing slowly; ‘only a few ears well 
until @ dented. We had a light frost in low 
5 you faces this week, but no damage was 
d re- done to the corn or tomatoes. Threshing 
he was finished up last week. Second crop 
scal dlover is being cut for hay. The quan- 
~ No and quality not so’ good as first 
, or Memop. There is no one cutting clover for 
erum d about here. There doesn’t seem to 
ble much seed in the clover, and what 
there is is of poor quality. Some digging 
fry potatoes to prevent rot.—H. L. 
neys; @ Schwartz. 
itable - Northern—Franklin County, Sept. 19— 
——— Btmly we are thankful that killing frost 
being so long delayed, but corn is ma- 
fring so slowly that only a small per 
tnt is as yet dented. In neighborhoods 


Where hail stripped leaves all off the corn 













Pm August 18, silo filling is already fin- 
oat Fall feed is abundant in pastures, 
ae meadows and stubble. Shock threshing 
ne jet finished this week on several farms. 
Or ohh y farmers making good use of cool, 

Goudy days hy getting stubble and mea- 
—T7 Ws plowed.—Jas. T. Thorp. ’ 

Eastern—Dubuque County, Sept. 19— 

Lege is getting hard now. Some are 

Orps, Bepeking seed. Threshing not yet finished. 

«SU Pa plowing is just started. No silo 

oultry Ming yet. Nobody has taken time to 

— the weeds along the road. Brush and 

Weds everywhere. Some are cutting sec- 

i icrop of clover. It looks very fine.— 
a - A A. Hallett. 

| Northeastern—Chickasaw County, Sept. 
7 PA few silos are being filled, but most 

Mthe corn is too green yet. Some second 


Delover is being cut. Corn is making 













progress, A few fields are partly 
ited. There is a good deal of sickness 
— mg hors. Ground plows hard.—c, lL. 
algae ern—Jackson County, Sept. 16—Wet 
we mild weather and cloudy the last four 
” tow! Corn good, but some very green 
intes- Silo filling will commence as soon 
ablets, the weather settles. Pastures good. 
Cedar Many cattle or hogs here. At a sale 
i... May common cows averaged $32; 
Ing heifers, $21; calves, $6; shotes, 
—— tt 10 cents a pound; brood sows to 
station W soon, $13: common farm teams, 
aa per team.—E. E. Perrigo. 
‘Wain- hern—Union County, Sept. 19—The 
Week has been unusually cool and 
pear aay, making it very unfavorable for 
inneré etorn to ripen. It will need at least 
’ Rall Weeks of warm weather in order that 





bulk of the crop will mature. No corn 
Ing or silo filling done yet. Some 
Wheat is being sown. About the 
acreage will be devoted to that 
Pastures are very good. Gardens 
doing well, Plenty of fall fruits.— 
by Rayl. 
erthwestern—Clay County, 
her continues fair and 
Corn maturing in good 
are busy picking seed corn. 
being cut and. silo filling 
Many are cutting more fodder 
Usual, and some _ silos are being 
Which have not been the last year 
A good deal of red clover is being 
this time, which will be hulled for 
Third crop of alfalfa ready to cut. 
$1.04, Jats 35 cents, eggs 30 cents, 
33 cents.—G. W. Barnard. 



























‘HD} 
Sept. 19— 
no frost as 
shape and 
Fodder 
in full 















| 








Western—Guthrie 
Corn is making fair 
earlier fields are denting. 
cent is safe from frost. 
be about three-fourths as 


year. 
is being cut. 
failure. Plenty of plums and apples. 


doing well and 


Central—Grundy County, 


have had a rather good week for 


County. 
progress and 
About 20 per 
The yield will 
as last 


Sept. 


large 


A heavy second crop of clover hay 
Melon crop is practically a 
No 
frost yet and no rain for two weeks. Stock 
healthy.—Ellis Royal. 


19—We 
corn; 


Sept. 


20— 
the 


ed. Silo filling in progress. Every silo 
will be filled this fall. Threshing finihsed. 
Some old corn being sold. Farmers wait- 
ing on the corn erop. Pastures good and 
some farmers buying lambs and feeding 
cattle. Most of them waiting to see what 
the corn will do. Quite a lot of plowing 
done. Farms are being rented for another 
year; more on the share basis, Pigs doing 
well; no sickness. Load of milk cows 
brought in from the north sold cheap. 
Farmers have no surplus of money.—A. 
Calkins, 


Southeastern—Henry County, Sept. 20— 


little rain last night; somewhat cool, but | The weather continues cool and wet: and 
seems corn made some progress, and the corn does not ripen. None of the corn 
talk of filling silos next week. Most peo- | is out of danger of frost; at least two 
ple plowin® and digging potatoes, and | weeks of hot, dry weather is needed, The 
the yield is only fair. A few farmers seen | second crop of clover hay was good. 
picking a little corn for seed purposes. Feeders paying $1.07 for corn to feed.— 


Some start feeding cattle by cutting green 
to shotes. 
in pastures did better this year than ever 
abundance of 
a scarcity 
disease among hogs to 
Grundy county passed its 51 per cent 
eradication, 


corn; also feed some 
before, 
crass, 
flies. 
of. 

signers 


caused 
cool 
No 


mostly by 
weather and 


for Fy Tas 


speé 


s0 we a 


Cattle 


S. J. M. . 


Northeastern—Howard County, Sept. 19 
—Shock threshing is not finished yet and 
very little silo filling and plowing done. 
A few farm auctions have been held. Some 
field corn is far enough along so it can 
be picked for seed. Local market as fol- 
lows: Corn 90 cents to $1, barley 65 to 70 


of 
uk 


re 






















































































— oe Wetce : : veep renting for cents, oats 35 to 38 cents, timothy seed 
Gente aaerden Sp Fig again. Stock | $5 to $5.50 per ewt., hogs $8 to $9.25, but- 
: selling for 7 cents a pound. Farm | terfat 35 to 38 cents, eggs 35 cents per 
help plentiful. Quite a lot of extra road F ” , 
é dozen.—H. E. Wells. 
work this fall, caused by heavy rains.— - 
Gustav Treimer. South-Central—Mahaska County, Sept. 
20—It has been raining quite a little late- 
Southwestern—Cass County, Sept. 20— | ly. Part of the corn is out of the way of, 
Corn not drying as fast as it should on frost, while some of it is still in the milk, 
account of the cool, foggy weather. Very | The nights are very cool and the days 
little corn out of the way of frost; no | are not very favorable for corn drying. 
frost as yet. Not many silos filled yet. Most of the second crop of hay is up or 
Plenty of pasture. Second crop of clover being put up. Corn is selling at $1.10, 
and third crop of alfalfa cut. Spring | cream at 86 cents. Several public sales 
seeding of clover fine.—M. A. Henderson. are being cried.—Laurence Scharff. 
Government Crop Report for September 
The Crop Reporting Board of the United States Department of Agricelture 
makes the following forecasts and estimates from reports and data furnished 
by crop correspondents, field statisticians and co-operating state boards (or 
departments) of agriculture and extension departments for the United States: 
Ex a &. | aan wu vi wn 
ee sq | 8 a 2 2 & 
Ss: 3" | SA ; Px) - 
4 Sa | Be Pe | 28 1 go 
es jen | sa | as | 33 | 35 
send Eve | ba. | cae | $2 | £E | $8 
als | ast | ote) of | ce Loe 
S23 | Seo | Sse | Ex | Ba |] Fn 
Om & o=3] oss | S2 |] $3 ] 2a 
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ILLINOIS 

Centrat—Peoria County, Sept. 20—Four 
weeks of dry weather following a wet 
summer caused wheat ground to plow up 
cloddy and dry. A soaking rain yesterday 
and today will give farmers a chance to 
get their ground ready, and the next two 
weeks should see nearly all wheat sown. 
Lots of corn dented; two to three weeks 
more without a frost would put all corn 
safe. Livestock healthy. Very few farm- 
ers raise sheep. Alfalfa, soybeans and 
clover seeding being cut for hay. Farm- 
ers with old corn commencing to sell, be- 
lieving they will raise a crop this year in 
spite of many unfavorable conditions.— 


Cal Nickeson. 
Western—Adams County, Sept. 20— 
Much of the corn is almost out of the 


way of frost. 
during the 


It has ripened up rapidly 
last two weeks. The weather 


has been fairly dry, but a little cool. 
Conditions have been pretty good for 
working horses. Most of the wheat 


ground is plowed and harrowed a time or 


two. If is a little too dry to work down 
just the best. Some wheat is already 
being sown in the standing corn. Apple 
crop is not so large as last year. No 
peaches at all, Watermelon crop was 
small.—Francis M. Campbell. 
MISSOURI 

Western—Bates County, Sept. 19—~The 

framers are not rushed now. Very few 


acres of fall plowing done. Secarcely any 
wheat will be sown. Several are working 
on new state road that goes thru county, 
Soybeans and hay are being cared for, 
Corn is being cut for fodder. Potatoes 
are dug and generally good. Very few 
hogs are being fed. Lots of rain here ey- 
ery few days.—Jerry Burch, 
Central—Pettis County, Sept. 19—We 
had .85 of an inch of rain on Septegiber 12 
and .81 on the 15th, which has made sea- 
sonable conditions for preparing the soil 
for sowing wheat. Seeding began last 
week. Silos are being filled and corn 
cutting began last week. Corn is matur- 
ing slowly; just a little cool for rapid rip- 


ening. Farm sales of personal property 
reflect a very poor demand for common 
or plain horses and mules. Young cattie 
of good quality sell for more than they 


would on our livestock markets. Heavy 
fat cattle are being penalized, to the com- 


plete disgust of the men who have fed 
them.—W. D. Wade. 
NEBRASKA 
Central—Platte County, Sept. 19—The 
farmers are ready to begin wheat plant- 
ing. Most hay has been put up. Corn is 
ripening slowly and some is safe from 


frost. Ground is in perfect condition for 
Planting wheat. Many farmers are haul- 
ing sweet corn to canning factory. It was 
very cool the last two weeks. Fall pase 
ture is doing finely.—Albert Miksch, 


MINNESOTA 
Southern—Freeborn County, Sept. 
Shock threshing almost done, The frost 
that occurred September 8 did very little 
damage. Warmer weather now. Most of 
the corn ts not dented yet. Silos are 
being filled now. Eges are 36 cents, hens 

are 48 cents.—James P. Goslee. 
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COST $8.71 A HUNDRED TO PRODUCE 
PORK IN 1923 





More than 161,360 pounds of pork pro- 
duced last year on 14 Champaign and 
Piatt county farmg in Illinois, cost $8.71 
a hundred, which was $1.24 a hundred 
less than it sold for, according to records 
kept by the 14 farmers in co-operation 
with the farm organization and manage- 
ment department of the Illinois College 
of Agriculture. The records are fairly 
representative for a large number of 
farms in central Illinois, according to R, C. 
Ross, a member of the department, who 
summarized them. The average losg of 
$1.24 a hundred pounds was attributed 
to the relatively high price of corn in 
comparison with that of hogs. 

ieven with the relation of corn and hog 
prices unfavorable for profits, two of the 
14 farmers kept their costs of producing 
pork below the average selling price of 
$7.47 a hundred pounds, and made a 
profit. The costs of one of these farmers 


for pork production amounted to $6.53 @ 
hundred, leaving him a profit of 94 cents 
a hundred, while the costs In the second 
case totaled $7.21 a hundred, leaving @ 
profit of 26 cents a hundred pounda, 
These two farmers were able to produce 
pork at a profit largely because they fed 
and hamilled their’ hogs economically, 
they produced pork on a large enough 
scale that they could use man labor 
efficiently, and they kept miscellaneous 
costs low, according to Mr. Ross. 

Feed took up nearly 76 per cent of the 
total cost of producing pork, or $6.69 a 
hundred; man labor, 80 cents; horse labor, 
10 cents; general farm expense, 47 cents; 
interest, 27 cents; buildings and equip- 
ment, 21 cents, and miscellaneous items, 
including veterinary charges, 27 cents. 
As compared with the costs on the same 
farms in 1922, these figures represent an 
increase of $1.80 in the feed bill and 20 
cents for man labor. Otherwise there is 
only slight variation in the items of Cost. 
The price level for 1923 was $1.65 a hun- 
dred pounds below that for 1922. 
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Radio 
Farmers—Sept. 27-Oct. 4 


The following program is 
corn_belt farmers whose sets have a range 
of 300 to 1,000 miles, depending on condi- 
tions. Stations listed are which can 
be reached with the greatest ease by Iowa 
farmers. 

Markets and Weather Program 
(Every day except Sunday) 


those 


On account of daylight saving, Chicago 
price announcements during the summer 
are one hour earlier than here given 

Ames, WO], 260—9:30 a. m., weather re- 
port; 10:15 a. m., leading western hog 
markets; 12:30 p. m., complete liyestock 
market report. 

Chicago Grain Markets WGN, 376— 
9:35 a. m.; 10:01 a. m.; 16:31 a. m.; 11:01 
a. m.; 11:31 a. m.; 12:01 p. m.; 12:51 p. 
m.; 1:01 p. m.; 1:25 p. m 

Davenport, WOC, 484—10:00'a. m.; 11:00 
a. m.; 12:00. Wool report Thursday at 


2:00 p. m., in connection with the closing 

report on stock market 
Des Moines. WHO, 526 

12:00 noen, and 2:00 p. m 
Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—Starting 


9:30 a. m.; 


on the hour and continuing for 15 min- 
utes, at 9:00, 10.00 and 11:00 in the morn- 
ing and also at noon and 1:90 in the after- 
noon. Covers all the leading western 
markets, but with special attention to 
St. Louis. 
Music and Amusement Programs 

Chicago, KYW 536—Dinner hour pro- 
gram from 6:00 to 6:30 every day except 
Sunday and Monday Special music pro- 
grams. Tuesday. 7:00 to 7:20: Wednesday 


7:00 to 7:30; 8:45 to 11:30. midnight revue 





Thursday, 7:20 to 8:15, musical program; 
Friday, 9:30 to 11:30, midnight revues 
Saturday, 7:00 to 7:58 

Chicago, WGN, 370—From 7:00 to 10:00 
every night but Sunday and Monday; 6:00 
to 9:00 on Sunday. 

Chicago WL's 345—-Eevery night but 
Sunday, Monday and Saturday. starting 
at 5:30 and continuing till 10:00. Saturday, 
barn dance program, 7:00 to. 12:00, 

Davenport, WOC, 484-—-Monday,. 8 to 9 
music; 10:00 to 11:00, music; W ed- 
nesday, 8:00 to 9:00, organ recital; Thurs 
day. 9:00 to 10:00, populir music by or- 
chestra; Friday. 8:60 to 9:00, music; Sat- 
urday, 9:00 to 10:00, popular music by 
orchestra. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—Sunday, Mon 
day. Wednesday and Friday, 7:30 to 9:00, 
and occasionally 11:00 to 12:00. 

Hastings, Neb. KFKNX 341—Monday 
and Thursday nights, 9:30 to 11:00 

Iowa City, WHAA, 484—-Tuesday, 8:00 
to 9:00; Sunday. from 9:0) to 9:30. and 
occasionally vesper services from 4:00 to 
5:00 nr. m. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOs. 441—Monday 
8:20. music; Wednesda, 8:20, musical 
program; Friday, 8:20, music 

Kansas City, WHB, 411-—-7:00 to 8:00 
Tuesdays and Fridays; 8:00 to 9:39 on 


Tuesday, Thursday and Sunday evenings. 


Kansas City, WDAF, 411-—-3:30 to 4:30 
musical matinee every afternoon except 
Sunday; music from 8:00 to 9:30 Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. 

Omaha, WOAW., 526-—-6:20 to 7:30, din- 
mer hour program, every evening ~but 


Wednesday and Sunday; 9:00 to 11:00 ev- 
ery night but Wednesday 
Omaha, WAAW. 360- 

9:00, music. 
St. Louis, KSD, 546—Monday 


Monday, 7:30 


7:15 p. m., 


music; Saturday, 8:00 p. m Wednesday, 

6:45 and 9:00 p. m., musical programs. 
Shenandoah, KFNF, 266—Concerts ev- 

ery night except Monday. 7:30 to 9:00; 


noonday concerts each week-day, 12:30 to 


1:00 p. m.; sacred song service, Sunday, 
6:30 to 7:30. 
Talks 
Chicago, KYW, 536—Tuesday and Fri- 


@ay. 7:20 to 7:45, Farm Bureau program. 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Farm program from 
12:00 to 1:00 every noon but Saturday and 
Sunday; evening hour program, 8:00 to 
9:00 every night but Sunday, Monday and 
Thursday. 





Davenport, WOC, 484—Educational lec- 
ture 7:00 to 7:30 every evening but Tues- 
Gay and Sunday. Friday. 9:00 to 9:50, 
tourists’ road bulletins. 

NEW GUERNSEY CHAMPION 

Bob's Elderon Mable, ownel by Matt 
Domaszek & Sons, Amherst Junction, 


Wis.. is the new champion Guernsey pro- 
ducer in Class CC. Her record, recently 
completed, was 16,952.3 pounds of milk 
and 816.9 pounds of butterfat produced in 
one year. . 
OSTBERG’S POLANDS 

We direct attention in this issue to one 
best junior yearling Poland China 
to be found in the boar Profit 
owned by Gust Ostberg, of Day- 
Iowa. Mr. Ostberg is mighty proud 
of him, and justly he may be. The Profit 
Maker was awarded the first prize at the 
Fort Dodge show this year, one of the 
strong local shows of the year. His breed- 
ing is in keeping with his great merit 
also, being a son of Unique, by The Myser, 
and,his dam a daughter of The Rainbow, 
by he Yankee. Young boars are now 
offered by Mr. Ostberg, sired by The 
Profit Maker. As Mr. Ostberg’s farm ad- 
joins the town of Dayton, it is easy of 
access on gravel roads. We suggest to 
prospective boar buyers that they visit 
this herd. Mr. Ostberg’s card appears 
with this issue.—Advertising Notice 
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POLAND CHINAS 

Oct. 4—W. J. Crow, Webb, Iowa. 

Oct. 10—Henry Dorr & Sons, Marcus, Ia. 
Oct. 14—E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Oct. 20—L. W. Lugar & Son, Derby, Ia. 
Oct. 21—Johnson Bros., Leslie, Iowa. 
Oct. 22—W. B. Halstead, Van Wert, Iowa. 
Jan. 17—-David A. Miller, Dayton, Iowa. 















Jan. 27—W. J. Crow. Webb, Iowa. 

Feb. 14—-Stanley Addy, Marcus, lowa. 

Feb. 19—Kenneth Marsh, Lehigh, lowa. 

Feb. 22—L. W. Lugar & Son, Derby, Ia. 

Feb. 26 talph & Maxwell Baker, Bel- 
mond, lowa. 

Feb. 27—J. T. Edson, Storm Lake, Iowa. 

SPOTTED POLANDS 

Oct. 8—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa. 

Oct. 27—A. G. Smith, Van Wert, Iowa. 

Feb. 18—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa. 

DUROC JERSEYS 

Oct. 9—McKee Bros., Creston, Towa. 

Oct. 13—Clarence Christensen, Corley, Ia. 

Oct. 11—Joe Pudenz, Carroll, Iowa. 

Oct. 15—J. D. Waltemeyer, Melbourne, Ia. 

Oct. 18—Lester EK. Theiss, Webb, Iowa 

Jan, 12—J. R. Conway, Westfield, lowa. 

Jan. 22—McKee Eros., Creston, lowa. 

Jan. 22—-Joe Pudenz, Carroll, Iowa. 

A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
. J. Edwards, Alta, Iowa. 
D .Waltemeyer, Melbourne, Ia, 
L. Williams, New Sharon, Ia. 
, A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa. 

Mar. 10—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
lowa. 

TAMWORTHS 

Oct. 15—Snyder & Snyder, Oskaloosa, Ia. 

Oct. 22—-Dr. H. S. Murphy & Sons, Ames, 
Iowa 

Nov. 6--A. E. Augustine, Rose Hill, Ia. 

Nov. 10—Fred J. Fillman, Dexter, Iowa. 

CHESTER WHITES 
Oct. 2-—W. E. Gaffey, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
Oot. 21—Ed Anderson, Alta, Iowa. 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

Oct. 2—W. EF. Gaffey. Storm Lake, Iowa. 

Oct. 14—W. B. Barney & Sons, Chapin, 
lowa; dispersion sale. 

Oct. 24 and 50—O. G. Clark & Co., West 
Salem, Wis 

Nov. 6 and 7—Green County Breeders’ 
Association, Monroe, Wis. 

Nov. 11-12—Fond du Lac County Holstein 
Breeders’ Sale Co., Fond du Lac, Wis.; 
S. H. Bird, Mg South Byron, Wis. 

Dec. 11—O. G. Clark & Co., West Salem, 
Wis 

GUERNSEYS 

Nov. 29 and 30—O. G. Clark & Co., West 
Salem, Wis. 

GRADE GUERNSEYS 

Oct. 16—0. G. Clark & Co., West Salem, 

Nov. 6—O. G. Clark & Co., West Salem, 
Wis 

SHORTHORNS 

Oct. 14-—-TD. C. Hess, Moville, lowa; dis- 
persion sale, 

Oct. 22—R. W. Broers, Mason City, Iowa. 

Nov. 19 American Shorthorn Breeders’ 


Association, Kansas City, Mo., at the 


American Royal. 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of iseue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring clase- 
fication or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and uo 
changes can be made after pages ar®@ made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be tneerted if 
=— as late as Monday morning of the week of 
issue. 








LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN 


H. M. YODER, Office Address, 1101 Wal- 
nut Street, Des Moines, lowa. 


BH. H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. 
J. I. HOAG, Atlantic, Iowa. 





Field Notes 


JOE PUDENZ’ DUROC SALE 


October 11 Mr. Joe Pudenz, of Carroll, 
Iowa, will sell an offering of fall and 
spring boars by his great sire, Rival’s 


Leader. Rival’s Leader is an outstanding 


factor in the Pudenz herd lie was a 
first prize winner as a youngster at Des 
Moines, and in his %00-pound present 


working form looks like a strong contend- 





er for high honors if taken out Some 
very choice specimens are listed in sons 
of Rival’s Leader of fall farrow. We feel 
sure that those wanting a herd board will 
be pleased with what are to be offered. 
To give a variety in breeding a few fall 
boars are listed by Pathmaster, and also 
a few spring boars will sell by the 1924 
lowa champion, Great Colonel. Mr. Pud- 
enz is a very capable hog raiser. He 
never buys a sow or a boar that does not 
promise to improve his herd His an- 


nouncement appears elsewhere in this is- 
sue. Read it and ask for the catalog, 
kindly mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Advertising Notice. 
DORR & SONS’ POLAND CHINA SALE 
October 10 is the date set for the big 
day in Poland Chinas at Marcus, Iowa. It 
is Henry Dorr & Sons’ annual event in 
the disposal of this year’s crop of boars. 
The best are always saved for this occa- 
sion. It is one of the places where breed- 
ers go to supply their needs in herd boars 
and are not disappointed. It is a place 
where unfailing care is taken to safeguard 
buyers’ interests. One of the many good 
boars that has been instrumental in bring- 
ing this old established herd to its pres- 
ent high standard is D.’s Decision, the 
sire of the major portion of the spring 
boars that sell in this sale He is an all 
‘round, honest-to-goodness — boar. And 
when Messrs. Porr say that his get nesr- 
est approach their ideal of the many boars 
they have owned, which they have stated, 
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2@ FALL BOARS 


from a herd numbering 359. 
Revelation and Superior’s Best 
the talk of all who see them. 
every corn belt farm. 
are not profitable, see ours: 


ADOLPH GROEPPER, 


HOLMES CANTINE, 


Address for 





GROEPPER’S BIG 


Spotted Poland Ghina Boars 


IN AUCTION 
REMSEN, IOWA, OCTOBER 8th 


Sires—Spotted Mastodon, Harvester’s Equal, Greater 
The great scale and ruggedness of our hogs ig 
The hog business is the biggest single business on 
The better the hogs the greater the profits. 
catalog, 


Wallaces’ 








40 SPRING BOARS 








If your hogs 
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Farmer 
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boar buyers can in a measure anticipate 


what is in store for those who attend the 
sale. It is an offering of boars of real 
class. ‘This is inherited thru a long list 
of meritorious ancestors on both sides. 


The junior yearling Defender is included. 
He was successfully used a year ago by 
Messrs. Dorr and some of his sons are 
in the sale. He was a winner of fourth 
place at the recent Sioux City show. But 


one fall boar is listed, a prize winner and 
a son of The Diamond, world's junior 
champion. The catalog is very explicit 
and may be had for the asking. Kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 
See advertisement in this issue.—Adver- 


tising Notice. 
McKEE BROS.’ DUROC JERSEY SALE, 
OCTOBER 9 





The announcement on page 35 of this 
issue calls brief attention to the attrac- 
tive offering of 50 boars and gilts by the 
grand champion, Great Colonel, to go un- 
der the hammer in Mckee Bros.’ Duroc 
sale, at Creston, Iowa, Thursday, October 
% <A photo illustration of Great Colonel 
is shown also, but as is usually the case 
with photos, the animal shows better 
than the picture represents. Great Colonel 
is a giant of ideal type and quality, and 
discriminating breeders will not want to 
miss this‘ opportunity to secure, at their 
own) price the get of this greatest of 
Puroe boars. There will be 25 boars and 
25 gilts of the bis stretchy type like 
their sire. Their dams are mostly daugh- 
ters of Pathfinder’s Rival, he the sire of 
prize winners, including state fair cham- 
pions. Pathfinder's Rival carries Colonel 
blood also, having Colonel blood as well 
as Pathfinder blood on both sides Great 
Colonel combines the blood of King the 
Colonel and Pathfinder on the sire’s side, 
and on the dam's side it is Sensation 
breeding with a cross of Colonel blood, 
thus combining the most successful 
strains of the breed. Read the announce- 
ment and be sure and write for the sale 
catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Also arrange to spend the day with Mce- 
Kee Bros., or send bids for a Great Colo- 
nel boar or gilt.—Advertising Notice. 

CROW’S POLAND SALE 

There is yet good time to get the cata- 
log of the W. J. Crow sale of Poland Chi- 
na boars and gilts to be held October 4 at 
the farm adjoining MecClay, Towa. Mr. 
Crow’s postoffice address is Webb, Towa 
In this catalog is set forth in detail the 


offering to be sold, forty boars and twen- 


-ty-five gilts, and the work that Mr. 
Crow has accomplished covering a long 
period of years. His ambition is and 
always has been to produce a hog that 
would pass into other hands and return a 
profit. Men who are embarking into the 
Poland China business, young or old, can 
profitably attend this sale where they 
can get the results of Mr. Crow's long ex- 


perience te )6©sure to ask for catalog, 
kindly mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. See 
advertisement. Advertising Notice. 


GROEPPER’S SPOTTED POLAND SALE 


Those who attend the Adolph Groepper 
boar sale at Remsen, lowa, October 8, will 
see more big. husky, fine boar specimens 
than it is accustomed to find on any one 
farm. Sixty head’ will be offered, forty 
spring boars and twenty fall boars. This 
is one of the largest herds of Spotted Po- 
land Chinas in fowa, or for that matter 
in any of the adjoining states. These 
boars are to be commended for their 


great seale, their growthy. vigorous make- 


up and their soundness of feet and legs 

Spotted Mastodon, the sire of the greater 

part of the offering is a- remarkable 

sire. See announcement in this issue and 

ask for the catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 
GAFFEY’S SALE 

Just a reminder of the W. E. Gaffey 


Chester White boar and Holstein cow sale 


to be held at Storm Lake, Iowa, October 2 
Such boars as these are, fall boars, Mr. 
Gaffey never was privileged to offer be- 
fore Fine specimens for herd headers. 
Many not so good that won prominent 
places at the big state fairs. The young 
cows have been selected to meet the 
needs of the up-to-date farmer wanting 
a profitable business this winter. They 
will all either be fresh or right at fresh- 
ening. The sale is next Thursday.—Ad- 


vertising Notice. 
LAPOSKY’S GOOD POLANDS 
We direct attention in this issue to the 


announcement of Mr. Geo. Laposky, of 
Silverview Farm, Cherokee, TIowa, offer- 
ing spring and fall boars. Having seen 


this herd, we direct special attention to a 
couple of fall boars by Trailmaker and 
from a Giant Prospect dam. They are 
heavy bened, rugged, deep bodied boars 
that look like real business boars Mr. 
Laposky has others by Orangepiece 
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TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY } 


eee 


Silverview Farm Polands 


Herd headed py Pleasant Mill Giant Jr, 
Top fall boars by Trailmaker; real herd boars. La 
crop of both fall and spring farrow. Best of breed 
and pigs tomatch. Geo. Laposky, Cherokee, Ia. 


POLAND BOARS 


Fall and soring boars of @lansman and Orange 

breeding. Big, growthy fellows, ready for service, 
Guaranteed to please. 

M.C, YOUNGEBLOOD, Jefferson, lows 














JACKS 


LARGE TRIED BREEDING JACKS / 


The largest and best of the Black Mam- 
moth breed. 8to6yre. old right ready 
for the breeding season Big herd to 
pick from, not high in price. 

FRED CHAM LER, R 7, Chariton, lowa 


a on 





Ranger and L.’s Rainbow. His spri 
crop of boars are largely by Pleasant Hi 


Giant Jr., one of the real good sons of 
Pleasant Hill Giant. He is a _ popular 
boar with all who see him. Others are 
sons of D.’s Decision, Big King and De 


fender, Mr. 
gressive young 


Laposky is one of the pro- 
breeders who is on the 


high road to success If looking for a 
good boar, be sure to see him.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 
GRAFF’'S DUROC BOARS 

If wanting to see Duroc boars bigger 
than you have seen elsewhere, drive over 
to John Graff's farm, south of Esther, 
ville, Iowa. Mainly they are by Path 


leader and from daughters of Mr. Graff's 
old champion 900-pound Fairview Sensa- 
tion. A litter of February pigs containing 
four boars and three sows is really phe- 


nomenal. The boars are real herd boars, 
At the Fain sale last winter, Mr. Graff's 
son purchased the top gilt, a daughter 


of Harvester, bred to Supreme, for which 
he paid $140. Eleven pigs, five boars and 
six sows. were raised, and for type, breed 
character and seale, we have seen nothing, 
better. Mr. Graff purchased a gilt by 
Harvester, bred to Supreme, that also 
raised eleven good pigs. Mr. Graff can 
please the most exacting. Note his card 
in this issue. See him the Spencer 
fair.—Advertising Notice. 
WALTER SCHULTZ’ DUROCS 

We found the best lot of spring boars 
Lone Cedar Farm this summer, owned 
by Mr. W. A. Schultz, of Estherville, that 
Mr. Schultz has been privileged to show 
us for many years. They are mainby the 
get of his grand champion boar at Spem 


at 


at 


cer a year ago, High Pathmaster. They 
are more of a uniform type, and larger 
High Pathmaster is by Pathmaster ané 


out of quite a remarkable sow, known @# 
Toot’s Pathfinder, by Big Pathfinders 
Besides, Mr. Schultz has four top spring 
boars by the world’s champion. Harvest 
er. They are from a Stilts Model dam 
Mr. Schultz will be glad to describe thet 
boars and price them to prospective buy 
ers. He is nicely located on the gravel 
road just north of the city limits of 
therville, therefore easy of access to those 
within driving distance. Note his 

in this issue.—Advertising Notice. 


HAGUE & GIRTON 
A business partnership for the breed 
of Shorthorn cattle and other pure 
stock has been formed by S. Girton 
and Pearl-W. Hague, widow of. the late 
Dr. Hague, and the herds will be malt 
tained on Revelanta Farms, Fairfield. _ 
lowa, the same as when Dr. Hague ¥# 
living and in partnership with Mr. Gir. 
ton, the farms having been purcha 
the estate. The new firm of Hague 
Girton have the best of foundation stock 
and are certain to be an important factor 
in the purebred Jivestock industry of 
state. The firm is exhibiting Short 
at a number of the fairs this fall and a 
winning a share of the best prizes.~ 
vertising Notice. 
SCOTCH BULLS OFFERED 
Mr. E. J. Edwards, of Alta, lowe ® 
offering three very high class roan § 
horn bulls°at a great deal below 
worth in comparison with other bulls 
have recently sold, We know many 
good breeders who could use such 
as these, and there are a lot i 
herds that would do well to be : 
bulls like these. Mr. Edwards 
the price below their worth. 
that appears elsewhere in this issu 
scribing them, will not appear 
Those wanting a bull will serve their 
best interests by getting in touch 
Mr. Edwards at once. His farm 8 
town.—Advertising Notice. 
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increase Farm Profits 


Use Shorthorn bulle and cows. 
Produce market topping steers 
and increase your income. 


QUALITY COUNTS. 
For literature, address 


WE AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS'N 
19 Dexter Park Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


Held Brothers 
Offer Attractions 


#5 Scotch Shorthorn Bulls from 12 to 24 months. 
Make your wants known and if we can not fill 
them, will at jeast tell you what we have. Many 
are the get of our grand champion Royal 
Batterfiy. Sixty breeding cows. 

















HELD BROS., Hinton, lowa 


F/M LAWN SHORTHORNS 


Our eight entries at the 1924 Iowa State Fair won 
7 prizes {ncluding junior championship on hetfer 
Lady Buttercup by Gainford Royalist. Bulls 
{21020 months, 4 by same sire, now offered. High 
quality, choicely bred and priced conservatively. 


L.C. OLOFF, (Sioux Co.), treton, la. 
SHORTHORN BULLS 


Three Yearling Scotch Bulls. Good roans. All by 
Villager’s Sparkler. Good enough to head 
most purebred herds and priced at farmer prices. 

ad wi!) not appear again. 


BE. Jd. EDWAKDS, 

COPY of Milking Shorthorn Journal about Dual 
A Purpose Milking Shorthorns, the farmer's 
gow, sent On request. Milking Shorthorn Society, Independence, le. 











Alta, Iowa 











POLLED SHORTHORKAS 


OP 


Polled Shorthorns 


Agood lot of Polled Shorthorn bulls (reds and 

roens) for sale at prices farmere can afford to pay. 
Scotch and American families. 

s. B. HUDSON & SON, Knoxville, Ia. 








ABERDEEN -ANGUS. 
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NGUS BULLS FOR SALE. I have several 
head of young bulls of the leading families of 
serviceable age. George Wilkinson, Mitchellville, Ia. 





BOLSTEINS. 


HOLSTEIN BULLS 


ofallages. Also some choice heifers for foundation 
herd or for calf club, Tell ue what you want. We 
bave some great bargains. 

BARGHKOVE & AKNOLD, 





Norwalk, Ia. 





W. JENSEN & SON, Exira, Ia., offers 
« fine young bulls, sired by son of King Bess 
Burke Ormsby from grand daughter of King Segis 
Pontiac. Farm adjoining town. Visitora welcome 





FEEDERS. 
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Hereford Steers 


60 Wt. around 880 Ibs.; 86 Wt. around 620 Ibs, 

9 Wt. around 809 Iba.; 94 Wt. around 550 Iba, 

7% Wt. around 725 Ibs.; 50 Wt. around 500 Ibs. 

80 Wt. around 660 Ibs.; 58 Wt. around 450 Ibe. 

Deep reds, dehorned, good grass flesh. Some 
bunches fair flesh account short pasture. Real 
quality Herefords are usually market toppers 
when finished. Will sell your choice one car 
load or all. Give number or weight preferred, 
V.V. Baldwin, Eldon, Wapello Co., Ma. 























MISCELLANEOUS. 
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lowa State College Live Stock__For Sale 


Clydesdale atallion—three years old—by Criterion— 
lst at lowa State Fair 

Percheron stallion,—two 
lat at Iowa State Fatr 

Oxford, Hampshire, Shropshire, Southdown and 

: Rambouillet Rama 
ANIMAL HUSBANDRY FARM 
lowa State Col lege Am es, 


years old—by Jalap— 


iowa 





AUCTIONEERS 
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AUCTIONEER 


Carpenter’s Auction School 
$18 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Send me your #40 home study course this month 
for $25. I will pay mafl man when it arrives. 























Duroc Jersey Sale 
At Creston, lowa, Thursday, October 9th 


50 Head—25 Boars, 25 Gilts. A select offering of 
big typy spring boars and gilts, all sired by the giant, 
GREAT COL. 469689, Grand champion this year at 
the big lowa State Fair. 


For real herd headers and real brood sows of champion 
blood and the type you want, come to this sale, or send 
bids to H. M. Yoder, Wallaces’ Farmer Rep. M.H. Kruse, 
Auct, Write for catalog. Mention this paper. 


McKee Bres., Creston, lowa 
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Dorr & Sons Annual 


Poland China Boar Sale 
Marcus, lowa, Friday, Oct. 10 


You are going to buy D.'s DECISION BOARS this time, boys, mainly. 

D.’S DECISION is siring for us a class of bours that seem to come just a 
little closer to our ideal than any of the boars that have preceded him. They 
possess wonderful character and type. In scale they will compare very favorably 
with our former offerings. 


2 











* 


Besides the thirty-five spring boars and one fall show boar we have included 
DEFENDER, a junior yearling that was a winner at the recent Sioux City fair. 
He is a Liberator bred boar. As a sire he is qualified to be foremost boar in 
some good herd. Several of his get are included. 

For many years our herd has been recognized as headquarters for herd 
boars. It will not disappoint you this year. Address for catalog, 


HENRY DORR & SONS, 


H. S. DUNCAN, Auctioneer 
HOLMES CANTINE, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative 


Marcus, lowa 














POLAND.CHINAS 





POLAND CHINA BOARS 


A fine crop of pigs. Sons of the great boars and 
out of daughters of champions. The particular man 
buys early, Herd boar Diamond Jumbe. Five 
boars by Monarch—World’s Champion 1923. 
DAVID A. MILLER, Dayton, lowa 


Prizewinning Polands 


Boars from Lakeside herd. Real outstanding. 
Champions and high winners at loca) shows. Mode) 
Advertiser, Clansman, The Pilot and The Diamenad 
breeding. J. T. KSON, Storm Lake, Ea. 


Hancherdale Polands 
Sixty-two head of boars on hand for fall trade. 24 
| ea selling on mall orders. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
ires: Criteric, Kingnite, lowa Critic, Rellable 
Pathfinder. Come or write. 


M. P. HANCH ER, ROLFE, 10OWA 


OSTBERG’S POLANDS 


Young boars offered by the mammoth first prize 
boar The Profit Maker. son of Unique and a 
Rainbow sow. Wonderful boar, and his pigs are 
such as we like to show you. Come and see as. 
QUST OSTBERG, Dayton, lewa 














SPOTTED POLAND.CHINAS, 


Spotted Sows and Gilts 


Bired by English Extreme Type and bred to 
a son of Gates Model for August and Sepiember 
farrow. T. M. Hayden, R. F. D. 1, Creston, 


HARVESTER BOY 


The Second Prize Jr. yearling boar at the lowa 
State Fair is the sire of most of our pig crop. 
Write us for prices. 
D>. V. Crawford & Sons. Earlham, leowa 





lows. 








TAMWORTHS 

B. F. HARRIS FARMS 
TAM WORTHS 
Boar and open Gilt Sale 

Saturday Oct. 11, 1924 
Wonderful offe Champion 
blood lines. Send for’ details 
KNOLL DAVID and come, 

J. ™M. Dowell, Mgr., Box 10, Seymour, I!iinols* 


BEN-ARD TAMWORTHS 


We bred, own and showed Ben-Arda@ Mack the 
Jr. Champion boar at the 19% lowa State Fair 
Write us for prices on breeding stock. 

SNYDEK &2 SNYDER, Oskaloosa, lowa 


ROSE HILL TAMWORTHS 


We offer choice boars and ciits of the best biood- 
lines In the breed. Mose Hill Anchor heads the 
herd. Write us. A. K. AUGUSTINE, 
Kose Hill, lowe. ‘ 


Tamworth Fall and Spring Pigs 


sired by the undefeated grand champion fewa 
Chief. Come and see them at Seven Oaks Farm, 1 
mile south of North Liberty. You will want to bay. 
D. M. Overholt, K. ®, lewa City, lowa. 
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DUROC JERSEYS. 


“DUROC BOARS 


Fall boars of real merit by J Ben- 
sation King, Giant Sensation, Also choice “pring 
boars in numbers. Our sow berd is among the 8 
a deciding factor in our pig crop, See us or write. 
T. 3. STEPHENSON, Gilmore City, ta. 
Am looking for the herd 
Duroc Boars that can show bigger or 
better spring boars than we are now offering. Out- 
standing boars. 11 boars by Supreme, dam by Har- 
vester. Others by Pathleader, Fairview Sen. 4 top 
fall boars. Be sure to see us. 
JOHN GHAFYF, 





Matherville, lowa 


DUROC JERSEYS 


Twenty fall boars and as many spring boars eult- 
able for herd improvement. We positively offer 
nothing but good stock. Sires: Walt’s King of Cols. 
end Grand Col. If interested wil! be glad to tell yeu 
more. Address, N. KM. NELSON, Alta, lowa. 


LONE CEDAR DUROCS 


Large. heavy boned spring boars, sired by — 
Pathmaster, grand champ. Spencer '23. Four by 
worlds Champion Harvester out of Stilts dam Ad- 
dress or call on Walter A. Schaitz, Estherville, lowa. 














HRAMPSHIKES 
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eaten neal 


oO. & J. Hampshire Farm 


Spring and fall boars. Sires: Bobbie Wieck. 
ware, first and Sr. champion at Ft. Dodge, la., "24. 
He by Wickware Tommy. We!! developed and fash- 
fonably bred pigs. 3 fall boars by Jack Defender. 
Ostrander & Johnston, Hawkeye, ltowa 








BE A MASTER AUCTIONEER 


v rm at home, All graduates are succesful. 
ant to sell your Farm? Write us for expert 
*0etioneering service. Moderate fegs. Catalog free. 
m Atctloneers Sehool of Experience, 
itaker Bidg Davenport, lowa. 





Seeker Bldg. 
learn Auctioneering j°.W0r's's © weatest Schoo 





‘erm opens Lecember Ist. 
sanents have advantage of International Live 
my Bhow for stock Judging. Write today for large 
aoree 08 Sones Nat’) School of Auction. 
Mie; 74 Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, 
ee Carey M. Jones, President. 











Breeders Attention! 
* PRCIAL FOR FALL SALES 
suioes pr blis furnished and sale made for ®50, 
4 reference, H. A. DUNLAP Lay 
Steck Auctioneer, Willia msburg, Ne wa. 


—— 











Li é 
Bench? Stock Auctioneer | 


—, } 








LIVE STOCK 
UCTIONEER 


G. KRASCHEL - 
ee Marian. lewa 


H. L. HULL, Auetioneer 


Siley Nat') Bank Bidg, Des Moines, lewa 








Please mention this paper when writing. 


» 


R. E. MILLER | 











CROW TYPE IN EVIDENGE 


60 Poland China Boars and Gilts 
WEBB, IOWA. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 4 


FORTIETH PUBLIC SALE 


Breeding Poland Chinas that will nearest approach the dollar sign has occupied 
the greater part of our time for over thirty years. We are offering real foundation 
stock such as the new breeder is sure to appreciate. Sires, Kureka, Inspirator, 
Radio and Bone Builder. Ask for catalog. 

w. J. CROW W. J. MURPHY, Auctiorieer Webb, lowa 


TINK, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative 


L4 : 
HOLMES CAN 











Duroc Boars By The Great Rival’s Leader 
At Auction, Carroll, lowa, Sat., Oct. 11 


Few if any boars excel RIVAL’S LEADER, an Iowa first prize boar, and better 
now than when he won; 900 pounds. Among the thirty-five bears we sell are 
nine outstanding fall boars. Plant one of these in your herd and raise real hogs. 
Three are by Pathmaster. "wmong the springs boars are four by Great Colonel, 
the 1924 Iowa grand champion. See our offering and you can soon settle the boar 


question. Ask for catalog. Address, 
JOE PUDENZ, M. H. KRUSE, Auctioneer. CARROLL, IOWA 
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VORKSHIKES 








SW, nia oe 
boars and gilts al! ages. 


Large Yorkshire A choice lot of open sows 


also forsale. Wm. ZAHS, 


Riverside, ia. 








SHEEP. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


About thirty head from one to three years old. 
Best breeding with good ficece, plenty of size and 
quality, priced right. Some outstanding flock 
headers. Call or address 


J. H. FRANK, Renwick, lowa 


Two miles east of Renwick 





OXFORD DOWN RAMS 


Extra large, growthy yearling and 2 year rams of 
best quality. Also breeding ewes from jiock that 
has won continuously at lowa State Fair. Champion 
ewes 1924. W.M. HAUSER, Union, tewa. 


Oxford Downs and Hampshires 


Rams offered of different ages. Also ewes that 
will sell, but will not ship until safely bred. 34 rib- 
bons at Sedalia and Des Moines 1924. 

John Graham & Son, Eldora. lewa 


Grow More Wool 


Merino sheep will doit. Write for Mterature and 
let of breeders. 


The American & Delaine Merino Record Association, 
AENEA, ON10. 

















Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Tractor = 
Lay-ofts ((Jolarine 
-—FETse THE PERFECT MOTOR OIL 

Made in Five Grades 
eeoee teow ee Sn se et 


And a breakdown in the middle of a busy season is costly. 


Polarine protects tractor parts by maintaining at all times an unbroken cushion of oil 
on all bearing surfaces, thereby promoting the free action of all moving parts. The 
use of Polarine is a sound business proposition. 


he '4 
“~~ 5 : 
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Polarine minimizes friction by maintaining an oil film 
Tractor Chart of of correct body under all working conditions. It main- 


Recommendations tains its body because: 


Trade Name . . 
wee merce Mora First—It is made from carefully selected crude petro- 
Adaptable i H. oline 3. H. 
Allie: Chalmers, 6-12., H. Monarch Se i leum. 
Allis-Chalmers, Other Models .8. H. | Nilson . 
All Wor palen 6 fear 
Andrews-Kincade..... E. Peoria 
Aopipton . 8. H. | Pioneer 
Aultman-Taylor, 15-30 Sy) Reed 
Aultman-Taylor, Other Models.8, H. | Rix 
Automotive............. H, Rumley, Oil Pull, 12-20, 16-30 
Avery, C. & Road Razer H. and 20-40 
Avery, Track Runner. 8 Rumley, Other Models 
Avery, Other Models .. . Russel 
Bates Steel Mule, Midwest Samson 
.seees-5. AL | Shawnee 
Square Turn 
Stinson 
Titan wienhecasaet 
. | Topp-Stewart.............. 
Toro 
Townsend 
. | Traylor 
Trundaar 
. | Twin City, 12-20 and 20-35 
Twin City, Other Models 
. | Uncle Sam a 
- | Wallis 
. | Waterloo Boy... 
Wetmore 
Wisconsin 





Second—Becausé it is refined and treated by a special 
process to remove those elements which tend to form 
gum and carbon. 


iss} MMs te 
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Third—Because it undergoes elaborate chemical and 
operating tests in the laboratory and in the field, which 
check up the work of the Standard Oil Company (Ind- 
iana) staff of lubricating engineers, in producing a 
lubricating oil which will stand up under all temper- 
ature and mechanical conditions. 
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otor 
Bates, Other Models 


Bear 

Best Tracklayer 
Big Farmer 
Case, 10-18, 12-20 and 15-27 
Case, 22-40 

Case, Other Models... . . 


a oss os bes Do St 


no 


Fourth—Because there is a correct grade of Polarine 
for your tractor. When you use this grade you are 
sure of the right body, weight and consistency—the 
CULTIVATORS oil which will conserve all the power of your engine. 


on 2 be on oo bey De oe et et bo bs 





a min inwess: 


Flour City, Junior and 20-35 

Flour City, Other Models 
n 

Fox... 

Frick 

Gray..... 

Hart-Parr 

Heider ‘ et 

Holt, 2-Ton 

Holt, Other Models ; 

Huber....... Saat 


Acme 
Aro 


Avery. ieee eee cs cence Use Polarine and get the best work out of your tractor. 


EL go cuswieawben bie 

| Borin examen ben your automotive activities on a business basis. 
SS Seen |e a ! 

International : t pays 

* | Kineade 

Merry Garden ons ts See 

Motor Macultivator.........8. H. 

New Britain 

Red E 

Spry Wheel 

* | Utilator 


International 


a pea L.—Polarine Light 

Little Giant KK A ¥ 4 M.—Polarine Medium 
MoCormick-Deering. . ._ | H.—Polarine Heavy 
Minneapolis, 12-25 and 17-30.8. H. | S.H.—PeolarineSpecialHeavy 
Minneapolis, Other Models. . .E. H. | E.H.—Polarine Extra Heavy 


. e 
x AF commentato dein ¢ Daetens Standard Oil Company 


Standard Oil Company (Indiana) Station. 4 
910 S. Michigan Ave. (Indiana) Chicago, Ill. 
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